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FOREWORD 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Extension  Division  to  place  audio-visual  aids  at 
the  disposal  of  the  schools  and  other  educational,  religious,  and  civic  agencies 
on  a  cost  basis.  The  receipts  from  rental  charges  will  be  used  to  operate  the 
service  and  to  make  accessions  to  the  library  of  films,  lantern  slides,  and 
classroom  recordings. 

Primarily,  the  visual  education  services  are  designed  to  aid  elementary 
school,  secondary  school,  and  college  teachers  to  supplement  classroom  in- 
struction. Consequently,  material  is  being  selected  and  made  available  that 
may  be  integrated  with  the  curriculum  or  the  courses  of  study  in  public 
schools  and  colleges.  Special  programs  will  also  be  arranged  to  fit  the  in- 
terest of  adult  study  and  church  groups. 

The  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  Extension  Division  is  prepared 
to  provide  a  number  of  advisory  services  including  the  selection  of  projectors 
and  other  equipment,  suggestions  to  teachers  regarding  the  use  of  audio- 
visual aids,  and  information  on  the  sources  of  motion  picture  films,  lantern 
slides,  and  recordings. 

Where  schools  are  not  equipped  to  use  films  and  other  audio-visual  aids, 
the  Bureau  will  loan  projectors  on  a  nominal  rental  basis.  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  and  other  organizations  are  interested  in  educational  tools  and 
may  be  requested  to  cooperate  with  the  schools  in  securing  the  necessary 
equipment. 

This  Audio-Visual  Aids  Bulletin  contains  a  list  of  all  of  the  films,  lantern 
slides,  classroom  recordings  and  other  audio-visual  aids  in  the  library  of  the 
Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction. 

Suggestions  concerning  the  services  of  the  Bureau  are  solicited. 
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WILSON  EDUCATIONAL  FILM  CATALOG 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  aids,  and  to 
render  a  service  on  a  cost  basis,  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  is  supply- 
ing its  users  with  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company  EDUCATIONAL  FILM 
CATALOG  at  a  greatly  reduced  rate.  This  catalog  should  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Bulletin.  The  EDUCATIONAL  FILM  CATALOG  contains 
a  selected,  classified  list  of  over  3,000  non-theatrical  films  with  a  separate 
title  and  subject  index. 

Film  descriptions,  book  reviews,  and  other  pertinent  information  are 
included  in  this  Catalog.  Quarterly  supplements  are  available  to  keep  the 
information  up  to  date,  new  releases  are  listed  and  described,  withdrawals 
and  other  important  changes  are  noted.  By  referring  to  this  Catalog  one  may 
determine  the  films  that  are  available  on  any  subject,  and,  if  the  desired 
films  are  not  in  this  library,  learn  where  the  films  may  be  obtained  and  the 
rental  cost.    Selected  non-theatrical  free  films  are  also  included. 

For  only  $2.50  you  are  entitled  to  receive  the  H.  W.  Wilson  EDUCA- 
TIONAL FILM  CATALOG  plus  quarterly  supplements  through  April  1942. 
Only  users  of  this  Bureau's  audio-visual  aids  are  entitled  to  this  reduced 
catalog  price. 


DELIVERY  SERVICE 

During  the  past  year  the  Bureau  delivered  and  picked  up  Audio- Visual 
aids,  by  truck,  in  thirty-six  counties  in  North  Carolina.  This  service  is  being 
expanded  this  year.  All  schools  interested  in  obtaining  audio-visual  aids  for 
one  week's  use  at  approximately  the  same  cost  as  the  one  day  rental  plan  plus 
transportation  charges,  should  write  the  Bureau  about  securing  this  delivery 
service. 


RENTAL  FEES 

For  all  Audio-Visual  Aids 
(Classroom  recordings,  films,  and  lantern  slides) 
Express  and  Parcel  Post 
Individual  Rentals 

User  pays  transportation  charges  both  ways 

One  day's  use  of  audio- visual  aids:  $.50  per  Unit 

Advance  Payment  Plans 

The  Bureau  pays  transportation  charges  to  schools  in  North  Carolina 
User  pays  return  transportation  charges  only 
One  day's  use  of  audio-visual  aids : 

Plan  A    40  Units  of  Audio- Visual  Aids  —  $20.00  in  advance 
Plan  B  120  Units  of  Audio- Visual  Aids  —  $50.00  in  advance 

Truck  Delivery  Plans 
Subscriber's  Use  Exclusively 

Audio-Visual  Aids  can  be  used  in  the  one  school  only 

One  week's  use : 

Plan  C  100  Units  of  Audio- Visual  Aids    $  50.00 
Plan  D  220  Units  of  Audio- Visual  Aids    $100.00 
Plan  E  370  Units  of  Audio- Visual  Aids    $150.00 
Audio- Visual  Aids  Circulated 

Used  in  more  than  one  school 

One  week's  use : 

Plan  F  100  Units  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  $100.00 
Plan  G  220  Units  of  Audio- Visual  Aids  $200.00 
Plan  H  350  Units  of  Audio- Visual  Aids    $300.00 

Two  weeks'  use : 

Plan  I  100  Units  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  $150.00 
Plan  J  200  Units  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  $250.00 
Plan  K  400  Units  of  Audio- Visual  Aids     $400.00 

Three  weeks'  use : 

Plan  L  100  Units  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  $200.00 
Plan  M  200  Units  of  Audio- Visual  Aids  $300.00 
Plan  N  350  Units  of  Audio-Visual  Aids     $400.00 

Four  weeks'  use : 

Plan  O  100  Units  of  Audio- Visual  Aids  $250.00 
Plan  P  200  Units  of  Audio- Visual  Aids  $400.00 
Plan  Q  300  Units  of  Audio-Visual  Aids     $525.00 

Note:  Unless  payment  in  full  has  been  made  in  advance  for  any  of  the  above 
truck  delivery  plans,  a  service  charge  of  25c  will  be  made  on  the  first 
subject  and  10c  for  each  additional  subject  or  package  delivered  at 
the  same  time. 

All  plans  are  on  a  calendar  year  basis — that  is,  Audio-Visual  Aids  may  be 
used  under  a  plan  for  12  months  beginning  with  the  date  of  first  delivery 
under  a  plan.  Subscribers  are  entitled,  of  course,  to  the  maximum  of  service 
under  their  plans;  but  unused  service  (if  any)  does  not  constitute  a  credit 
balance.  The  contract  is  deemed  completed  upon  expiration  of  its  12  months' 
period. 


EDUCATION  FILM  LIBRARY 


REGULATIONS  AND  PROCEDURE  FOR  BORROWING  FILMS 

1.  In  ordering  a  film  specify  correct  name  and  number  of  each  subject, 
whether  sound  or  silent,  and  date  or  dates  to  be  used. 

2.  For  efficient  service,  order  as  far  in  advance  as  possible.  Give  alternate 
choices  of  both  titles  and  dates.  We  reserve  the  right  to  substitute, 
especially  in  late  orders,  when  the  film  asked  for  is  not  available. 

3.  Film  users  pay  transportation  charges  both  ways  unless  otherwise  agreed 
upon,  and  are  to  be  charged  for  all  films  held  overtime.  Permission  should 
be  requested  by  telephone  or  telegraph  to  hold  material  overtime. 

4.  Users  are  responsible  for  film  damage.  Operators  should  feel  the  film 
with  their  fingers  as  film  feeds  on  take  up  reel  to  detect  damage. 

5.  Films  may  not  be  loaned  to  other  institutions  or  individuals  by  the  original 
borrower  without  the  specific  consent  of  the  Bureau. 

6.  Users  of  films  controlled  by  Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Inc.,  agree  that 
all  TFC  films  shall  be  used  exclusively  as  a  part  of  instructional  programs 
and  that  no  admission  charge,  directly  or  indirectly,  may  be  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  these  films.  This  regulation  applies  only  to  those 
films  marked  TFC. 

All  rental  charges  are  shown  on  page  6. 


16mm.  EDUCATIONAL  FILM  LIBRARY 


Title  Index 

Wilson 

Silent  or 

Catalog  No.         Title 

Reels 

Sound 

634.9 

ABC  Forestry 

1 

Sound 

634.7 

About  Bananas 

1 

Silent 

*917.3 

Across  America  In  Ten 

Minutes 

1 

Sound 

The  big  scenic  thrills  encountered 

en  route  by  air 

Building  to  Frisco's  Golden  Gate. 

591.5 

Adventures  of  Bunny  Rabbit 

1 

Sound 

591.5 

Adventures  of  Peter 

1 

Silent 

629.13 

An  Airplane  Trip 

1 

Sound 

917.98 

Alaska 

1 

Silent 

639 

Alaska's  Silver  Millions 

3 

Sound 

612.3 

Alimentary  Tract,  The 

1 

Sound 

615.7 

Anesthesia 

1 

Sound 

636 

Animals  in  Modern  Life 

1 

Sound 

591.5 

Animals  of  the  Zoo 

1 

Sound 

590 

Animal  Life 

1 

Sound 

387 

Anne  Learns  About  Cargo 

Boats 

1 

Silent 

387 

Anne  Learns  About  Ocean 

Liners 

2 

Silent 

639 

Anne  Visits  Fish  Harbor 

1 

Silent 

595.7 

Aphids 

1 

Sound 

918.2 

Argentina 

1 

Silent 

917.91 

Arid  Southwest 

1 

Silent 

917.2 

Arts  and  Crafts  of  Mexico 

1 

Sound 

533 

Atmospheric  Pressure 

1 

Silent 

916.1 

Backward  Civilization 

2 

Sound 

589.95 

Bacteria 

1 

Silent 

*631.5 

Balanced  Plenty 

1 

Silent 

Producer  Unit  Value 

U.  S.  Agric.  1 

United  Fruit  Co.        1 

TFC  3 


Erpi  3 

Eastman  2 

Erpi  3 

Eastman  2 
American  Can  Co.       1 

Erpi  3 

TFC  3 

Erpi  3 

Erpi  3 

Erpi  3 

Cinegraphic  2 

Cinegraphic  4 

Cinegraphic  1 

Erpi  3 

Eastman  2 

Eastman  2 

Erpi  3 

Eastman  2 

Erpi  5 

Eastman  2 

U.  S.  Agric.  1 

AAA  farm  program  in  the  Northeast  and  East  Central  regions.  Shows  inter- 
dependence of  agriculture  and  industry,  farm  surpluses,  practices  such  as  liming, 
terracing  and  woodlot  improvement. 


591.92 

595.76 

616.24 

595.7 

677.2 

634.9 

598.2 

022.33 

591.5 

631.4 


Beach  and  Sea  Animals  1  Sound 

Beetles  1  Sound 

Behind  the  Shadows  1  Sound 

Beneath  Our  Feet  1  Sound 

Better  Days  for  Dixie  1  Silent 

Big  Game  National  Forest  1  Silent 

Birds  of  Prey  1  Sound 

Bituminous  Coal  1  Silent 

Black  Bear  Twins  1  Sound 

Blessing  of  Grass  2  Sound 


Erpi  3 

Erpi  3 
T.  B.  Association        1 

TFC  3 

U.  S.  Agric.  1 

U.  S.  Agric.  1 

Erpi  3 

Eastman  2 

Erpi  3 

U.  S.  Agric.  1 


•  Not  listed  in  Wilson  Catalog. 
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Audio-Visual  Aids 


WU.8071 

Silent  or 

Catalog  No.         Title 

Reels     Sound 

Producer 

Unit  Value 

386 

Boat  Trip 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

613 

Body  Defenses  Against 

Disease 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

611 

Body  Frame  Work 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

940.53 

Bombs  Over  Europe 

1 

Sound 

Castle 

3 

917.5 

Boone  Trail 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

973.3 

Boy  Who  Saved  a  Nation 

1 

Sound 

TFC 

3 

788 

Brass  Choir 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

918.1 

Brazil,  Amazon  Lowlands 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

918.1 

Brazil,  Eastern  Highlands 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

666.7 

Making  Paving  Brick 

1 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

917.92 

Bryce  National  Park 

1 

Sound 

Ford 

1 

690 

Builders,  The 

2 

Sound 

Erpi 

5 

595.78 

Butterflies 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

386 

Canals  of  England 

2 

Sound 

Erpi 

5 

921 

Carver,  George  Washington 

1 

Sound 

TFC 

3 

541.3 

Catalysis 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

636.2 

Cattleman,  The 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

917.28 

Central  America 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

918.3 

Chile 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

914.92 

Children  of  Holland 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

915.2 

Children  of  Japan 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

917.2 

Children  of  Mexico 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

914.94 

Children  of  Switzerland 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

371.42 

Choosing  Your  Vocation 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

616.9 

Choose  To  Live 

2 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

362.7 

City  of  Little  Men 

1 

Sound 

TFC 

3 

646 

Clothing 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

551.57 

Clouds 

1 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

663 

Coffee 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

541.34 

Colloids 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

973.2 

Colonial  Children 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

333 

Conservation  of  Natural 

Resources 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

918 

Continent  of  South  America 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

612 

Control  of  Body  Temperature 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

632.7 

Control  of  Worms  In  Hogs 

2 

Silent 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

633.1 

Corn  Farmer 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

364 

Criminal  Is  Born,  A 

2 

Sound 

TFC 

6 

679 

Dangerous  Dust 

1 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

796.4 

Dashes,  Hurdles,  and  Relays 

2 

Sound 

Erpi 

5 

*796.34 

Davis  Cup  Tennis,  1936 

1 

Silent 

Cinegraphic 

2 

*796.34 

Davis  Cup  Tennis,  1937 

1 

Silent 

Cinegraphic 

2 

916.1 

Desert  Patrol 

1 

Sound 

TFC 

3 

*  Not  listed  in  Wilson  Catalog. 
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Wilson 

Silent  or 

Catalog  No.         Title 

Reels 

Sound 

Producer 

Unit  Value 

380 

Development  of  Transporta- 

tion 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

612.3 

Digestion  of  Food 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

796.4 

Distance  Races 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

536 

Distributing  Heat  Energy 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

975 

Dixieland 

1 

Sound 

TFC 

3 

636 

Do  Unto  Animals 

2 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

582.13 

Dodder 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

973.2 

Early  Settlers  of  New 

England 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

525 

Earth  In  Motion 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

551 

Earth's  Rocky  Crust 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

541.37 

Electrochemistry 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

538 

Electrodynamics 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

541.2 

Electrons 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

537 

Electrostatics 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

591.5 

Elephants 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

531 

Energy  and  Its  Trans- 

formation 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

612.4 

Endocrine  Glands 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

520 

Exploring  the  Universe 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

617.7 

Eyes,  The  Elementary 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

630.1 

Farm  and  City  Forward 

Together 

1 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

636 

Farm  Animals 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

371.42 

Finding  Your  Life  Work 

2 

Sound 

Vocation  Guid. 

5 

614.84 

Fireman,  The 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

634.92 

Fire  Weather 

2 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

614.8 

First  Aid:    Bleeding  and 

Minor  Wounds 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

614.8 

First  Aid:    Life  Saving 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

* 

5-C  Clubs  of  Cuba 

1 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

(Released  1941)  Shows  how  the  5-C  Clubs,  comparable  to  the  4-H  agricultural 
clubs  of  the  United  States,  work  for  the  improvement  of  Cuban  farm  life.  Rare  and 
beautiful  scenes  of  rural  life  and  agricultural  activities,  5-C  club  members  in  train- 
ing, at  work  and  at  play. 


551.5 

582.13 

799.3 

613.2 

796.33 

796.33 

799 

799 

551.3 


Flood  Weather 

3 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

Flowers  at  Work 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

Follow  the  Arrow 

1 

Sound 

TFC 

3 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

Football  Thrills,  1939 

1 

Sound 

Castle 

3 

Football  Thrills,  1940 

1 

Sound 

Castle 

3 

Forest  Fires  or  Game 

1 

Silent 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

Forest  Fires  or  Game 

1 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

Formation  of  Soil 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

*  Not  listed  in  Wilson  Catalog. 
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Wilson 

Silent  or 

Catalog  Nt 

i.         Title 

Reels 

Sound 

Producer 

Unit  Value 

917.1 

French  Canadian  Children 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

636.7 

Friend  Indeed 

1 

Sound 

TFC 

3 

597.8 

Frog,  The 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

582.13 

From  Flower  to  Fruit 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

669.3 

From  Mine  to  Consumer 

2 

Silent 

American  B] 

rass.         1 

* 

Fruits,  Vegetables  and 

Cooperation 

3 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agri. 

1 

536.7 
534 
589.2 
684 
'799 


551.31 
921 


917.86 
666.1 
636.3 
796.34 
387 
632.7 
631.4 
591.5 
*616.9 


(Released  1941)  "Bill"  shows  his  fellow-farmers,  by  means  of  motion  pictures, 
the  benefits  other  farmers  obtain  by  marketing  their  crops  cooperatively.  "Jake," 
ultra-conservative,  offers  many  objections,  but  is  finally  won  over  to  the  idea  of 
starting  a  local  association  on  a  small  scale.  The  growing  and  cooperative  market- 
ing of  such  crops  as  celery,  lettuce,  potatoes,  cherries,  cranberries,  mushrooms, 
peaches,  apples,  and  citrus  fruits  are  shown.  "Believe  it  or  not"  scenes  show  unusual 
methods  of  farming. 

3 
3 
3 
3 
1 


Fuels  and  Heat 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

Fundamentals  of  Acoustics 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

Fungus  Plant 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

Furniture  Craftsman 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

Game  Management 

2 

Silent 

U.  S. 

1     Sound    Erpi 


Agric. 

An  exposition  of  the  need  for  and  the  methods  employed  in  managing  deer  on  the 
Kaibab  National  Forest,  Arizona. 

Geological  Work  of  Ice 
George  Washington 

Conquering  the  Wilderness 

Uniting  the  Colonies 

Winning  Independence 

Building  The  Nation 
Glacier  National  Park 
Glass,  Safety 
Goats 

Good  Badminton 
Good  Neighbors 
Grasshoppers 
Grassland 
Gray  Squirrel 
Great  Heart 

The  film  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  Father  Damien's  life  story  and  work  with 
the  leper  colony  of  Molokai. 

634.909  Great  Smoky  Mountains 

Natioual  Park 
581  Green  Plant 

551.4       Ground  Water 
796.4       Gymnastics 
629.2       Harvest  of  the  Year 
612.1       Heart  and  Circulation 
575.1       Heredity 


1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

1 

Silent 

Park  Service 

1 

2 

Sound 

Ford 

1 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

1 

Sound 

TFC 

3 

2 

Sound 

U.  S.  Films 

1 

2 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

1 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

1 

Sound 

TFC 

3 

1 

Sound 

Dept. 

of  Interior 

1 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

1 

Sound 

TFC 

3 

2 

Sound 

Ford 

1 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

*  Not  listed  in  Wilson  Catalog. 
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Wilson 
Catalog  No.         Title 

917.55     Historic  Scenes  Along  the 

Mount  Vernon  Memorial 

Highway 
540.9       Historical  Introduction  To 

the  Study  of  Chemistry 
629.213  Hit  and  Run  Driver 
595.79     Honey  Bee 
640         Home  Demonstration  Work 

— What  It  Is  and  Does 
595.77    House  Fly 
591.57    How  Nature  Protects 

Animals 

617.6  How  Teeth  Grow 
636.4      How  To  Grow  Hogs 
329  How  To  Vote 
917.53     I  Pledge  My  Heart 
621.31     Induced  Currents 
917.53     Inside  the  White  House 
626         Irrigation — A  Brief  Outline 
626          Irrigation  Farming 

916.1  Italian  Libya 

796.4      Jumps  and  Pole  Vaults 

636.2  Junior  Cattleman 

921  King  Without  a  Crown 

332.4  Know  Your  Money  and 
Making  Money 

917.2  Land  of  Mexico 

332.3  Land  To  Have  and  To  Hold 
581  Leaves 

914.7  Leningrad — Gateway  To 

Soviet  Russia 
634.92  Lest  We  Forget 
340  Life  in  Sometown  U.  S.  A. 

535         Light  Waves  and  Their  Uses 
921  Lincoln,  The  Pioneer 

921  Lincoln,  The  Statesman 

619  Livestock  and  Mankind 

379.173  Living  and  Learning  in  a 

Rural  School 
621.9  Machine  Maker 
538  Magnetic  Effects  of 

Electricity 
589.95     Man  Against  Microbe 


Silent  or 

Beeh 

i    Sound 

Producer                Unit  Value 

1 

Silent 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

2 

Sound 

TFC 

6 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

2 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

2 

Silent 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

1 

Sound 

TFC 

3 

1 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

1 

Sound 

TFC 

3 

1 

Silent 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

1 

Sound 

TFC 

3 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

1 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

1 

Sound 

TFC 

3 

3 

Sound 

U.  S.  Secret  Service 

1 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

2 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

1 

Sound 

TFC 

3 

1 

Silent 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

1 

Sound 

TFC 

3 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

1 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

2 

Sound 

Columbia 

5 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

1 

Sound 

Metropolitan  Life 

1 

•  Not  listed  in  Wilson  Catalog. 
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Audio-Visual  Aids 


Wilson 
Catalog  No, 

*636.7 


'778 


*634.9 


Silent  or 
Title  Reels    Sound         Producer  Unit  Value 

Man's  Greatest  Friend  1     Sound     TFC  3 

Pictures  the  dog  in  its  service  to  mankind.  Shows  the  work  of  Louis  Pasteur 
with  hydrophobia. 

March  of  the  Movies  6     Sound     Int.  Educ.  Films       20 

Produced  by  J.  Stuart  Blackton. 

This  film  serves  a  two-fold  purpose:  first,  it  affords  entertainment  for  the  entire 
family  ;  second,  it  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  comparative  study  of  the  successive 
steps  in  the  development  of  the  motion  picture  from  earliest  conceptions  to  the 
present  time  (suitable  to  supplement  class  instruction  in  art,  drama,  physics,  and 
other  subjects) . 

Scenes  from  the  first  fourteen  silent  motion  pictures  ever  produced  are  included, 
as  well  as  portions  of  later  films,  such  as :  The  Big  Parade ;  The  Hunchback  of 
Notre  Dame;  The  Birth  of  a  Nation;  Pollyana. 

Marking  Timber  2     Silent     U.  S.  Agric.  1 

The  fundamentals  of  timber  marking,  using  Western  yellow  pine  in  the  Black 
Hills  as  an  example.  Primarily  for  students  of  forestry,  but  of  interest  generally 
from  the  standpoint  of  forest  conservation. 


822.33 

Master  Will  Shakespeare 

1 

Sound 

TFC 

3 

612.2 

Mechanisms  of  Breathing 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

641.3 

Meat  and  Romance 

4 

Sound 

Castle 

1 

739 

Metal  Crafts 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

595.7 

Microscopic  Mysteries 

1 

Sound 

TFC 

3 

637 

Milky  Way  Out 

2 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

*622.33 

Modern  Coal  Mining 

2 

Silent 

Goodyear 

1 

Revises  earlier  conceptions  of  a 

coal  miner's  life 

as  one  of  subterra 

lean  slavery. 

Modern  machinery  and  methods  have  revolutionized  the  practice. 

763 

Modern  Lithographer,  The 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

541.2 

Molecular  Theory  of  Matter 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

523.3 

Moon,  The 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

632.7 

Mormon  Cricket 

2 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

632.77 

Mosquito — Public  Enemy 

2 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

632.77 

Mosquitoes 

3 

Silent 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

595.78 

Moths 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

551.43 

Mountain  Building 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

631.4 

Muddy  Water 

1 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

611 

Muscles 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

*636.5 

National  Poultry  Improve- 

ment Plan 

3 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

Breeding  poultry  for  high  egg 

production  and  good  meat  quality. 

A  thorough 

treatise. 

970.1 

Navajo  Children 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

970.1 

Navajo  Indians 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

326 

Negro  Farmer 

3 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

613.8 

Nervous  System 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

639 

New  England  Fisherman 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

909 

News  Parade  of  the  Year 

1940 

1 

Sound 

Castle 

3 

917.5 

New  South 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

*  Not  listed  in  Wilson  Catalog. 


Educational  Film  Library  15 

Wilson  Silent  or 

Catalog  No.         Title  Reels    Sound         Producer  Unit  Value 

*606  New  York's  World  Fair,  1940     1     Sound     Ford  1 

Action  pictures  of  the  fair,  including  the  motor  car  exhibition. 

*  North  Carolina — Variety  4     Sound    N.  C.  Dept.  of 

Vacationland     (color)  Conser.  &  Dev.      Free 

(no  charge  except  for  transportation) 

This  all  color  film  covers  recreational,  scenic  and  historical  feautres  of  a  state 
that  is  490  miles  long  and  rises  from  the  coast,  where  the  first  English  colony  was 
planted,  to  the  highest  mountains  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

*917.59     Ocala  1     Sound     U.  S.  Agric.  1 

Scenes  of  Ocala  National  Forest  in  Central  Florida. 

917.71     Ohio  Travelogs  Parts  2,  5, 

12,  15,  17,  Each  1     Sound     Ohio  Education  1 

917.5       Old  South  1     Silent     Eastman  2 

629.213  Once  Upon  a  Time  1     Sound     Metropolitan  1 

*  634.9       Operation  of  a  Forest 

Nursery  1     Sound     U.  S.  Agric.  1 

Shows  how  tree  seeds  are  gathered  and  planted  and  how  seedlings  are  cared  for 
until  ready  to  transplant  in  the  open. 

Orange  Grower 

Our  Daily  Bread 

Our  Earth 

Our  National  Government 

A  graphic  analysis  of  our  form  of  National  Government  showing  and  explaining 
the  separate  functions  of  each  branch.  Actual  scenes  in  Washington  give  a  clear 
mental  picture  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business  of  government. 

Overland  to  California  1     Silent     Eastman  2 

Oxidation  and  Reduction  1     Sound     Erpi  3 

Panama  Canal  Zone  1     Silent     Cunard  1 

The  story  of  a  great  engineering  achievement,  showing  the  method  by  which  the 
canal  is  operated. 

629.213  Parade  of  Champions  1     Sound     Castle  3 

*791.6       Parade  of  Comic  Balloons  1     Silent     Goodyear  1 

Tony  Sarg's  spectacular  reproductions  of  nationally  known  favorites  of  the 
funnies. 


634.3 

633.1 

551 

*342.73 

978 

542 

*918.6 

1 

Sound 

Erpi                              3 

1 

Silent 

U.  S.  Agric.                 1 

1 

Sound 

Erpi                              3 

1 

Sound 

Knowledge  Builders  3 

385 

Passenger  Train 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

916.7 

People  of  the  Congo 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

917.2 

People  of  Mexico 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

789 

Percussion  Group 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

921 

Perfect  Tribute 

2 

Sound 

TFC 

6 

636.4 

Pig  Projects  Make  Profits 

(color) 

2 

Sound 

Duroc  Assoc. 

1 

634.9 

Pine  Ways  to  Profit 

2 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

581 

Plant  Growth 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

581.5 

Plant  Traps 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

975.5 

Planter  of  Colonial  Virginia 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

*  Not  listed  in  Wilson  Catalog. 
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Audio-Visual  Aids 


Wilson 
Catalog  No, 

739 

796.357 
*631.5 


Silent  or 
Reels     Sound 


Title 

Plastic  Art  1     Sound 

Play  Ball  1     Sound 

Plenty  Without  Waste  1     Silent 

Animated  cartoon  portraying  the  AAA  farm  program  in  the  Corn  Belt, 
elsewhere.  Shows  operation  of  the  ever-normal  granary  for  corn — acreage  allot- 
ments, soil  improvement,  and  conservation,  storage  loans — and  how  it  affects 
farmers,  consumers  and  businessmen. 


Producer 

Erpi 
TFC 
U.  S.  Agric. 


Unit  Value 

3 
3 
1 

Usable 


641 

Plow,  Plains,  and  Peace 

2 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

630.973 

Plow  That  Broke  The 

Plains,  The 

3 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

2 

591.92 

Pond  Insects 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

*664.9 

Pork  on  the  Farm 

2 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

613 

Posture 

Potash  in  Southern 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

Agriculture 

2 

Sound 

Amer.  Potash  Inst. 

1 

738 

Pottery  Making 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

636.5 

Poultry  on  The  Farm 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

617.7 

Preventing  Blindness  and 

Saving  Sight 

2 

Silent 

Nat.  Soc.  Blind 

1 

665.5 

Producing  Crude  Oil 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

970.1 

Pueblo  Dwellers 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

916.7 

Pygmies  of  Africa 

2 

Sound 

Erpi 

5 

631.4 

Rain  on  The  Plains 

1 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

677.4 

Rayon 

3 

Sound 

Amer.  Visco 

1 

581 

Reaction  in  Plants  and 

Animals 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

917.3 

Re-Creation 

3 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

*799.2 

Regulated  Deer  Hunting 

2 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

*799.2 

Regulated  Deer  Hunting 

2 

Silent 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

This  film  shows  the  damage  done  by  deer  when  they  become  too  numerous,  and 
how  they  are  removed  by  trapping,  artificial  rearing  and  shipping  of  fawns,  and  by 
regulated  hunting  on  the  Pisgah  National  Forest  and  Game  Preserve  in  North  Caro- 
lina.  Of  general  interest,  but  especially  for  sportsmen. 


629.2 

Rhapsody  in  Steel 

3 

Sound 

Ford 

1 

612.6 

Reproduction  Among 

Mammals 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

338.9 

Right  To  Work 

1 

Sound 

WPA 

1 

917.8 

Rio  Grande 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

917.7 

River,  The 

3 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

2 

598.2 

Robin  Redbreast 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

546 

Romance  of  Radium 
(Mms.  Curie) 

1 

Sound 

TFC 

3 

581 

Roots  of  Plants 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

678 

Rubber 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

614.8 

Safety  in  The  Home 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

*  Not  listed  in  Wilson  Catalog. 
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WUaon 
Catalog  No. 

614.8 

614.8 

614.8 

631.1 

633.3 

629.2 

581 

342.73 

639 

728 

636.7 

387 

621 

612.7 

541.34 

523.2 

598.2 

534 

629.213 

595.4 

636.2 

784 
616.9 
634.92 
921 
675 
*634.9 


787 
614.8 

664.1 
*664.1 


553.6 

785 

371.33 

973 

973 


Silent  or 

Title 

Reels 

Sound 

Producer                 Unit  Value 

Safety  At  Home 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

Safety  At  Play 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

Safety  Vacation 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

Salt  of  the  Earth 

2 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

Science  and  Agriculture 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

Science  Rules  the  Rouge 

2 

Sound 

Ford 

1 

Seed  Dispersal 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

Servant  of  The  People 

2 

Sound 

TFC 

6 

Shell  Fishing 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

Shelter 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

Shep,  The  Farm  Dog 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

Ship  That  Died 

1 

Sound 

TFC 

3 

Sign  of  Dependable  Credit 

2 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

Simple  Machines 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

Skin,  The 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

Smoke 

1 

Silent 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

Solar  Family,  The 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

Some  Friendly  Birds 

1 

Silent 

Eastman 

2 

Sound  Waves  and  Their 

Sources 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

Speaking  of  Safety 

1 

Silent 

Commerce 

1 

Spiders 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

Spring  Shows  and  Beef 

Cattle 

1 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

Star  Spangled  Banner 

1 

Sound 

American  Films 

1 

Story  of  Dr.  Jenner 

1 

Sound 

TFC 

3 

Stop  Forest  Fires 

1 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

Story  of  Alfred  Nobel 

1 

Sound 

TFC 

3 

Story  of  Leather 

2 

Silent 

American  Tanners 

1 

Strength  of  The  Hills 

1 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

Dramatization  of  the  need  for  protection  of  our  forests,  parks,  and  land  in  order 
that  we  might  enjoy  them. 

1     Sound 


String  Choir 

Street  Safety  for  Primary 

Grades 
Sugar  Cane 
Sugar  Refining  Process 


Erpi 


1  Silent     Eastman  2 

2  Sound     U.  S.  Agric.  1 

3  Sound     Dixie  Crystals  1 

A  complete  picture  of  the  story  of  sugar  from  the  cane  fields  to  the  various  forms 
of  refined  sugar  available  for  direct  consumption. 


Sulphur,  Mining  2  Sound 

Symphony  Orchestra  1  Sound 

Teaching  With  Sound  Film  1  Sound 

Territorial  Expansion  of  US  2  Sound 

Territorial  Possessions  of  US  2  Sound 


Freeport  Sulphur  1 

Erpi  3 

Erpi  3 

Int.  Geographer  6 

Int.  Geographer  6 


*  Not  listed  in  Wilson  Catalog. 
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Audio-Visual  Aids 


Wilson 

Silent  or 

Catalog  No.         Title 

Reels 

i     Sou?id 

Producer 

Unit  Value 

631.4 

Terracing  in  North  East 

1 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

536.7 

Thermodynamics 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

616.6 

They  Live  Again 

1 

Sound 

TFC 

3 

136.7 

Thirty-six  Weeks  Behavior 

Day 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

917.3 

This  Amazing  America 

(color) 

4 

Sound 

Greyhound  Bus 

1 

616.9 

Three  Counties  Against 

Syphilis 

2 

Sound 

Public  Health 

1 

636.8 

Three  Little  Kittens 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

598.2 

Thrushes  and  Relatives 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

591.92 

Tiny  Water  Animals 

1 

Sound 

Erpi 

3 

* 

Treasures  of  the  Forest 

2 

Sound 

U.  S.  Agric. 

1 

(Released  1941)  On  the  forest  products  industry  of  Sweden:  the  cutting  and 
transportation  by  sleighs,  trucks,  electric  railways  and  waterways  of  logs  to  the 
pulp  and  saw  mills  ;  cutting  logs  into  lumber  and  pulpwood ;  the  manufacture  of 
wood  pulp,  paper  and  viscose ;  the  conversion  of  viscose  to  rayon  fibres. 


634.9 

634.9 

676 

631.1 

591.5 

541.3 

942.08 
551.2 
621.312 
917.53 
917.53 
940.5 
916.7 
551.3 
551.5 
*551.5 


F 

797.1 

631 

591.5 

970.1 

F 


Tree  of  Life  2  Sound 

Trees  to  Tame  The  Wind  1  Sound 

Trees  To  Tribune  3  Sound 

Truck  Farmer  1  Sound 

Vanishing  Herds  2  Sound 

Velocity  of  Chemical  1  Sound 

Reaction 

Visit  of  King  George  1  Sound 

Volcanoes  In  Action  1  Sound 

Water  Power  1  Sound 

Washington,  D.  C.  1  Sound 

Washington,  The  Capitol  1  Sound 

War  In  Europe  1  Sound 

Watussi  of  Africa  1  Sound 

Wearing  Away  of  the  Land       1  Sound 

Weather  Forecasting  1  Silent 

Weather  Wizards  1  Sound 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  services  rendered 

economic  aspects  of  the  country.  (Pete  Smith  Series) 


U.  S.  Agric.  1 

U.  S.  Agric.  1 
Chicago  Tribune         1 

Erpi  3 

U.  S.  Agric.  1 

Erpi  3 

Erpi  3 

Erpi  3 

Erpi  3 

TFC  3 

Castle  3 

Castle  3 

Erpi  3 

Erpi  3 

Eastman  2 

TFC  3 

by  the  Weather  Bureau  in  the 


Wee  Anne  and  the  Snow  Man 
Wee  Anne  Goes  Sailing 
Wee  Anne  Visits  Farm 
Wee  Anne  Visits  the  Zoo 
Wee  Anne  Sees  the  Indians 
Wee  Anne's  Christmas 


Us  Silent  Cinegraphic  1 

1  Silent  Cinegraphic  2 

2  Silent  Cinegraphic  4 
1  Silent  Cinegraphic  2 
1  Silent  Cinegraphic  2 
1  Silent  Cinegraphic  2 


•  Not  listed  in  Wilson  Catalog. 


Educational  Film  Library  19 

Wilson  Silent  or 

Catalog  No.         Title  Reels     Sound  Producer  Unit  Value 

*636.7       Wee  Anne's  Dog  Sandy  1     Silent     Cinegraphic  1 

This  is  a  simple  story  of  what  Sandy  does  during  the  day.  He  gets  out  of  bed  in 
his  nightgown,  has  a  morning  dip,  plays  tag  with  Wee  Anne,  is  dressed  up,  taken 
for  a  ride  in  the  doll  buggy,  listens  to  the  toy  phonograph,  says  his  prayers  and 
goes  to  bed. 

Weight  Events  1  Sound  Erpi  3 

What  Price  Safety  2  Sound  TFC  6 

White  Fringed  Beetle  2  Sound  U.  S.  Agric.  1 

Wheat  Farmer,  The  1  Sound  Erpi  3 

Winged  Warfare  2  Silent  U.  S.  Agric.  1 

Airplane  dusting  of  cotton  for  control  of  bollweevil.  Adapted  from  the  story,  "A 
Borgia  of  the  Air." 

Winning  Football  Plays  1938  1  Sound  Castle  3 

Winter  Wonderland  1  Sound  U.  S.  Agric.  1 

Wise  Land  Use  Pays  2  Sound  U.  S.  Agric.  1 

*  Wizards  of  Svalof  2  Sound  U.  S.  Agric.  1 

(Released  1941)  A  Swedish  subject  on  genetics,  mostly  of  wheat.  From  the  time 
of  Linnaeus  (1707-1778)  Sweden  has  been  in  the  forefront  in  plant  improvement. 
The  film  shows  scientists  of  the  Swedish  Seed  Union  at  Svalof  at  work  and  the  four 
methods  of  plant  improvement,  which  are  well  illustrated. 

*910  Women  of  Many  Lands  1  Sound  TFC  3 

788  Woodwind  Choir  1  Sound  Erpi  3 

612.4  Work  of  the  Kidneys  1  Sound  Erpi  3 

551.48  Work  of  the  Rivers  1  Sound  Erpi  3 

551.48  Work  of  Running  Water  i  Sound  Erpi  3 

551.3  Work  of  the  Atmosphere  1  Sound  Erpi  3 

248  World  at  Prayer  1  Sound  TFC  3 

Glimpses  of  women  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  world. 

917.87  Yellowstone  National  Park  1  Silent  Eastman  2 

917.87  Yellowstone  National  Park  1  Sound  Ford  1 

374  You  and  Your  Child  2  Sound  U.  S.  Agric.  1 

917.92  Zion  National  Park  1  Sound  Ford  1 


796.4 

690 

632.7 

633.1 

*632.7 

796.33 

796.9 

631.4 

*  Not  listed  in  Wilson  Catalog. 


LANTERN  SLIDE  LOAN  SERVICE 

One  Individual  Unit     $  .50 

Slides  as  well  as  other  visual  aids  may  be  used  under  any  of  the  plans 
listed  in  the  front  of  this  bulletin. 

The  borrower  is  responsible  for  any  slides  broken  while  in  use. 

All  slides  here  listed  are  4  x  3  M  inches  to  be  used  in  a  regular  stereopti- 
con  lantern.  Where  manuals  are  provided  a  notation  to  that  effect  is  made 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  slides  in  the  set. 


LIST  OF  NEW  KEYSTONE  GLASS  LANTERN  SLIDES 

BIOLOGY  SERIES— Each  Series  consists  of  12  Slides 

Catalog  Number  Unit  Value 

1B12  Microscopic  Life  and   Cells  1  Unit 

Series  I 

2-3B24        Food  Production  and  Digestive  Processes  1  Unit 

Series  II 
Series  III 

4-7B48         Plant  Groups  1  Unit 

Series  IV     Thallophytes 

Series  V       Thallophytes  and  Bryophytes 

Series  VI    Pteridophytes 

Series  VII  Spermatophytes 

8-9B24         Animal   Groups   1  Unit 

Series  VIII  Protozoans 

Series  IX      Lower  Forms  of  Animal  Life 

10-11B24     Animal   Groups   1  Unit 

Series  X     Arthropoda 

Series  XI  Vertebrate  Animals 

12-15B48     Reproduction  of  Plants  and  Animals  1  Unit 

Series  XII     Plants  and  Their  Ways 

Series  XIII  Plants  and  Their  Ways 

Series  XIV  Plants  and  Their  Ways 

Series  XV     Plants  and  Their  Ways 

16-17B24     Reproduction  of  Plants  and  Animals  1  Unit 

Series  XVI     Animals  and  Their  Ways 
Series  XVII  Animals  and  Their  Ways 

18B12  The  Web  of  Life  1  Unit 

Series  XVIII 

13B12  Behaviorism    1  Unit 

Series  XIX 

20B12  Genetics  1  Unit 

Series  XX 
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GENERAL  SCIENCE  SERIES— Each  Series  consists  of  20  Slides  and  a 

Teacher's  Manual 

1GS20       The   Air   1  Unit 

2GS20       Astronomy     1  Unit 

3GS20       Electricity    1  Unit 

4GS20       Health     1  Unit 

5GS20       Light     1  Unit 

6GS20       Living    Things— Animals    1  Unit 

7GS20       Living  Things— Plants  1  Unit 

8GS20       Sound    1  Unit 

9GS20       Weather  and  Climate  1  Unit 

10GS20     Heat  and  Fire  1  Unit 

11GS20     (Not  Released)  1  Unit 

12GS20     The  Earth's  Crust  1  Unit 

13GS20     Food 1  Unit 

14GS20     Machinery    1  Unit 


GEOGRAPHY  SERIES— Each  Series  consists  of  8  colored  and  17  plain 
slides,  a  teacher's  manual,  and  a  colored  map  slide 

1G26       The  Congo  Region  1  Unit 

2G26       The  Land  of  the  Nile  1  Unit 

3G26       Mediterranean    Lands    1  Unit 

4G26       Switzerland— A  Land  of  Mountains  1  Unit 

5G26       Down  the  Rhine  to  the  Netherlands  1  Unit 

6G26       Norway — A  Mountainous  Country  by  the  Sea  1  Unit 

7G26       Arctic  Lands  and  Farthest  North  1  Unit 

8G26       Southern  Lands — Australia  and  Antarctica  1  Unit 

9G26       A  World  View — Many  Lands  and  Peoples  1  Unit 

10G26     Life  in  the  Mountain  and  Plateau  States  1  Unit 

11G26     Life  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  1  Unit 

12G26     Life  in  the  North  Central  States  1  Unit 

13G26     Making  a  Living  in  Our  Southland  1  Unit 

14G26     Washington— Our  Nation's  Capitol  1  Unit 

15G26     Life  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  1  Unit 

16G26     Life  in  Changing  New  England  1  Unit 

17G26     From  New  York  to  Omaha  on  the  Lincoln  Highway 1  Unit 

18G26     From  Omaha  to  San  Francisco  on  the  Lincoln  Highway 1  Unit 

19G26     Scattered  American  Lands  1  Unit 

20G26     Our  Neighbors  in  Eastern  Canada  1  Unit 

21G26     Our  Neighbors  in  Western  and  Northern  Canada  1  Unit 

22G26     Our  Mexican  Neighbors  1  Unit 

23G26     Living  in  the  Caribbean  Lands  1  Unit 

24G26     The  East-Coast  Countries  of  South  America  1  Unit 

25G26     The  West-Coast  Countries  of  South  America  1  Unit 
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26G26  Great   Britain   1  Unit 

27G26  Italy  1  Unit 

28G26  The  Iberian  Peninsula  1  Unit 

29G26  France     1  Unit 

30G26  Three  Progressive  Small  Nations — The  Netherlands, 

Belgium  and  Denmark  1  Unit 

31G26  Scandinavia    1  Unit 

32G26  Finland  and  the  Baltic  States  1  Unit 


HEALTH  SERIES — (Approximately  35%  of  these  slides  are  hand-painted) 

1H25  Posture   (25  slides)   1  Unit 

2H25  Skeletal  and  Muscular  System  (25  slides)  1  Unit 

3H21  Circulation  and  Respiration  (21  slides)  1  Unit 

4H25  Digestive   System    (25   slides)    1  Unit 

5H18  Special  Senses    (18  slides)   1  Unit 

6H26  Teeth   (26  slides)   1  Unit 


PHYSICS  SERIES— Each  Series  consists  of  12  slides  and  Teacher's  Manual 

l-2Ph24         Pressure  in  Liquids  1  Unit 

Series  I  and  II 

3-4Ph24         Pressure   in   Air  1  Unit 

Series  III  and  IV 

5Phl2  Molecular  Forces  and  Motions  1  Unit 

Series  V 

6-7Ph24         Force  and  Motion  1  Unit 

Series  VI  and  VII 

8-10Ph36       Work  and  Mechanical  Energy 1  Unit 

Series  VIII,  IX,  X 

HPhl2  Work  and  Heat  Energy  (Thermometry-Expansion 

Coefficients)    1  Unit 

Series  XI 

12-14Ph36     Transference  of  Heat— Change  of  State  1  Unit 

Series  XII,  XIII,  XIV 

15-16Ph24     Nature  and  Transmission  of  Sound  1  Unit 

Series  XV  and  XVI 
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17-18Ph24     Properties  of  Musical  Sounds  1  Unit 

Series  XVII  and  XVIII 

19-21Ph36     Nature  and  Transmission  of  Light  1  Unit 

Series  XIX,  XX,  XXI 

22-25Ph48     Image   Formation   1  Unit 

Series  XXII,  XXIII,  XXIV,  XXV 

26-27Ph24     Color  Phenomena   1  Unit 

Series  XXVI,  XXVII 

28Phl2  Magnetism    1  Unit 

Series  XXVIII 

29PM2  Static  Electricity 1  Unit 

Series  XXIX 

30-32Ph36     Electricity  in  Motion  1  Unit 

Series  XXX,  XXXI,  XXXII 

33-35Ph36     Electricity   in   Motion    1  Unit 

Series  XXXIII,  XXXIV,  XXXV 

36-37Ph24     Induced    Currents    1  Unit 

Series  XXXVI,  XXXVII 

38-49Ph36     Induced    Currents    1  Unit 

Series  XXXVIII,  XXXIX,  XL 


PRIMARY  SERIES— Each  series  consists  of  8  colored  slides,  17  plain 
slides  and  a  teacher's  manual 

lPr25     Community  Helpers  1  Unit 

2Pr25     Homes    1  Unit 

3Pr25     Indians  of  the  Southwest  1  Unit 

4Pr25     The  Family  1  Unit 

5Pr25     The  Farmer  1  Unit 

6Pr25     Primitive   Indians   1  Unit 

7Pr25     Public  Helpers  1  Unit 


SAFETY  SERIES 

1S30     Safety  on  the  Highway  (10  colored  slides,  20  plain  slides, 

and   a  teacher's   manual)    1  Unit 

2S30     Safety  in  the  Home  (5  colored  slides,  25  plain  slides, 

and  a  teacher's  manual)  1  Unit 
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TRANSPORTATION  SERIES— Each  series  consists  of  8  colored  and 

17  plain  slides 

1T25  Boats 1  Unit 

2T25  Bridges    1  Unit 

3T25  Roads     1  Unit 

4T25  Iron  Horse  1  Unit 

5T25  Air   1  Unit 

6T25  Vehicles    1  Unit 

7T25  Ships    1  Unit 


ART  SLIDES 

A  number  of  slides  on  art  are  available.    If   interested,  write  to  the 
Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  for  information. 


All  of  the  transcriptions  listed  can  be  played  on  a  regular  phonograph. 
(78  revolutions  per  minute.) 

Transcriptions  as  well  as  other  audio-visual  aids  may  be  used  under 
any  of  the  special  plans  described  in  the  front  of  this  bulletin,  or  they  may 
be  rented  separately.  The  rental  system  set  up  on  page  6  applies  to  all 
audio-visual  aids. 


CLASSROOM  RECORDINGS 


MERCURY  TEXT  RECORDS 
Featuring  Orson  Welles 

Of  equal  interest  to  all  teachers  of  English  and  dramatic  art  is  the  announcement  of 
a  complete  recording  of  MACBETH  as  produced  by  Orson  Welles  and  his  Mercury 
Theatre  group.  Assisting  Welles,  who  plays  the  part  of  Macbeth,  are  the  "regulars"  of 
the  Mercury  Company,  together  with  such  guest  stars  as  Fay  Bainter  (Lady  Macbeth) 
and  Edith  Barrett  (Lady  Macduff).  The  incidental  music  especially  written  for  these 
recordings  is  the  work  of  the  well-known  composer,  Bernard  Herrmann,  who  conducts 
the  symphony  orchestra  throughout  the  performance. 

Merchant  of  Venice    (12  records)  3  Units 

Twelfth  Night    (10  records)  3  Units 

Julius  Caesar    (11  records)   3  Units 

Macbeth    (9  records)   3  Units 


CAVALCADE  OF  AMERICA  RECORDINGS 

Abraham  Lincoln     (3  records)    2  Units 

Raymond  Massey  as  Abraham  Lincoln  in  a  play  written  by  Robert  E.  Sherwood 
from  Carl  Sandburg's  Abraham  Lincoln:  The  War  Years. 

Robert  E.  Lee    (3  records)  2  Units 

A  radio  drama  based  on  material  adapted  from  Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Freeman's 
biography  "R.  E.  Lee."    Starring  Philip  Merivale. 

Benedict  Arnold    (3  records)  2  Units 

The  story  of  the  brilliant,  erratic  traitor  and  the  relentless  tragedy  that  fol- 
lowed him  to  a  dishonored  memory  in  the  annals  of  history.  Starring  Claude 
Rains. 

Walter  Reed    (3  records)   2  Units 

The  American  soldier-physician  and  his  efforts  to  discover,  clarify  and  to  take 
steps  to  eradicate  the  disease  called  "Yellow  Jack." 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  DEMOCRACY  RECORDS    (ERPI) 

(Series  One:   Magna  Carta  to  The  Constitution) 

Authenticated  dramatizations  of  salient  episodes  in  the  development  of  demo- 
cratic  institutions. 


1.    The  Magna  Carta 

Beginnings  of  Parliament 


2.    Freeing  of  the  Serfs 
Mayflower  Compact 


3.   House  of  Burgesses 
Petition  of  Right 


1  record  1  Unit 


1  record  1  Unit 


1  record  1  Unit 


4.    New  England  Town  Meeting 
Public  Education  Begins 


5.    Penn  and  Religious  Liberty- 
Bacon's  Rebellion 


6.    Right  of  Habeas  Corpus 
Indictment  of  Slavery 


7.    Locke  on  Human  Rights 
Freedom  of  the  Press 


8.    Search  and  Seizure  Issue 
Stamp  Tax — Proposal 


9.    Stamp  Tax — Opposition 
American  Outlook:    1775 


1  record  1  Unit 


1  record  1  Unit 


1  record  1  Unit 


1  record  1  Unit 


1  record  1  Unit 


1  record  1  Unit 


10.    Declaration  of  Independence 
The  Constitution 


1  record  1  Unit 
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AMERICANS  ALL  —  IMMIGRANTS  ALL  RECORDINGS 

(3  records  per  program) 

A  new  way  of  telling  the  history  of  the  growth  of  our  Nation.  ...  It  is  the  story  of 
the  most  spectacular  movement  of  humanity  in  all  recorded  time — the  movement  of 
millions  of  men,  women  and  children  from  other  lands  to  the  land  they  made  their  own. 
It  is  the  story  of  what  they  endured  and  accomplished — and  it  is  also  the  story  of  what 
this  country  did  for  them. 

Program     1 — (not  recorded) 

Program     2 — Our  English  Heritage  (3  records)  1  Unit 

Program    3 — Our  Hispanic  Heritage    (3  records)  1  Unit 

Program     4 — Scotch,  Scotch-Irish,  and  Welsh  in  the 

United  States    (3  records)   1  Unit 

Program    5 — Winning  Freedom    (3  records)  1  Unit 

Program    6 — The  Negro  in  the  United  States    (3  records)  1  Unit 

Program    7 — French-Speaking  People  and  the  Netherlanders 

in  the  United  States    (3  records)  1  Unit 

Program     8 — (not  recorded) 

Program    9 — Irish  in  the  United  States    (3  records)  1  Unit 

Program  10 — Germans  in  the  United  States    (3  records)  1  Unit 

Program  11 — Scandinavians     (3  records)    1  Unit 

Program  12 — Closing  Frontiers    (3  records)  1  Unit 

Program  13 — Jews  in  the  United  States    (3  records)  1  Unit 

Program  14 — Slavs  in  the  United  States    (I)    (3  records)  1  Unit 

Program  15— Slavs  in  the  United  States    (II)    (3  records)  1  Unit 

Program  16 — Orientals  in  the  United  States    (3  records)  1  Unit 

Program  17 — Italians  in  the  United  States    (3  records)  1  Unit 

Program  18 — Near  Eastern  People  in  the  United  States 

(3  records)  1  Unit 

Program  19 — Other  Groups    (3  records)  1  Unit 

(Portuguese,   Hungarians,   Latvians,   Estonians) 

Program  20 — Contributions  in  Industry    (3  records)  1  Unit 

Program  21 — Contributions  in  Science    (3  records)  1  Unit 

Program  22 — Arts  and  Crafts    (3  records)  1  Unit 

Program  23 — Social  Progress    (3  records)   1  Unit 

Program  24 — A  New  England  Town    (3  records)  1  Unit 

Program  25 — An  Industrial  City    (3  records)   1  Unit 

Program  26 — Grand  Finale    (3  records)   1  Unit 

A  summary.  What  have  been  the  results  of  "the  greatest  movement  of  human- 
ity" in  history?  What  have  we  gained?  What  of  the  future?  This  program  will 
stimulate  listeners  to  reach  for  the  answers. 
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WESTERN  CAROLINA  TEACHER'S  COLLEGE  RECORDINGS 

The  following  3  programs  were  recorded  by  the  Guidance  Clinic 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Carl  D.  Killian. 

Our  School    (3  records)  1  Unit 

Students  describe  the  activities  of  the  Cool  Spring  School,   Cool  Spring,  North 
Carolina. 

Our  Part  in  Defense    (3  records)  1  Unit 

Murphy   (North  Carolina)   School  students  tell  of  their  part  in  national  defense. 

Indian  Cantata    (3  records) 1  Unit 

An    Indian    Cantata    produced    by    the    music    students    of    Western    Carolina 
Teacher's  College. 


KNOW  YOUR  STATE  GOVERNMENT  RECORDINGS 

The  following  transcriptions  were  recorded  by  WPTF  during  the 
actual  broadcast  of  this  educational  feature  made  by  state  officials 
and  students  of  the  Hugh  Morson  High  School  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 

Department  of  Labor    (3  records)  1  Unit 

Mr.  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Historical  Commission    (3  records)  1  Unit 

Dr.  C.  C.  Crittenden,  Secretary. 

State  Highway  Commission    (3  records)   1  Unit 

Mr.  Louis  W.  Payne,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer. 

State  Board  of  Health    (3  records)  1  Unit 

Dr.  Carl  V.  Reynolds,  State  Health  Officer. 


SOUND  OF  HISTORY  RECORDINGS 

And  Then  Came  War:   1939 

with  Elmer  Davis    (3  records)  2  Units 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  DEBATING  UNION 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

The  High  School  Debating  Union  was  organized  among  the  high  schools 
of  North  Carolina  by  the  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  literary  societies  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  during  the  school  year  1912-13.  The  query 
of  that  year  was,  Resolved,  That  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  allow  women  to  vote  under  the  same  qualifications  as 
men.  Ninety  schools  participated  in  the  first  annual  state-wide  debate  on 
February  22,  1913.  Sixteen  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to 
Chapel  Hill  for  the  final  contest.  The  Pleasant  Garden  high  school,  repre- 
sented by  Grady  Bowman  and  S.  C.  Hodgin,  on  the  affirmative,  won  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  March  7,  1913. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  schools  took  part  in  the  second  annual  state-wide 
debate  on  March  20,  1914,  on  the  subject,  Resolved,  That  the  constitution  of 
North  Carolina  should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum in  state-wide  legislation.  Forty-one  schools  won  both  of  their  debates 
and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  final  contest.  The  Winston-Salem 
high  school,  represented  by  Charles  Roddick  and  Clifton  Eaton,  on  the  nega- 
tive, won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  3,  1914. 
During  the  school  year  1913-14  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was  incor- 
porated as  a  regular  feature  of  the  work  of  the  University  Extension  Division. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  schools  took  part  in  the  third  annual  state-wide 
contest  on  March  26,  1915,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States 
should  adopt  the  policy  of  subsidizing  its  merchant  marine  engaged  in  foreign 
trade.  Fifty  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel  Hill 
for  the  final  contest.  The  Wilson  high  school,  represented  by  Misses  Lalla 
Rookh  Fleming  and  Ethel  Gardner,  on  the  negative,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial 
Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  9,  1915. 

The  query  which  was  discussed  in  the  fourth  annual  state-wide  contest 
on  March  31,  1916,  was,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  adopt  the 
policy  of  greatly  enlarging  its  navy.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  schools 
enrolled  for  the  contest.  Sixty-eight  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and 
sent  their  speakers  to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  final  contest.  Miss  Myrtle  Cooper 
and  Boyd  Harden,  speakers  on  the  affirmative  for  the  Graham  high  school 
won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  14,  1916. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-one  schools  participated  in  the  fifth  annual 
state-wide  debate,  which  was  held  on  March  31,  1917,  on  the  query,  Resolved, 
That  the  federal  government  should  own  and  operate  the  railways.  Seventy- 
four  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  debaters  to  Chapel  Hill 
for  the  final  contest.  The  Waynesville  high  school,  represented  by  Vinson 
Smathers  and  Roy  Francis,  on  the  affirmative,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial 
Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  20,  1917. 

The  sixth  annual  contest  centered  around  the  query,  Resolved,  That 
Congress  should  enact  a  law  providing  for  the  compulsory  arbitration  of 
industrial  disputes.  Three  hundred  schools  participated  in  the  triangular 
debates  on  March  29,  1918.   Sixty-six  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their 
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teams  to  Chapel  Hill  to  enter  the  final  contest.  Thomas  Burton  and  Will 
Anderson,  representing  the  Wilson  high  school,  on  the  negative,  won  the 
Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  12,  1918. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  schools  enrolled  for  the  seventh  annual  state- 
wide debate  on  April  4,  1919,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States 
government  should  adopt  a  policy  of  requiring  one  year  of  military  training  for 
all  able-bodied  men  before  they  reach  the  age  of  21.  Forty-one  schools  won 
both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  the  University  for  the  final 
contest.  The  Durham  high  school,  represented  by  Miss  Aura  Holton  and 
Leo  Brady,  on  the  negative,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate 
on  May  2,  1919. 

Two  hundred  schools  participated  on  April  14,  1920,  in  the  eighth  annual 
state-wide  debate  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  adopt 
a  policy  of  further  material  restriction  of  immigration.  Forty-four  schools 
won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  the  University  to  take  part 
in  the  final  contest.  The  Asheville  high  school,  represented  by  Arthur  Kale 
and  Clifton  Ervin,  on  the  affirmative,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the 
final  debate  on  April  28,  1920. 

Two  hundred  schools  participated  in  the  ninth  annual  state-wide  debating 
contest  on  April  1,  1921.  The  query  was,  Resolved,  That  the  policy  of  col- 
lective bargaining  through  trade  unions  should  prevail  in  American  industry. 
Fifty  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  the  University 
for  the  final  contest.  Miss  Eunice  Hutchins  and  Ludlow  Rogers,  of  the  Dur- 
ham high  school,  representing  the  negative,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup 
in  the  final  debate  on  April  15,  1921. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  schools  took  part  in  the  tenth  annual  state-wide 
debate  on  March  24,  1922,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States 
should  enter  the  League  of  Nations.  Sixty  schools  won  both  of  their  debates 
and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  final  contest.  The  Durham  high 
school,  represented  by  Linwood  Hollowell  and  Freeman  Twaddell,  on  the  nega- 
tive, won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  7,  1922. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  schools  participated  in  the  eleventh  annual  state- 
wide debate  on  March  31,  1923,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  Congress  should 
provide  for  the  enforcement  of  decisions  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  Sixty 
schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  the  University 
for  the  final  contest.  The  Elizabeth  City  high  school,  represented  by  Misses 
Ellen  Mellick  and  Mary  Dozier,  on  the  negative,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial 
Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  13,  1923. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  schools  took  part  in  the  twelfth  annual  state-wide 
debate  on  March  28,  1924,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  inter-allied  war' 
debts  should  be  cancelled.  Seventy-one  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and 
sent  their  teams  to  the  University  for  the  final  contest.  The  Wilson  high 
school,  represented  by  Miss  Catherine  Ware  and  Fred  Carr,  on  the  affirmative, 
won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  11,  1924. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  schools  entered  the  thirteenth  annual  state- 
wide contest  on  March  27,  1925.  The  query  was,  Resolved,  That  North  Caro- 
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line  should  ratify  the  port  terminals  and  water  transportation  act.  Sixty-five 
schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel  Hill.  Miss 
Catherine  Ware  and  Fred  Carr,  of  the  Wilson  high  school,  representing  the 
negative,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  10,  1925. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  schools  took  part  in  the  fourteenth  annual 
state- wide  debate  on  April  2, 1926,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  North  Caro- 
lina should  levy  a  state  tax  on  property  to  aid  in  the  support  of  an  eight 
months  school  term.  Sixty-seven  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent 
their  teams  to  the  University  for  the  final  contest.  The  Winston-Salem  high 
school,  represented  by  Misses  Mell  Efird  and  Loretto  Carroll,  on  the  negative, 
won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  16,  1926. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-three  schools  participated  in  the  fifteenth  an- 
nual state- wide  debate  on  April  1, 1927,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  Congress 
should  enact  the  Curtis-Reed  bill,  providing  for  a  federal  department  of 
education.  Sixty-seven  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams 
to  the  University.  Harry  Gump  and  Henry  Biggs,  of  the  Greensboro  high 
school,  representing  the  affirmative,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the 
final  debate  on  April  20,  1927. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-five  schools  entered  the  sixteenth  annual  state- 
wide debate  which  was  held  on  April  6,  1928.  The  query  for  that  year  was, 
Resolved,  That  Congress  should  enact  the  McNary-Haugen  farm  relief  bill. 
Fifty  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  representatives  to  the 
University.  The  Washington  Collegiate  Institute,  represented  by  Henry 
Roper  and  Hal  Hopper,  on  the  negative,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in 
the  final  debate  on  April  20,  1928. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-six  schools  participated  in  the  seventeenth  an- 
nual state-wide  contest  on  April  5,  1929,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the 
United  States  should  join  the  World  Court.  Fifty-nine  schools  won  both  of 
their  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel  Hill.  Floyd  Adams  and  Shearod 
Crumpler,  of  the  Roanoke  Rapids  high  school,  representing  the  negative, 
won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  19,  1929. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-six  schools  took  part  in  the  eighteenth  annual 
state-wide  contest  on  April  4,  1930,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  North  Caro- 
line should  adopt  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  authorizing  the 
classification  of  property  for  taxation.  Fifty-one  schools  won  both  of  their 
debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  the  University.  The  Goldsboro  high  school, 
represented  by  Miss  Eleanor  Bizzell  and  Ezra  Griffin,  on  the  negative,  won 
the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  18,  1930. 

Two  hundred  and  eighteen  schools  entered  on  April  3,  1931,  the  nine- 
teenth annual  state-wide  contest  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  United 
States  should  grant  immediate  independence  to  the  Philippines.  Fifty-two 
schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  the  University. 
Miss  Marian  Weil  and  Ezra  Griffin,  of  Goldsboro,  representing  the  negative, 
won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  17,  1931. 

Two  hundred  and  fourteen  schools  took  part  in  the  twentieth  annual 
state-wide  contest  on  April  1,  1932,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  United 
States  should  adopt  a  system  of  compulsory  unemployment  insurance.  Fifty- 
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five  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel  Hill. 
The  Curry  high  school,  represented  by  Miss  Katherine  Keister  and  Nash 
Herndon,  on  the  negative,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate 
on  April  15,  1932. 

Two  hundred  and  fifteen  schools  entered  the  twenty-first  annual  state- 
wide debate  on  March  31,  1933,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  North  Caro- 
lina should  adopt  the  sales  tax  as  a  feature  of  its  state  system  of  revenue. 
Fifty-one  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  representatives 
to  Chapel  Hill.  The  Broughton  high  school,  of  Raleigh,  represented  by  Miss 
Katherine  Martin  and  Wade  Marr,  Jr.,  on  the  affirmative,  won  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  14,  1933. 

Two  hundred  schools  participated  in  the  twenty-second  annual  state- 
wide high  school  debate  on  March  30,  1934,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the 
United  States  should  adopt  the  essential  features  of  the  British  system  of 
radio  control  and  operation.  Forty-five  schools  won  both  of  their  debates 
and  sent  their  teams  to  the  University.  The  Thomasville  high  school,  repre- 
sented by  Miss  Katherine  Covington  and  A.  C.  Lovelace,  Jr.,  on  the  affirma- 
tive, won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  13,  1934. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  schools  took  part  in  the  twenty-third  an- 
nual state-wide  high  school  debate  on  March  22,  1935,  on  the  query,  Re- 
solved, That  the  United  States  should  adopt  the  policy  of  extending  federal 
aid  to  general  public  education.  Sixty-eight  schools  won  both  of  their  de- 
bates and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel  Hill.  The  Goldsboro  high  school,  repre- 
sented by  Powell  Bland  and  Maurice  Edwards,  on  the  affirmative,  won  the 
Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  12,  1935. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  schools  participated  in  the  twenty-fourth 
annual  state-wide  high  school  debate  on  March  27,  1936,  on  the  query, 
Resolved,  That  the  several  states  should  provide  for  the  socialization  of 
medicine.  Sixty-four  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams 
to  Chapel  Hill.  The  Kinston  high  school,  represented  by  Miss  Rose  Pully 
and  Miss  Minetta  Bartlett,  on  the  affirmative,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial 
Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  17,  1936. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  schools  participated  in  the  twenty-fifth 
annual  state-wide  high  school  debate  on  April  2,  1937,  on  the  query, 
Resolved,  That  the  government  should  own  and  operate  all  electric  light 
and  power  utilities.  Sixty-three  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent 
their  teams  to  the  University.  The  Weldon  high  school,  represented  by  Miss 
Frances  Johnson  and  Philip  Moore,  on  the  affirmative,  won  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  22,  1937. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-four  schools  participated  in  the  twenty-sixth 
annual  state-wide  high  school  debate  on  April  1,  1938,  on  the  query,  Re- 
solved, That  the  several  states  should  adopt  a  unicameral  system  of  legis- 
lation. Sixty-six  high  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams 
to  the  University.  The  Union  Grove  high  school,  represented  by  Miss  Fern 
Templeton  and  Miss  Wanona  Rash,  on  the  negative,  won  the  Aycock  Me- 
morial Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  22,  1938. 
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Two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  schools  took  part  in  the  twenty-seventh 
annual  state-wide  high  school  debate  on  March  31,  1939,  on  the  query, 
Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  establish  an  alliance  with  Great 
Britain.  Sixty-one  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams 
to  the  University.  The  High  Point  high  school,  represented  by  Kermit 
Albertson  and  George  Humphreys,  on  the  affirmative,  won  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  21,  1939. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  schools  took  part  in  the  twenty-eighth 
annual  state-wide  high  school  debate  on  March  29,  1940,  on  the  query, 
Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  own  and  operate  the  railroads. 
Fifty-five  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  the 
University.  The  Monroe  high  school,  represented  by  Moke  Williams  and 
Miss  Elinor  Ellwanger,  on  the  negative,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in 
the  final  debate  on  April  19,  1940. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  schools  participated  in  the  twenty-ninth  annual 
state-wide  high  school  debate  on  March  28,  1941,  on  the  query,  Resolved, 
That  the  United  States  should  adopt  a  policy  of  requiring  one  year  of  military 
training  of  all  able-bodied  men  before  they  reach  the  age  of  23.  Sixty-four 
high  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  the  Uni- 
versity. The  Durham  high  school,  represented  by  Charles  Markham  and 
Walter  Cannon,  on  the  negative,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final 
debate  on  April  18,  1941. 

THE  QUERY  FOR  1941-42 

The  query  which  will  be  discussed  this  year  by  the  high  schools  holding 
membership  in  the  High  School  Debating  Union  of  North  Carolina  is, 
Resolved,  That  a  union  of  western  hemisphere  nations  should  be  established. 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  statement  of  the  query,  with  the  accompanying 
explanations  and  limitations,  on  page  12  of  this  handbook. 

The  thanks  of  the  compiler  of  this  debate  handbook  are  extended  to  the 
publishers  and  authors  who  very  kindly  gave  permission  for  the  re-printing 
of  articles  included  in  the  handbook. 

REGULATIONS 

1.  The  University  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina will  suggest  a  query,  to  be  discussed  on  a  given  date  by  the  schools 
entering  the  High  School  Debating  Union. 

2.  All  secondary  schools  of  North  Carolina,  however  supported,  offering 
regularly  organized  courses  of  study  above  the  seventh  grade,  and  not  ex- 
tending in  their  scope  and  content  beyond  a  standard  high  school  or  second- 
ary school  course,  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  High  School  De- 
bating Union. 

3.  The  schools  accepting  this  offer  and  thus  becoming  members  of  the 
Union  shall  be  arranged  into  groups  of  three  for  triangular  debates. 

4.  Each  school  of  every  triangular  group  shall  agree  to  furnish  two 
debating  teams  of  two  members  each,  the  one  to  uphold  the  affirmative  side 
of  the  query,  and  the  other  to  defend  the  negative  side. 
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5.  The  members  of  the  debating  teams  must  all  be  bona  fide  students 
of  the  schools  they  represent.  To  be  bona  fide  students,  they  must  be  in 
regular  attendance  at  the  time  of  the  debate,  and  they  must  have  been  in 
regular  attendance  for  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  school  year  up  to  and 
including  the  date  of  the  debate,  and  they  must  have  made  passing  grades 
on  a  majority  of  the  studies  in  some  regularly  organized  course  of  study. 

6.  No  post  graduate  of  a  school — that  is,  no  student  who  has  already 
finished  a  four-year  high  school  course — shall  be  eligible  to  represent  his 
school  in  the  contest.  This  shall  not  serve,  however,  to  debar  those  students 
who  are  in  upper  classes  in  school  systems  modeled  after  the  junior-senior 
plan  (offering  a  five-year  high  school  course)  unless  those  students  have 
already  been  graduated  from,  or  awarded  diplomas  by,  the  schools  which 
they  are  now  attending  or  other  high  schools.  If  such  students,  or  any 
students,  have  been  graduated  already,  or  awarded  diplomas,  they  are,  of 
course  ineligible  to  compete. 

7.  No  student  who  became  21  years  of  age  on  or  before  September  1, 
1941,  shall  be  eligible  to  represent  his  school  in  the  high  school  debates  of 
the  High  School  Debating  Union. 

8.  The  usual  plan  of  procedure  for  the  triangular  contests  will  be  for 
the  affirmative  teams  to  debate  at  home  and  for  the  negative  teams  to  visit. 
However,  whenever  a  plan  for  holding  the  debates  on  neutral  grounds  is 
favored  by  at  least  two  member  schools  of  a  given  triangle,  then  the  debates 
of  that  triangle  will  be  held  on  neutral  territory. 

9.  The  schools  themselves  shall  select  and  agree  upon  the  judges  of  the 
local  contests. 

10.  In  the  triangular  debates,  each  speaker  shall  have  twenty  minutes 
at  his  disposal,  not  more  than  fifteen  of  which  shall  be  used  in  the  first 
speech. 

11.  In  the  debates  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union,  the  order  of  the 
speakers  in  the  first  speech  shall  be:  affirmative,  negative,  affirmative,  nega- 
tive. The  order  of  speakers  on  rejoinder  shall  be:  affirmative,  negative, 
affirmative,  negative.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  a  reversal  of  this  order  of  speakers  on  rejoinder  in  any  given  local  de- 
bate, provided  that  such  a  reversal  of  order  shall  have  been  definitely  agreed 
to  beforehand  by  responsible  authorities  of  both  schools  which  are  con- 
cerned in  the  given  local  debate. 

12.  The  schools  which  shall  win  both  of  their  debates  shall  be  entitled 
to  send  their  teams  to  the  University  to  compete  in  the  final  contest  for  the 
Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  committee  may. 
arrange  for  an  additional  contest  among  the  winning  schools  throughout 
the  state  prior  to  the  final  contest  at  the  University,  should  this  plan  appear 
to  be  necessary  under  the  circumstances. 

13.  In  the  event  that  one  school  of  a  triangle  drops  out  and  the  com- 
mittee at  Chapel  Hill  is  unable  to  secure  a  school  to  take  its  place,  then  the 
two  schools  remaining  shall  hold  a  dual  debate  with  one  another,  with  each 
school  sending  its  team  on  the  negative  to  the  other. 

14.  In  the  event  that  two  schools  of  a  triangle  drop  out  of  the  Union 
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and  the  committee  is  unable  to  secure  schools  to  take  their  places,  then  the 
remaining  school  shall  be  declared  the  winner  over  the  others  by  their 
default. 

15.  The  school  having  the  strongest  team  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
query  and  the  school  having  the  strongest  team  on  the  negative  side  shall 
be  entitled  to  contest  publicly  at  the  University  for  the  Aycock  Memorial 
Cup.  (The  strongest  team  on  each  side  of  the  query  is  to  be  determined  by 
means  of  preliminary  contests  in  debate  at  Chapel  Hill.  After  a  contestant 
has  been  eliminated  in  a  preliminary  at  Chapel  Hill  in  this  year's  final  con- 
test, the  contestant  will  not  be  permitted  to  change  sides  and  participate 
further  in  this  year's  final  contest.) 

16.  The  school  which  shall  win  the  debate,  thus  finally  held,  shall  have 
its  name  inscribed  on  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup. 

17.  Any  school  which  shall  win  the  final  contest  for  two  years  in  suc- 
cession shall  have  the  cup  for  its  own  property. 

18.  All  contestants  are  expected  to  prepare  their  own  speeches  with 
legitimate  assistance  of  the  teachers,  principals,  or  superintendents  in  their 
school  systems.  Legitimate  assistance  is  interpreted  to  mean  oral  advice, 
suggestions,  discussions,  and  criticism. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  JUDGES 

1.  The  judges  should  be  disinterested  parties  to  the  success  of  either 
team  and,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  non-local. 

2.  They  should  sit  apart  during  the  debate. 

3.  They  should  judge  the  contest  as  a  debate,  and  at  its  conclusion 
should  vote  "Affirmative"  or  "Negative"  on  the  merits  of  the  debate.  They 
should  not  consider  the  merits  of  the  question. 

4.  Each  judge  should  sign  and  seal  his  vote  and  deliver  it,  through  an 
usher,  to  the  presiding  officer  who  should  publicly  open  the  votes  and  an- 
nounce the  decision. 

Before  the  debates  begin,  a  copy  of  these  suggestions  should  be  given  to 
each  judge  for  his  guidance. 

ORIGINALITY  OF  DEBATES 

The  committee  realizes  that  "The  debate  which  a  speaker  produces 
should  be  his  very  best ;  but  it  should  under  no  circumstances  be  better  than 
his  best;  that  the  success  of  the  Union  will  be  seriously  hindered  unless  in 
each  instance  the  speech  of  a  debater  represents  his  own  individual  work." 
It  wishes,  therefore,  to  ask  the  principals  to  give  this  matter  their  very 
careful  consideration  and  to  note  particularly  regulation  18.  In  cases  where 
necessary,  the  principals  in  the  various  triangles  should  take  such  action 
among  themselves  as  they  deem  necessary.  Great  care  should  be  taken  by 
all  means  to  see  to  it  that  wherever  a  speaker  uses  any  quoted  material, 
proper  credit  is  given  in  his  speech  to  the  source  from  which  the  quotation 
was  derived. 

For  further  information,  address 

E.  R.  Rankin, 
Secretary,  High  School  Debating  Union,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


QUERY 

Resolved,  That  a  union  of  western  hemisphere  nations  should  be  estab- 
lished. 

Explanations  and  Limitations 

For  the  purpose  of  clarity  of  issue  in  the  debates  of  the  North  Carolina 
High  School  Debating  Union,  the  following  explanations  and  limitations  of 
the  meaning  of  the  query  are  set  down : 

1.  It  is  understood  that  the  statement  of  the  query  contemplates  that  the 
several  republics  of  the  Americas  would  form  a  union. 

2.  It  is  understood  that  the  several  republics  to  form  this  union  would 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  alliance  whereby  the  defense  of  each  country  from  at- 
tack from  without  the  hemisphere  would  be  the  common  responsibility  of  all 
member  nations.  Attack  on  any  member  nation  from  a  source  outside  the 
western  hemisphere  would  be  met  by  armed  resistance  from  all  member  na- 
tions, under  unified  plans,  which  would  be  worked  out  by  a  council  of  defense 
representatives  of  the  member  nations.  It  would  be  natural  to  assume  that 
the  United  States  would  contribute  the  major  portion  of  the  financial  re- 
sources and  of  the  armed  strength  which  might  be  necessary  for  the  defense 
of  the  Americas.  Membership  in  the  union  would  carry  with  it  adherence  to 
the  treaty  of  alliance. 

3.  It  is  understood  that  membership  in  the  union  would  be  binding  on 
all  member  nations  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years.  After  the  expiration 
of  the  tenth  year,  a  nation  would  have  the  right  to  withdraw,  if  it  wished  to 
do  so. 

4.  It  is  understood  that  trade  relations  and  general  economic  cooperation 
among  the  various  nations  of  the  union  would  be  encouraged.  Economic  con- 
ferences of  representatives  of  the  member  nations  would  be  held  at  least  once 
a  year.  At  these  conferences,  plans  would  be  discussed  and  action  would  be 
taken  looking  toward  the  development  of  close  economic  cooperation  among 
all  the  member  nations.  Action  taken  by  these  annual  economic  conferences 
would  be  binding,  however,  only  on  those  nations  which  should  ratify  the  agree- 
ments reached  by  representatives  at  the  conferences.  A  lessening  of  emphasis 
on  national  interests  and  an  increase  of  emphasis  on  international  relations 
within  the  hemisphere,  would  be  implied.  The  United  States  would  be  ex- 
pected to  make  loans,  to  some  extent,  to  the  other  nations. 

5.  It  is  understood  that  the  several  republics  which  would  enter  into  the 
proposed  union  are:  United  States  of  America,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Cuba, 
Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  These  nations  are  all  members  of  the 
existing  Pan-American  Union.  It  is  understood  that  the  present  status  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  would  not  be  affected,  necessarily,  to  any  great 
extent  by  the  formation  of  the  proposed  union. 

6.  The  debate  will  naturally  center  around  the  question  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  United  States  to  join  the  proposed  union. 
Any  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposal  is  waived  from  the 
discussion. 


GENERAL  REFERENCES 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA 
(An  article  by  J.  Fred  Rippy  in  World  Affairs,  volume  103,  pages  51-55, 

March,  1940.) 

The  struggle  for  Latin  America,  which  has  caused  much  excitement  in 
recent  months,  has  been  a  long  struggle  and  is  likely  to  continue  indefinitely. 
This  writer  tried  to  present  the  main  outlines  of  the  story  in  a  volume  first 
published  in  1928  under  the  title  of  Latin  America  in  World  Politics.  The 
third  and  largest  edition  appeared  in  1938.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
this  important  phase  of  modern  history. 

The  contest  started  long  before  the  region  became  known  as  Latin 
America  or  even  as  America.  The  animals  struggled  with  their  environment 
and  among  themselves  on  this  segment  of  the  earth  for  centuries  before  men 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  The  first  members  of  the  human  race  arrived  and 
began  their  contest  with  the  physical  environment,  the  lower  animals,  and 
one  another  some  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  believed  that 
they  came  from  Asia — came  across  the  ice  of  Bering  Strait  to  what  is  now 
known  as  Alaska.  Some  remained  in  the  far  north.  Others  soon  began  the 
long  trek  southward  toward  more  benevolent  climates.  Theirs  was  an  al- 
most constant  warfare.  Those  who  managed  to  conquer  and  hold  the  most 
favorable  regions  eventually  began  to  develop  what  anthropologists  and 
political  philosophers  are  pleased  to  call  civilizations. 

Shortly  before  1500  there  existed  in  America  five  groups  of  semi-civilized 
men — aggregations  scattered  all  the  way  from  New  Mexico  to  Peru.  They 
were  sedentary  agriculturists  with  knowledge  of  the  seasons  and  of  the 
habits  of  the  planets  and  stars  and  with  skill  in  art  and  architecture.  They 
knew  something  of  mathematics,  statistics,  medicine,  and  chemistry,  and 
some  of  them  were  beginning  to  write.  The  five  semi-civilized  groups  were 
the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  the  Nahuas  (Aztecs)  of  Mexico,  the  Mayas  of 
Yucatan  and  northern  Central  America,  the  Chibohas  of  the  plateau  of 
Colombia,  and  the  Incas  of  Peru  and  parts  of  Ecuador,  Chile,  Bolivia,  and 
Argentina.  These  semi-civilized  dwellers  in  America  numbered  some  twenty- 
five  million  in  1500.  All  the  rest  of  the  Americans  at  that  time  were  largely 
roving  hunters  and  fishermen.  Perhaps  there  were  two  or  three  million  of 
these. 

Such  were  the  men  in  America  at  the  time  those  of  Europe  first  en- 
countered them.  The  "civilized"  men  who  discovered  and  explored  America 
and  gave  it  its  name  were  the  Latins  of  Europe.  They  were  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  Italians,  and  to  some  extent  Frenchmen.  Englishmen  played 
little  part  in  the  enterprise. 

The  Latins  came  not  merely  as  discoverers  and  explorers  but  also  as 
conquerors.  A  period  of  bloody  warfare  followed  the  year  1492.  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  did  most  of  the  conquering.  By  1600  the  major  part  of 
America  was  already  Latin  America,  and  Spain  claimed  most  of  the  re- 
mainder. All  the  semi-civilized  groups  were  overwhelmed  and  subjected  to 
slavery  and   serfdom  by  the   Spaniards.     The   Portuguese,   and  later   the 
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French  and  the  English,  found  natives — called  Indians  since  the  days  of 
Columbus — commonly  classed  as  savages  or  barbarians.  They  encountered 
roving  tribes  scattered  widely  and  engaging  in  agriculture  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  tribes  who  lived  mainly  on  game  and  fish,  their  diet  supple- 
mented by  wild  plants  and  occasionally  by  maize  or  manioc.  Portugal, 
France,  and  England  conquered  no  dense  native  populations.  They  sub- 
jected comparatively  few  of  the  Indians  to  forced  labor.  The  natives  were 
driven  back  on  the  frontier  and  largely  exterminated.  They  were  not  con- 
sidered worth  preserving  as  workers.  It  was  more  profitable  to  employ 
negro  slaves  imported  from  Africa  or  indentured  servants  brought  from 
England. 

The  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  new  world  by  Europeans  occurred 
during  the  period  when  competitive  national  states  were  developing  in  Eu- 
rope. For  this  reason  the  European  struggle  for  America  was  not  merely 
a  contest  between  Europeans  and  the  natives  of  America.  It  was  also  a 
struggle  among  the  Europeans  themselves,  in  which  the  Indians  were  usual- 
ly employed  as  allies  by  one  side  and  the  other.  Spaniards  and  Indians 
fought  Portuguese  and  Indians  in  South  America.  Englishmen  and  natives 
fought  Spaniards  and  natives  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  area.  French- 
men and  Indians  fought  Englishmen  and  Indians,  or  Spaniards  and  Indians, 
in  North  America  and  the  Caribbean.  The  Dutch  and  the  Scandinavians 
also  took  part  in  the  struggle,  especially  the  Dutch,  who  by  1650  occupied 
colonies  from  New  York  to  north  Brazil. 

It  was  largely  a  struggle  for  commerce  and  empire.  Its  major  phase 
lasted  from  1660  to  1763.  During  that  whole  century  wars  in  America  were 
almost  continuous.  The  long  military  conflict  ended  with  the  Spaniards, 
the  Portuguese,  and  the  English  victorious.  The  Dutch  had  iong  since  lost 
everything  in  America  save  the  islands  of  Curacao,  St.  Eustatius,  and  Saba 
in  the  Caribbean  and  Dutch  Guiana  in  South  America.  The  Swedes  had 
nothing  in  the  new  world  in  1763,  but  were  soon  to  acquire  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  they  wouM  return  to  France  in  1877.  The  Danes  had  only  the  Virgin 
Islands,  but  they  also  possessed  Iceland  and  Greenland  between  Europe  and 
America.  The  French  had  lost  all  their  holdings  except  French  Guiana  in 
South  America,  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  a  part  of 
Hispaniola  in  the  Caribbean,  and  two  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland. Spain  and  Portugal  held  in  the  new  world  in  1763  much  more 
territory  than  did  England.  At  that  time,  as  in  1600,  most  of  America  was 
Latin,  and  most  of  America  is  still  Latin. 

During  the  next  sixty-two  years  important  readjustments  occurred.  In 
1788  England  lost  all  the  southeastern  part  of  North  America  through  the  suc- 
cessful revolt  of  thirteen  of  her  colonies — the  thirteen  which  soon  became 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  revolt  owed  its  success  in  no  small 
measure  to  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  aid.  But  England  still  retained  the 
Canadas,  British  Guiana,  and  more  than  a  dozen  small  colonies  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  adjacent  waters;  Jamaica,  Barbados,  the  Bermudas,  the  Wind- 
ward Islands,  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  the  rest;  and  in  1797  Trinidad  was 
added  to  England's  Caribbean  possessions.    In  the  case  of  France  the  fol- 
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lowing  changes  occurred:  In  1784  the  French  monarch  ceded  St.  Bartholo- 
mew to  Sweden.  In  1795  France  obtained  from  Spain  the  remainder  of 
Hispaniola,  but  lost  the  whole  island  through  a  revolt  aided  by  England  in 
1803.  In  1800  France  recovered  Louisiana,  in  the  great  Mississippi  valley, 
from  Spain,  but  sold  it  to  the  United  States  three  years  later.  At  the  end 
of  1803,  therefore,  the  French  had  only  five  small  possessions  in  America: 
the  two  islands  near  Newfoundland,  Martinique,  and  Guadeloupe  in  the 
Caribbean,  and  French  Guiana  in  northeastern  South  America.  A  few  years 
later  a  great  transformation  occurred  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America. 
By  1825  Portugal  had  definitely  lost  by  process  of  revolt  her  vast  colony  of 
Brazil,  all  that  Portugal  had  ever  possessed  in  America.  The  same  year 
1825  marked  the  loss  by  the  same  process  of  revolt  of  all  Spain's  posses- 
sions in  America  except  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  After  that  date  most  of  the 
Americas  consisted  of  independent  nations.  Except  for  the  Canadas,  Alaska 
— which  Russia  had  managed  to  acquire  during  the  18th  century — and  a 
number  of  small  mainland  and  insular  colonies,  the  Americas  were  owned 
and  governed  by  Americans. 

But  the  struggle  for  America  continued,  and  it  was  somewhat  more  of 
a  struggle  for  Latin  America  than  ever.  But  it  was  mainly  a  struggle  for 
commerce,  investment  opportunities,  and  political  influence.  It  was  less  a 
struggle  for  empire  than  it  had  been  hitherto.  The  United  States  and  Eng- 
land continued  their  conquest  for  the  territorial  possession  of  the  Pacific 
northwest,  and  the  struggle  practically  ended  in  1846  in  a  draw  with  the 
domain  equally  divided.  But  in  respect  to  Latin  America  the  territorial  re- 
adjustments were  unimportant  after  1825  except  for  the  acquisitions  of  the 
United  States  at  the  expense  of  Mexico. 

In  order  to  understand  this  European  territorial  status  quo  in  America 
during  the  19th  century  and  after,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  year 
1808.  Thatwas  the  year  when  the  independence  movement  began  to  get 
under  way  in  Latin  America.  It  was  the  year  when  Napoleon  I  initiated 
his  conquest  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  If  he  had  succeeded  in  his  conquest 
and  gained  control  of  the  seas  he  would  doubtless  have  conquered  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  America  also.  In  that  case  this  vast  area  would  have  been 
Latin  America  still,  but  Latin  of  the  French  variety.  And  the  United  States 
and  France  would  thereafter  have  been  the  bitterest  enemies  instead  of 
reasonably  cordial  friends. 

It  was  British  sea  power  which  prevented  the  Napoleonic  conquest  of 
Latin  America.  The  same  year  1808  was  signalized  by  England's  deter- 
mination that  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America  should  either  be  retained 
by  Spain  and  Portugal  or  else  rule  themselves.  In  general,  Great  Britain 
abandoned  in  1808  all  desire  to  add  any  part  of  Latin  America  to  the  Brit- 
ish empire.  Only  two  strategic  points  were  seized  by  the  British  after 
1808:  the  Falkland  Islands  near  the  southern  tip  of  South  America  were 
seized  in  1833  and  British  Honduras  was  acquired  by  a  process  of  gradual 
encroachment  that  culminated  in  1862  in  the  establishment  of  a  full-fledged 
crown  colony. 

But  it  is  necessary  to   emphasize  the  fact  that   England's  territorial 
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policy  in  respect  to  Latin  America  in  1808  and  after  was  not  merely  one 
of  self-restraint.  It  also  involved  opposition  to  the  seizure  of  any  part  of 
Latin  America  by  other  powers,  ever  including  the  United  States.  During 
most  of  the  first  period  of  the  territorial  expansion  of  the  United  States, 
England  did  all  she  could  short  of  war  to  prevent  her  American  kinsmen 
from  annexing  parts  of  Latin  America.  Indeed,  one  phase  of  the  War  of 
1812,  the  British  invasion  of  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  was 
motivated  in  part  by  the  desire  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  acquiring 
the  Floridas  from  Spain.  And  England  might  have  gone  to  war  to  prevent 
the  United  States  from  conquering  the  vast  southwest  from  Mexico  if  the 
London  government  had  not  been  restrained  by  contention  and  strife  in 
Europe.  The  United  States  was  not  held  in  check  by  England  between  1808 
and  1860,  but  the  powers  of  Europe  were.  France  was  restrained  from 
American  conquests  repeatedly,  and  France  was  perhaps  the  only  European 
power  with  American  ambitions  during  that  epoch. 

The  British  were  pursuing  what  one  may  term  a  policy  of  enlightened 
self-interest.  With  industries  highly  developed  and  with  the  largest  accumu- 
lations of  capital  in  the  world,  England  preferred  an  independent  Latin 
America.  Access  to  its  markets  and  investment  opportunities  could  then 
be  had  while  avoiding  the  expense  of  defending  and  governing  the  region 
as  a  group  of  colonies. 

Thus  Latin  America  was  shielded  from  European  conquest  for  half  a 
century  by  the  British  navy.  The  achievement  was  easier  because  of  Euro- 
pean strife  and  jealousies,  which  made  any  American  adventures  danger- 
ous, and  because  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  which  was  eventually 
formulated  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823.  But  to  England  in  the  main  be- 
longs the  credit  for  giving  Latin  America  immunity  from  European  attack. 

Territorial  conquest  being  largely  ruled  out  between  1808  and  1860,  the 
economic  struggle  went  on.  The  struggle  was  mainly  between  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  with  England  usually  the  winner.  Most  of 
the  capital  investments  were  made  by  Englishmen  and  the  bulk  of  the  trade 
went  to  England.   France  and  the  United  States  trailed  considerably  behind. 

Between  1860  and  1914  the  United  States  became  a  more  lusty  economic 
competitor  and  a  more  influential  factor  in  shielding  Latin  America  from 
European  conquest.  The  importance  of  the  United  States  as  a  shield  against 
conquest  was  revealed  during  the  Civil  War.  While  the  struggle  between 
north  and  south  was  in  progress  France  invaded  Mexico,  and  Spain  not 
only  reoccupied  the  Dominican  Republic  but  engaged  in  aggression  against 
the  states  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America.  But  the  Latin  Americans 
proved  to  be  effective  warriors.  Spain's  aggressions  failed  and  those  of" 
France  were  not  yet  successful  when  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States 
came  to  an  end.  A  crisis  in  Europe  and  the  demonstrated  might  of  the 
United  States  soon  caused  the  French  to  abandon  Mexico.  Between  1867 
and  1914  no  European  nation  defied  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  warned  them 
not  to  acquire  colonies  or  political  controls  in  Latin  America.  The  terri- 
torial status  quo  was  maintained  except  for  the  transfer  of  the  small  island 
of  St.  Bartholomew  from  Sweden  to  France. 
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But  the  economic  competition  continued.  In  1914  England  still  held  first 
place  in  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  followed  by  the  United  States  and  by  Ger- 
many, which  had  entered  vigorously  into  the  competition  after  1870.  France 
was  then  reduced  to  fourth  place.  Italy  had  likewise  entered  the  field  but 
was  of  little  importance.  Japan,  too,  had  become  a  competitor,  but  neither 
was  Japan  an  important  rival. 

The  most  striking  developments  in  the  struggle  for  Latin  America  be- 
tween 1870  and  1914  were  the  economic  gains  made  by  Germany  and  the 
dominance  of  the  United  States  in  the  Caribbean  area.  Germany,  as  al- 
ready intimated,  had  surpassed  all  other  powers  in  the  competition  save  the 
United  States  and  England.  Germany  was  believed  also  to  cherish  terri- 
torial ambitions,  or  at  least  the  desire  for  naval  bases.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  wishes  of  Germany,  official  Berlin  had  no  serious  intention 
of  violating  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  too 
delicate.  Germany  was  too  suspicious  of  England,  France,  and  Russia  to 
risk  defiance  of  the  United  States.  As  for  the  United  States  itself,  it  had 
secured  the  major  share  of  the  commerce  and  investment  opportunities  of 
the  Caribbean  and  Gulf  region,  was  making  rapid  progress  in  the  acquisi- 
tion or  control  of  its  interoceanic  routes  and  naval  bases,  had  expelled  Spain 
from  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  and  established  three  protectorates,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  setting  up  two  more. 

The  years  between  the  World  War  and  the  world  depression  witnessed 
further  advances  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  at  the  expense  of  Euro- 
pean competitors.  France  and  England  lost  ground  and  Germany  lost  out 
almost  entirely.  The  position  of  the  United  States  was  dominant  by  1929. 
But  the  United  States  did  not  have  the  friendship  of  Latin  American 
peoples.    They  resented  Yankee  dominance  and  dreaded  Yankee  power. 

Beginning  with  that  year  the  leaders  of  the  United  States  set  out  to 
win  the  friendship  of  Latin  America.  The  movement  was  started  by  Her- 
bert Hoover  and  the  Republicans.  It  was  continued  by  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  the  Democrats.  This  movement  for  more  cordial  relations  with 
Latin  America  was  one  of  history's  happy  coincidences.  It  was  not  moti- 
vated by  threats  from  Europe.  It  began  before  the  nazis  got  control  of 
Germany.  Yet  it  was  well  under  way  in  time  to  be  useful  in  meeting  the 
nazi  threat  to  Latin  America. 

Between  1933  and  1938  Germany  made  rapid  economic  strides  in  Latin 
America.  The  gains  were  mainly  at  the  expense  of  England  and  France, 
but  in  some  instances  they  were  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States.  The  fascist  trade  drive  from  Italy  also  achieved  some  progress. 
And  both  Italy  and  Germany  made  advances  in  their  cultural  drives,  main- 
ly using  German  and  Italian  settlers  who  had  been  migrating  to  the  region 
for  a  century.  But  so  long  as  the  present  war  continues  Germany's  eco- 
nomic thrusts  will  be  suspended  and  Germany's  propaganda  drive  will  be 
less  effective;  The  United  States  will  make  important  economic  gains  at 
the  expense  of  Europe. 

But  if  the  nazis  should  win  the  war  Germany's  political  and  economic 
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influence  in  Latin  America  might  be  tremendously  increased.  For  the 
United  States  the  present  European  crisis  has  implications  of  vast  signi- 
ficance. They  involve  Latin  America  and  European  possessions  adjacent 
to  Latin  America.  With  these  possessions  in  the  hands  of  England,  France, 
and  Holland,  the  independent  nations  of  America  can  live  calmly  and  sleep 
soundly.  With  these  possessions  in  the  hands  of  nazi  Germany,  all  the  re- 
sponsible leaders  of  America  would  suffer  from  insomnia.  If  the  United 
States  refrains  from  sending  an  armed  expeditionary  force  to  Europe,  the 
first  contest  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  may  arise  with  refer- 
ence to  these  European  colonies  in  the  new  world. 

And  if  a  victorious  Germany  should  decide  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
some  of  the  independent  states  of  Latin  America,  the  problem  would  be 
very  grave.  The  United  States  would  doubtless  try  to  defend  Latin  America 
and  to  secure  Latin  America's  cooperation  in  this  defense. 

If  Latin  America  should  again  become  the  storm  center  of  world  politics, 
what  would  be  its  fate?  It  might  form  a  Latin  American  league  of  defense 
capable  of  warding  off  aggression,  but  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  league  is 
doubtful.  It  might  become  the  battlefield  on  which  the  fascist  powers  and 
some  of  the  Latin  American  nations  would  engage  in  hostilities  with  the 
United  States  and  other  Latin  American  nations.  Or  the  region  might  join 
the  United  States  in  a  Pan-American  defensive  alliance. 

If  the  United  States  shall  continue  its  good-neighbor  policy,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Pan-American  league  of  defense  will  probably  be  the  course  fol- 
lowed in  case  of  a  serious  threat  from  aggressive  European  governments. 
The  Latin  Americans  are  likely  to  collaborate  with  the  nation  which  evinces 
greatest  consideration  for  their  rights  and  sensibilities.  No  other  strong 
nation  promises  them  more  in  this  respect.  These  may  be  expected  to  join 
forces  with  the  United  States  unless  they  should  fear  that  the  United  States 
has  little  chance  to  defeat  Europe's  aggressors.  In  that  case  they  might 
try  to  pick  the  winner.  The  conclusion  of  the  matter  seems  clear.  The 
United  States  should  persist  in  its  good-neighbor  policy  and  look  after  its 
military,  economic,  and  moral  defenses. 


WAR  MATERIALS  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 
(An  article  by  Chester  Lloyd  Jones  in  World  Affairs,  volume  103,  pages 

48-50,  March,  1940.) 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  modern  wars  affect  neutrals  as  well  as  belliger- 
ents. No  better  illustration  can  be  given  than  the  experience  of  the  Latin 
American  republics  during  the  World  War  and  at  the  present  time  when  a 
second  world  war  threatens  mankind.  Wars  temporarily  stimulate  the  de- 
mand for  a  wide  range  of  materials  but  particularly,  of  course,  that  for 
goods  which  can  be  used  directly  in  making  munitions  or  in  military 
operations. 

The  countries  of  Latin  America  can  be  drawn  upon  for  major  quantities 
of  supplies  in  this  group,  such  as  natural  nitrates,  copper,  and  petroleum. 
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They  furnished  great  shipments  of  all  three  in  the  first  World  War  and 
they  will  do  so  in  the  present  conflict.  It  is  interesting  to  see,  however, 
the  conditions  under  which  the  contributions  will  be  made,  for  technological 
changes  in  industry  and  discoveries  of  new  sources  of  supply  in  Latin 
America  and  other  regions  of  the  world  have  changed  the  competition  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  for  these  three  key  products.  Latin  America  through 
them  will  influence  the  outcome  profoundly  as  in  the  last  war,  but  in 
sharply  contrasted  manner. 

In  1914  Chile  held,  as  she  does  now,  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  pro- 
duction of  natural  nitrates.  Though  bi-product  nitrogen  products  were  al- 
ready produced  in  rising  quantities,  these  natural  nitrates  had  established 
themselves  as  the  basis  of  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives.  They  were 
also  being  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers. 

Control  of  the  Chilean  nitrate  supply  would  therefore  be  a  matter  of 
capital  importance  for  the  belligerents.  Early  in  the  contest  German  in- 
fluence in  southern  South  America  was  brought  to  an  end  at  the  battle  of 
the  Falklands  and  thereafter  the  allies  throughout  the  war  drew  heavily 
upon  Chilean  nitrate  supplies  for  the  manufacture  of  their  explosives. 
Fortunately  for  them,  too,  the  Panama  Canal  was  opened  in  1914,  thus  fur- 
nishing a  more  convenient  shipping  route  for  nitrate  supplies  than  they 
would  have  had  if  the  ships  carrying  the  product  had  had  to  go  around 
Cape  Horn. 

How  much  Chilean  nitrate  contributed  to  the  outcome  of  the  conflict,  it 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  true  that  the  allies  would  have  been 
in  much  less  favorable  circumstances  if  there  had  been  no  nitrates  avail- 
able. Chileans,  indeed,  are  sometimes  prompted  to  say  that  "Chile  won  the 
war  for  the  allies." 

But  luck  in  securing  control  of  supplies  of  nitrates  was  not  all  on  the 
side  of  the  allies.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  some  nitrogen  was  already 
being  recovered  from  the  air,  in  which  there  is  a  practically  inexhaustible 
supply.  Fortunately  for  Germany,  just  as  the  war  came,  an  Austrian  pro- 
fessor was  bringing  to  attention  a  new  method  of  securing  nitrates  from  the 
atmosphere  which  produced  them  much  more  cheaply  than  any  method  pre- 
viously used.  The  Germans  developed  the  use  of  the  process  on  a  large 
scale.  Thus  they  obtained  their  materials  for  explosives  through  a  new 
technological  development  and  were  able  to  wage  war  in  spite  of  being  shut 
off  from  trade  in  nitrates  with  Chile. 

The  role  of  nitrates  in  the  current  war  will  again  be  great  but  the  sup- 
plies now  available  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  those  in  1914-1918.  Chile 
continues  to  be  an  important  supplier  but  none  of  the  great  powers  is  con- 
tent to  rely  on  a  source  of  supply  so  distant.  All  of  the  more  important  na- 
tions have  turned  their  attention  to  becoming  self-sufficient  in  this  primary 
war  material.  Air  nitrate  plants  have  thus  sprung  up  which  seek  to  as- 
sure supply  for  fertilizers  and  commercial  explosives  in  time  of  peace  and 
to  make  certain  that  the  military  needs  for  nitrates  can  be  met  through 
domestic  manufacture  in  time  of  war.  Nitrate  plants  are  now  supported 
for  military  quite  as  much  as  economic  reasons.    As  a  result  the  capacity 
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to  produce  nitrate  products  is  now  over  twice  the  peace  time  consumption. 
Hence  Chile  will  be  in  a  far  less  commanding  position  in  the  nitrate  mar- 
kets in  the  current  conflict  than  was  the  case  in  1914. 

Comparable  changes  have  come  between  the  years  1914-1918  and  the 
present  in  the  supplies  of  copper,  another  essential  war  material.  In  the 
first  period  copper  was  still  distinctly  an  American  metal.  The  United 
States  was  the  greatest  producer,  but  in  Mexico,  Peru  and  especially  Chile 
there  were  great  supplies;  indeed  Chile  alone  is  credited  with  over  a  third 
of  the  known  copper  resources  of  the  world.  These  Latin  American  sup- 
plies were  heavily  drawn  upon,  they  were  in  fact  just  undergoing  in  the 
war  years  a  rapid  new  development  on  the  basis  of  low  grade  ores  which 
new  technological  processes  had  made  it  profitable  to  work.  So  heavy  cop- 
per shipments  from  the  west  coast  to  the  allies  paralleled  those  of  nitrates 
and  contributed  to  the  outcome  of  the  war. 

But  in  1939  conditions  in  copper  production  have  also  changed.  Of 
course  no  country  can  become  so  independent  of  other  foreign  supplies  as 
it  may  be  in  nitrates,  for  copper  cannot  be  drawn  out  of  the  air.  But  in  the 
years  since  the  first  World  War  great  copper  resources  have  been  discovered 
in  parts  of  the  world  which  formerly  yielded  little  or  none  at  all. 

There  has  been  a  rapidly  rising  production  of  copper  in  Canada,  especial- 
ly in  ores  which  also  bear  silver.  In  Africa  also  new  developments  have 
taken  place  in  the  Belgian  Congo  and  northern  Rhodesia. 

As  a  result  the  world  no  longer  relies  so  heavily  upon  the  United  States 
and  Chile  for  its  copper  supplies.  Indeed  the  production  in  Africa  is  in 
current  years  greater  than  that  in  Chile.  Copper  is  less  distinctively  an 
American  metal  than  it  was  in  1914. 

Great  Britain,  one  of  the  belligerents,  finds  its  supplies  of  empire  cop- 
per greatly  increased.  In  1914  it  had  under  the  British  flag  a  production  of 
some  40,000  tons,  but  in  1939  the  yield  is  estimated  at  583,000  tons. 

The  importance  of  petroleum  in  war  will  again  be  emphasized.  In  1913 
the  total  world  petroleum  production  was  only  385  million  barrels.  It  is 
now  over  two  billion.  Gasoline  was  still  a  relatively  new  means  of  motive 
power  for  transport.  Mechanized  warfare  was  only  beginning  its  develop- 
ment and  the  navies  of  the  world  were  still  shifting  from  coal  to  oil  as  fuel. 
The  first  world  war  was  indeed  the  first  important  conflict  in  which  petro- 
leum played  a  major  role.  It  was  won,  as  has  often  been  said,  "on  a  wave 
of  oil." 

The  United  States  was  then  the  greatest  petroleum  supplier,  as  indeed 
it  still  is,  producing,  in  current  years,  two-thirds  of  the  world's  consump-. 
tion.  But  the  output  of  Mexican  oil  was  rapidly  increasing.  Mexico  fur- 
nished large  quantities  to  the  belligerents.  By  1921  it  was  the  second  great- 
est supplier  to  the  world.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  revolution  in  Mexico  it- 
self during  the  war  years,  it  would  have  turned  out  even  greater  quantities. 

But  the  petroleum  outlook  has  since  been  greatly  changed.  The  far  east 
and  the  middle  east  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  major  producers  and  a 
greatly  increased  traffic  from  these  areas  now  passes  through  the  Mediter- 
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ranean  to  Europe.  Remarkable  changes  in  the  oil  industry  have  meanwhile 
occurred  in  Latin  America  also.  Two  new  areas,  Venezuela,  for  a  time  sec- 
ond and  now  third  among  world  producers,  and  Colombia  have  moved  into 
the  rank  of  major  exporters.  Neither  had  advanced  into  commercial  pro- 
duction in  the  World  War.  In  fact,  in  current  years  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, though  still  yielding  far  less  than  the  United  States,  have  become  the 
greatest  contributors  to  international  trade.  In  1937  they  exported  247,- 
494,000  barrels  of  petroleum  as  compared  to  187,819,000  barrels  in  the 
United  States. 

These  countries  are  therefore  now  in  a  position  to  contribute  in  a  very 
important  manner  to  the  much  greater  demands  for  petroleum  which  may 
be  expected  to  arise  if  the  new  World  War  lasts  long.  Here,  too,  as  in  cop- 
per supplies,  Great  Britain  stands  in  much  more  independent  position  than 
in  1914.  There  were  then  only  385,000  metric  tons  produced  in  the  British 
empire,  but  the  estimate  for  1939  is  272,044,000  tons.  In  spite  of  this  rela- 
tive independence  of  the  British,  however,  oil  from  these  Caribbean  coun- 
tries will  again  be  in  great  demand,  especially  if  the  submarine  campaign 
should  cut  down  available  shipping,  for  the  British  oil  areas  are  much  more 
distant  and  deliveries  therefore  slower. 

Mexican  oil  production  in  the  new  war,  as  in  the  World  War,  stands  in 
a  peculiar  position.  Then  the  contribution  which  Mexico  could  make  to 
supplies  was  limited  by  the  armed  conflict  going  on  in  its  own  borders. 
This  time  it  is  perhaps  even  more  to  be  limited  by  the  legal  conflict  which  is 
in  process  over  ownership  of  the  producing  oil  lands. 

In  March,  1938,  the  Mexican  government  expropriated  practically  all 
of  the  foreign  companies  operating  in  Mexican  oil.  Those  affected  were 
British-Dutch  interests  and  companies  financed  from  United  States  capital. 
Both  thereafter  took  measures  to  prevent  the  sale  of  Mexican  oil.  This 
they  sought  on  many  grounds,  among  them  that  the  properties  from  which 
the  oil  came  were  wrongfully  taken  from  them. 

The  result  has  been  that  Mexico  has  found  its  market  cut  down.  It 
protested  at  first  that  it  wished  to  sell  to  the  democracies,  but  France,  Eng- 
land, and  the  Dutch  would  not  accept  shipments  and  the  sales  were  difficult 
even  in  the  United  States.  Thereafter  Mexico  turned  to  the  authoritarian 
states  for  a  market.  Germany  thus  bought  42  per  cent  of  Mexican  oil  ex- 
ports in  the  first  nine  months  of  1939.  Italy  bought  12  per  cent.  Japan 
made  some  purchases  but  found  that  tolls  through  the  Panama  Canal  and 
back  to  the  Pacific  made  Mexican  oil  too  high  in  price  to  compete  with  the 
rates  offered  in  the  far  east. 

Then  in  September,  1939,  came  the  new  war  and  the  Mexican  export 
threatened  to  become  only  a  rivulet.  The  German  trade  vanished  and  Italy 
had  little  foreign  exchange  she  was  willing  to  use  in  Mexican  purchases. 
Indeed  at  the  beginning  of  November,  1939,  the  Bank  of  Mexico  reported 
"Not  one  cargo  has  been  despatched  for  weeks"  to  any  foreign  destination. 
If  these  conditions  continue  the  course  of  the  European  war  may  have 
influence  not  only  on  Mexican  oil  sales  but  on  political  developments  within 
the  republic. 
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It  has  often  been  said  that  modern  wars  affect  not  only  those  participat- 
ing directly  in  them  but  also  neutrals,  neutrals  who  are  close  neighbors  of 
the  belligerents  and  neutrals  far  away.  The  war  now  going  on  is  already 
furnishing  abundant  illustrations  of  this  truth.  It  is  true  also  that  the 
outcome  of  a  war  may  depend  on  neutrals  quite  as  much  as  upon  the  bel- 
ligerents and  this  even  though  the  neutrals  observe  all  the  obligations  of 
neutrality.  That  may  prove  to  be  the  case  in  the  current  contest.  Certainly 
the  large  amounts  of  materials  directly  of  use  in  war  time  which  Latin 
America  stands  ready  to  furnish  will  be  one  of  the  factors  which,  if  the 
war  is  long,  will  not  be  a  negligible  influence  in  determining  the  outcome. 


WILL  LATIN  LANDS  FOLLOW  OUR  LEAD  IN  EVENT  OF  WAR? 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  by  J.  Fred  Rippy  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  carried  in  Minnesota  Chats,  volume  23,  pages  1,  4,  May 
20,  1941.) 

If  the  United  States  should  be  drawn  into  the  present  war  in  defense  of 
England,  what  alignment  of  the  Latin  American  states  may  be  expected? 
It  would  be  risky  to  place  much  reliance  on  what  happened  last  time.  Con- 
ditions in  Latin  America  in  1941  are  not  what  they  were  in  1917  and  con- 
ditions in  Europe  are  vastly  different.  Yet  analogy  is  a  speculative  device 
hard  to  resist.  Moreover,  we  have  no  better  recourse  because  public  opinion 
in  Latin  America — or  at  least  in  many  parts  of  it — is  not  only  difficult  to 
ascertain  but  is  a  factor  of  comparatively  minor  importance.  Gallup  polls 
have  not  been  taken,  the  masses  are  illiterate,  and  in  the  majority  of  the 
states  the  press  is  controlled. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  newspapers  and  journalists  clearly  under 
the  dominance  of  totalitarians  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Russian,  or  German 
variety,  the  organs  of  public  opinion  frequently  condemn  the  aggressors. 
But  of  course  mere  condemnation  does  not  signify  a  willingness  to  take 
positive  action,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  overwhelming  insistence  on  the 
historical  protective  role  of  the  British  fleet,  although  allusions  to  this  role 
occasionally  appear. 

The  influential  Latin  Americans  are  probably  as  friendly  to  England 
in  1941  as  in  1917.  Mexico  is  slightly  irritated  over  the  oil  issue,  but  the 
Mexican  government  was  not  friendly  during  the  last  war.  The  influence 
of  the  five  billion  dollar  British  capital  investment  in  Latin  America  is  not 
easy  to  forecast.  The  totalitarians  are  suggesting  confiscation  in  some 
quarters;  Latin  America's  respect  for  property  rights  is  perhaps  not  as 
great  as  in  1917;  and  Latin  Americans  are  aware  of  the  increased  dangers 
that  would  arise  from  the  transfer  of  these  investments  to  totalitarian 
hands.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  determine  whether  British  investments 
will  tend  to  cause  the  leaders  of  the  region  to  support  England  or  tend  to 
influence  them  to  stand  aloof  while  the  war  for  the  conquest  of  the  British 
empire  continues. 

In  all  probability  the  Latin  Americans  are  more  friendly  to  the  United 
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States  than  they  were  in  1917.  The  policies  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Cordell  Hull  have  won  their  approval  so  far.  The  abandonment  of  the 
Caribbean  protectorates,  of  intervention,  and  of  overwhelming  pressure  in 
behalf  of  the  property  and  dividends  of  American  investors  has  accorded 
perfectly  with  their  desires.  Colombia  has  been  fully  appeased  and  rela- 
tions with  the  other  ten  states  of  the  Caribbean  area  are  cordial.  Mexico 
too  is  friendly  and  so  likewise  are  the  majority  of  the  states  of  South 
America.  Argentina,  however,  may  be  disposed  to  stand  aloof  again  and 
may  have  greater  influence  than  in  1917  on  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  Uru- 
guay. Nor  can  one  be  fully  confident  of  Brazil,  for  while  Oswaldo  Aranha, 
the  Brazilian  foreign  minister,  is  cordial  and  perhaps  reliable,  Getulio  Var- 
gas, Brazil's  streamlined  dictator,  as  well  as  the  Brazilian  army,  seems  some- 
what unpredictable. 

Germany's  present  position  in  Europe,  very  different  from  its  position 
in  1917,  may  be  expected  to  have  considerable  weight.  Italy,  the  ally  of 
Great  Britain  in  1917,  is  now  an  ally  of  Germany;  the  French  government 
is  a  puppet  of  Germany's,  and  both  Spain  and  Portugal  may  soon  be  forced 
to  Hitler's  side.  Direct  propaganda  of  the  nazis  may  not  be  more  influen- 
tial than  German  propaganda  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  Germany's 
economic  position  in  Latin  America — unless  Hitler  gets  control  of  the  in- 
vestments of  his  victims — is  not  better  than  in  1917.  Yet  the  potentialities 
of  indirect  propaganda  through  Hitler's  fascist  satellites — through  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal — may  have  tremendous  significance. 

In  view  of  all  these  changes,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  assume  that  the 
Latin  Americans  would  follow  the  United  States  into  a  war  on  England's 
side.  They  might  be  propagandized  or  terrorized  into  another  course.  Much 
will  depend  upon  whether  they  shall  decide  that  Great  Britain  is  their  first  line 
of  defense,  and  determine  to  fight  on  that  line.  To  date,  the  evidence  of  their 
disposition  on  this  vital  issue  is  rather  indefinite.  One  may  reasonably  expect, 
however,  that  some  of  them  will  join  the  United  States  and  that  the  majority 
will  at  least  adopt  an  attitude  of  benevolent  neutrality  toward  England  and 
their  American  neighbor. 

Many  are  predicting  that  if  England  should  be  swiftly  overwhelmed  the 
totalitarians  would  soon  extend  their  aggressions  to  America.  First,  it  is 
declared,  they  will  advance  through  the  seizure  of  some  of  the  Dutch, 
French,  and  English  colonies  adjacent  to  Latin  America  or  through  com- 
mercial and  "fifth  column"  activities.  Later  they  will  make  a  direct  mili- 
tary assault  on  Latin  America.  To  prepare  against  these  contingencies  al- 
ready has  become  one  of  the  major  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  military  and  economic  problem  that  will  require  the  most  skillful 
diplomacy. 

If  England  should  be  defeated,  we  shall  soon  learn  whether  there  is  any 
solid  basis  for  our  apprehensions  regarding  Germany's  ambitions  in  Latin 
America — unless  Hitler  should  be  held  in  check  by  Joseph  Stalin.  We  now 
know  that  uneasiness  regarding  German  designs  in  the  region  during  the 
years  1898  to  1917  was  largely  unfounded,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  whether 
the  absence  of  aggressive  attentions  at  that  time  was  due  to  the  lack  of 
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American  ambitions  on  Germany's  part  or  to  deadly  rivalry  and  strife  in 
Europe.  Nor  can  we  assume  that  Hitler's  aspirations  regarding  Latin 
America  will  be  no  greater  than  those  of  Wilhelm  II,  no  matter  what  dis- 
avowals Hitler  may  make. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  a  United  American  front  against  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  conquerors  in  the  new  world?  As  already  stated,  the  recent 
Latin  American  policies  of  the  United  States,  policies  commonly  described 
by  the  term  "good  neighbor,"  have  been  for  the  most  part  agreeable  to  the 
Latin  Americans.  They  ought  to  be,  because  they  have  been  characterized 
by  a  mildness  and  generosity  probably  unequaled  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy. 
Mexico  has  been  annoyed  because  the  petroleum  companies  have  not  been 
abandoned  wholly  to  their  own  devices,  or  even  restrained  in  their  retalia- 
tory resentments;  and  Argentina  is  somewhat  offended  because  she  cannot 
sell  us  more  beef  and  flaxseed.    But  these  are  exceptions. 

The  policies  of  Roosevelt  and  Hull  are  based  upon  certain  fundamental 
assumptions:  (1)  The  Latin  Americans  will  respond  to  moderation  and 
kindness;  (2)  They  are  devoted  to  democracy  in  spite  of  many  deviations 
in  practice;  (3)  They  are  sufficiently  nationalistic  to  make  the  sacrifices 
necessary  to  defend  their  national  independence;  (4)  The  idealistic  and 
economic  foundations  for  hemisphere  unity  are  solid  enough  to  insure  an 
effective  collaborative  defense. 

It  is  necessary  to  analyze  some  of  these  assumptions.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  grounded  on  Jeffersonian  convictions  regarding  the  innate  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  common  men:  their  desire  for  self-government,  their  love  of 
liberty,  their  natural  appreciation  and  respect  for  their  fellows.  Hitler  is 
said  to  proceed  on  an  entirely  different  set  of  assumptions :  to  rely  on  gnaw- 
ing frustrations,  raging  animosities,  base  greed,  quaking  fear,  and  short- 
sighted imprudence.  He  governs  by  means  of  terror  and  hope  of  reward. 
Eventually  the  non-German  subordinates  among  his  world  elite  will  be  cast 
off  like  rubbish,  but  he  expects  them  to  be  too  stupid  to  foresee  their  even- 
tual tragedy.  He  appears  to  assume  that  they  will  never  suspect  the  con- 
centration camp  or  the  firing  squad  that  awaits  them.  Both  Jefferson  and 
Hitler  may  be  right  regarding  some  men  and  women,  but  one  of  them  must 
be  in  error  with  respect  to  humanity  at  large. 

Here  we  are  concerned  with  the  inhabitants  of  Latin  America.  Do  they 
conform  to  Hitler's  concept  or  Jefferson's? 

Many  of  the  20  nations  of  Latin  America  in  this  year  1941  are  ruled  by 
dictators,  near  dictators,  and  oligarchies.  Seven  of  the  eleven  countries  of 
the  Caribbean  region  are  under  the  dominance  of  dictators.  Four  of  the 
seven  secured  their  positions  in  1930  and  1931.  The  other  three  came  to 
power  later.  Fulgencio  Batista  seized  control  of  Cuba  in  1933  and  in  the 
same  year  Tiburcio  Carias  Andino  took  charge  of  Honduras.  The  rule  of 
Anastasio  Somoza  in  Nicaragua  began  in  1936.  Four  of  the  eleven  states 
of  the  Caribbean  area  are  democracies  or  semi-democracies.  Two  of  them, 
Costa  Rica  and  Colombia,  are  real  democracies;  the  other  two,  Panama  and 
Venezuela,  are  approximately  so.    To  these  may  be  added   Mexico,  more 
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nearly  a  democracy  than  a  dictatorship.  The  remaining  Latin  American 
states,  the  eight  of  southern  Latin  America,  are  divided  between  dictator- 
ships and  democracies  in  a  ratio  approximately  equal  to  that  of  the  Carib- 
bean countries. 

Chile  has  passed  through  a  number  of  vicissitudes  in  recent  years,  but 
appears  for  the  moment  to  have  returned  to  the  democratic  ranks.  Uru- 
guay had  been  almost  a  model  democracy  for  more  than  two  decades  until, 
in  1933,  Gabriel  Terra  set  himself  up  as  dictator.  But  Terra  has  ceased  to 
rule  Uruguay  unless  he  continues  to  dominate  the  nation  through  President 
Alfredo  Baldomir,  his  brother-in-law;  and  it  is  not  certain  that  he  does. 
Baldomir  seems  to  be  democratically-minded.  Argentina  is  under  the  dom- 
ination of  a  plutocracy  of  landlords  and  business  men.  Although  the  Ar- 
gentines are  being  granted  considerable  personal  freedom,  they  have  been 
deprived  since  1930  of  complete  electoral  freedom.  Peru  is  controlled  by  a 
plutocracy  with  a  fringe  of  professional  men  whose  representative  in  the 
national  government  is  a  near  dictator  and  was  a  dictator  until  recently. 
This  leaves  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Brazil.  The  first  three  are 
ruled  by  coteries  of  army  officers.  One  of  the  generals  serves  as  dictator  in 
Paraguay,  and  the  same  is  true  in  Bolivia.  In  Ecuador,  however,  a  civilian 
heads  the  government,  and  some  of  the  personal  liberties  of  the  citizens  are 
respected — sometimes.  It  is  well  known  that  Brazil  is  under  the  dictator- 
ship of  Getulio  Vargas,  who  rules  by  cleverness  rather  than  by  cruelty. 

Thus,  if  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  heads  of  the  national 
governments,  the  majority  of  the  nations  of  Latin  America  must  be  listed 
as  dictatorships,  mild  or  stern.  From  the  viewpoint  of  popular  attachments, 
however,  Roosevelt  and  Hull  are  probably  correct  in  assuming  that  the 
Latin  American  nations  are  on  the  side  of  democracy.  But  Roosevelt  and 
Hull  consort  with  the  heads  of  the  Latin  American  governments  as  if  each 
of  them  were  a  model  president  of  a  democratic  republic.  This  procedure 
offends  some  of  the  liberals  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  Latin  America. 
Their  zeal  exceeds  their  knowledge  of  Latin  American  political  and  social 
conditions.  To  eliminate  these  dictators  would  require  intervention,  and 
more  or  less  permanent  intervention.  A  temporary  thrust  would  probably 
result  only  in  the  substitution  of  one  dictator  for  another.  Any  funda- 
mental remedial  action  might  require  the  sending  out  of  governors-general 
or  long  military  occupation  with  frequent  supervision  of  elections.  Such 
action  would  mean  the  loss  of  the  friendship  of  the  Latin  Americans,  for 
while  the  people  probably  prefer  the  democratic  system  they  would  object 
to  its  imposition  from  the  outside.  It  seems  better  therefore  to  work  with 
the  dictators  than  against  them. 

The  best  proof  of  the  basic  devotion  of  our  neighbors  to  democracy  is 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  dictators  pretend  to  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
certain  democratic  procedures,  such  as  elections,  constitutional  conventions, 
and  the  regular  convocation  of  legislative  bodies,  and  the  further  fact  that 
nobody  in  Latin  America  is  berating  and  ridiculing  democracy.  In  many  of 
the  countries,  however,  genuine  democratic  government  cannot  be  had  until 
the  people  are  better  prepared  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.    When  they 
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shall  acquire  adequate  preparation,  or  whether  they  will  obtain  the  demo- 
cratic system  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  operating  it,  no  prudent  man 
will  venture  to  predict.  If  the  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  should  retain  a 
monopoly  of  the  bombing  plane,  the  press,  and  the  radio,  the  ambitious  and 
unscrupulous  might  be  able  to  enslave  men  everywhere.  Perhaps  only  the 
moral  principles  of  rulers  can  induce  them  in  the  future  to  give  the  people 
liberty  and  a  voice  in  government. 

The  Latin  Americans  are  strongly  devoted  to  their  national  independ- 
ence. On  this  point  there  is  little  doubt;  they  are  ardently  nationalistic.  It 
might  be  possible,  however,  for  a  handful  of  frustrated,  defeatist,  and  cor- 
rupt public  leaders  to  sell  the  independence  of  a  number  of  nations  for  a 
place  among  Hitler's  elite.  That  most  likely  would  be  the  assumption  upon 
which  Hitler  would  proceed.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  patriotism  and 
astuteness  of  power-loving  Latin  Americans.  In  the  past  the  region  has 
produced  a  few  politicians  willing  to  exchange  national  birthrights  for  pot- 
tage, but  it  has  also  produced  a  multitude  of  patriotic  leaders  ready  to  die 
for  their  respective  fatherlands. 

Mere  determination  to  fight,  however,  will  not  protect  Latin  Americans 
from  powerful  overseas  aggressors.  Their  defense  will  require  industrial 
capacity,  and  the  Latin  Americans  have  little  of  it.  Their  defense  will  re- 
quire large  and  well  trained  armies,  and  they  do  not  have  them  as  yet. 
Their  combined  armies  total  some  six  hundred  thousand  soldiers  and  offi- 
cers and  they  have  among  them  not  more  than  a  thousand  war  planes.  War 
vessels  would  also  be  helpful,  but  the  Latin  Americans  could  assemble  alto- 
gether only  five  or  six  obsolescent  battleships,  three  or  four  modern  cruis- 
ers, and  twenty  or  twenty-five  destroyers  and  submarines.  Their  defense 
will  require  full  military  collaboration  among  themselves  and  with  the 
United  States — a  collaboration  not  easily  achieved — and  it  will  require 
similar  economic  collaboration.  Economic  cooperation  will  be  important 
even  during  the  preliminary  stages  of  the  totalitarian  assault  when  at- 
tempts will  be  made  to  employ  trade  and  capital  investments  as  means  of 
penetration  and  disruption.  A  Pan-American  economic  front  of  some  sort 
will  be  essential.  A  measure  of  centralized  control  over  exports,  imports, 
and  production  may  be  required  in  order  to  counteract  nazi  bullying  and 
the  fatalities  of  the  dive-and-rule  tactics  said  to  be  Hitler's  favorite  device. 
The  economic  problem  will  be  most  difficult  in  southern  South  America 
where  the  nations  have  been  so  dependent  on  European  markets.  Argentina, 
Chile,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia  normally  do  from  60  to 
70  per  cent  of  their  export  business  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  re- 
gion now  under  fascist  and  nazi  domination. 

At  Panama  in  September,  1939,  the  delegations  of  Pan-America  initiated 
plans  for  common  action  in  dealing  with  problems  arising  from  the  Euro- 
pean war.  At  Havana  in  July,  1940  further  progress  was  made  in  prep- 
arations for  hemisphere  defense.  Arrangements  are  being  completed  for 
the  administration  of  the  European  colonies  of  Hitler's  victims,  for  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  commodities  through  a  Pan-American  agency,  for  greater 
economic  unification,  for  the  suppression  of  alien  subversive  activities,  and 
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for  military  and  naval  collaboration.  The  major  part  of  the  task  remains 
to  be  achieved,  of  course.  Resolutions  and  recommendations  have  to  be  act- 
ed upon  constantly  back  home.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  leaders  in  the 
various  American  capitals  will  take  to  heart  the  impelling  lessons  of  Europe 
and  that  no  nation  will  weaken  in  face  of  an  approaching  peril  and  refuse 
to  cooperate  in  the  vain  expectation  that  somehow  it  may  escape  while  other 
nations  are  being  enslaved.  Loss  of  profits  is  an  insignificant  sacrifice  for 
the  preservation  of  liberty,  if  one  loves  liberty.  Temporary  or  even  per- 
manent curtailment  of  sovereignty  is  a  small  price  to  pay  in  order  to  avoid 
its  total  destruction. 

The  most  urgent  problem  confronting  the  Americas  is  the  problem  of 
defense.  We  believe  that  the  Latin  Americans  are  convinced  of  this.  But 
there  is  the  further  problem  of  effecting  agreement  on  the  best  type  of  de- 
fense. On  that  issue  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  not  yet  reached 
full  accord.  Clearly  there  are  two  types  of  defense.  One  is  long-range  de- 
fense by  supporting  the  nations  resisting  the  aggressors.  The  other  is  de- 
fense confined  strictly  to  the  western  hemisphere  and  its  adjacent  waters. 
We  may  emphasize  exclusively  the  one  or  the  other  or  we  may  divide  our 
efforts  between  the  two.  The  decision  on  this  point  should  be  a  Pan-Ameri- 
can decision,  if  possible.  It  has  implications  as  important  for  Latin  Ameri- 
cans as  for  ourselves.  All-out  aid  for  Britain  and  her  allies  is  likely  to 
slow  down  the  construction  of  the  economic  foundations  of  inter-American 
solidarity.  The  more  we  purchase  from  the  British,  free  French,  Dutch, 
and  Belgian  empires  the  less  we  can  purchase  from  Latin  America;  the 
two  vast  regions  are  largely  competitive.  The  more  money  we  lend  to  Eng- 
land, Greece,  and  China  the  less  we  may  lend  to  Latin  America.  It  is  there- 
fore important  that  Latin  Americans  be  induced  to  accept  our  views  regard- 
ing methods  of  defense  so  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  extend  full  aid  and 
suffer  whatever  sacrifices  the  defense  policy  may  require. 

Whatever  the  type  of  defense  adopted  and  whatever  the  subsequent  modi- 
fications, we  believe  that  most  of  the  Latin  Americans  will  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  unless  they  should  conclude  that  the  issue  of  the  gigantic 
conflict  is  doubtful.  In  that  event  they  might  try  to  pick  the  winner.  Such 
a  policy  underlines  the  most  important  factor  in  the  present  crisis.  The 
United  States  must  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  the  democratic  system. 
If  the  United  States  should  fail  in  this,  the  Americas  may  be  lost  unless 
the  aggressors  collapse  or  find  pre-occupations  elsewhere.  If  the  United 
States  can  without  delay  make  itself  strong  as  well  as  just,  the  Americas 
may  be  preserved  for  the  continuation  of  the  experiment  in  self-govern- 
ment and  freedom. 

In  very  large  measure  the  defense  of  this  hemisphere,  whatever  the  type 
of  defense  employed,  weighs  upon  the  United  States.  If  the  United  States 
can  meet  the  tests  of  efficiency  and  continued  respect  for  the  rights  and 
sensibilities  of  the  Latin  Americans,  our  neighbors  are  likely  to  collaborate 
with  us  in  their  defense  and  ours. 
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THE  MYTH  OF  THE  CONTINENTS 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Eugene  Staley  in  Foreign  Affairs,  volume  19, 
pages  481-494,  April,  1941.) 

There  is  only  one  universal  characteristic  which  distinguishes  conti- 
nental from  non-continental  groupings — the  existence  of  land  connections  (or 
barriers)  instead  of  sea  connections  (or  barriers)  between  the  members  of 
the  group.  What  political  or  economic  consequences,  if  any,  follow  from 
this  difference? 

Distance  has  human  significance  only  in  terms  of  the  barriers  it  inter- 
poses against  the  exchange  of  messages  (communication),  the  movement  of 
persons  (travel),  and  the  movement  of  goods  (transport).  How  does  over- 
land distance  compare  with  overwater  distance  in  these  three  respects 

Obviously,  the  answer  depends  on  the  character  of  the  particular  lands 
and  seas  involved  (land  areas  differ  more  than  sea  areas  in  the  obstacles 
they  offer)  and  on  the  technology  of  the  times.  Nowadays,  communication, 
which  permits  exchange  of  intelligence,  impressions  and  feelings,  takes 
place  over  water  and  over  land  with  practically  the  same  speed,  cost  and 
convenience.  Radio  waves  and  the  air  mail  pay  little  attention  to  continen- 
tal lines.  So  far  as  travel  is  concerned,  surface  travel  on  land  today  is 
swifter  where  there  are  good  railway  lines  and  highways  than  surface 
travel  by  ship,  and  it  is  hard  to  generalize  about  the  differences  in  expense 
and  convenience.  But  if  one  travels  by  air — and  that  will  surely  be  the 
standard  method  of  long-distance  travel  in  the  future— there  is  no  impor- 
tant difference  even  today  between  overland  and  overwater  distance.  Strato- 
sphere flying  will  probably  soon  abolish  what  little  difference  does  now 
exist.  This  leaves  land  and  water  distances  about  equally  significant,  in 
human  terms,  except  for  transportation  of  goods. 

The  transport  of  goods  (freight)  should  certainly  not  be  ranked  below 
communication  or  travel  in  its  fundamental  importance  for  determining  the 
"naturalness"  of  economic  connections  between  different  places.  If  freight 
can  move  easily  and  cheaply  between  two  regions  their  economies  are  much 
more  likely  to  become  integrated,  interdependent  and  complementary  than 
if  the  movement  of  goods  between  them  is  difficult  and  costly.  Now,  it  hap- 
pens that  for  heavy,  bulky  goods,  which  are  the  staple  items  of  inter-re- 
gional trade,  water  transport  is  much  cheaper  than  land  transport  over 
equal  distances.  This  has  been  true  for  centuries.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  great  trading  centers  of  the  world  are  typically  located  on  rivers, 
or  lakes,  or  on  the  seacoast.  It  is  still  true  today.  Rumanian  oil,  in  time  of 
peace,  moves  to  Germany  by  the  long  overseas  route  around  Spain  to  Ham? 
burg,  instead  of  over  the  much  closer  "continental"  connection.  Italy, 
though  linked  by  several  railway  lines  to  continental  Europe,  imported  20,- 
000,000  tons  of  goods  by  sea  in  1938  and  only  4,000,000  tons  by  land.  Coal 
from  Germany  moves  overseas  to  Italy  when  there  is  no  blockade.  South 
American  international  trade,  even  to  places  on  the  same  continent,  is 
largely  by  sea. 

Let  us  compare,  in  practical  terms,  the  cost-distance  from  such  a  center 
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as  New  York  City  to  inland  "continental  points  and  to  overseas  points." 
Using  prewar  rates  in  all  cases  (effective  as  of  August  1,  1939),  the  "wheat- 
distance"  between  Kansas  City  and  New  York,  expressed  as  the  cost  of 
shipping  100  pounds  of  wheat  in  carload  lots,  was  33  Y2  cents  to  42  Ms  cents, 
while  it  was  only  13  cents  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  In  mileage,  Liver- 
pool was  three  times  as  far  as  Kansas  City;  but  Kansas  City  was  nearly 
three  times  as  far  from  Liverpool  when  it  came  to  economic  relations  in 
wheat.  The  overseas  route  from  Singapore  to  New  York  is  more  than  25 
times  longer,  in  miles,  than  the  rail  route  from  New  York  to  Akron,  Ohio. 
Yet  the  distance  measured  in  freight  cost  for  transporting  a  240  pound  bale 
or  case  of  crude  rubber  was  $1.50  from  Singapore  and  $1.03  to  Akron.  In 
other  words,  Akron  was  two-thirds  as  far  away  from  New  York  as  Singa- 
pore, in  "crude-rubber  distance." 

In  summary,  for  two  places  a  given  number  of  miles  apart  it  makes 
very  little  difference  under  modern  conditions  whether  land  or  water 
stretches  between  them,  so  far  as  communication  and  travel  are  concerned. 
For  the  transportation  of  heavy  goods,  however,  which  is  a  major  aspect 
of  economic  connections,  the  two  places  would  be  effectively  closer  to  each 
other,  measured  in  "cost-distance,"  if  there  were  water  between  them  than 
if  there  were  land.  Given  the  same  separation  in  miles,  there  is  less  eco- 
nomic distance  across  water  than  across  land. 

But  are  not  places  on  the  same  continent  or  in  the  same  "hemisphere" 
closer  to  each  other  in  miles  than  places  on  different  continents  or  in  dif- 
ferent "hemispheres"?  It  is  a  temptation  to  suppose  so.  Ex-Governor  Philip 
La  Follette  of  Wisconsin  warned  his  countrymen  not  long  ago  to  beware 
lest  we  find  ourselves  fighting  "not  in  this  hemisphere  where  we  can  be 
supreme,  but  fighting  with  expeditionary  forces  four  thousand  miles  away 
in  Europe  and  six  thousand  miles  away  in  Asia."  Will  the  reader  at  this 
point  be  good  enough  to  examine  a  globe.  Attach  a  string  to  a  pin  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin — Governor  La  Follette's  home  town — and  measure  how 
far  from  home  he  might  have  to  go  if  he  were  sent  to  defend  important 
points  "in  this  hemisphere  where  we  can  be  supreme,"  as  compared  with 
other  points  on  the  supposedly  distant  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Note 
the  following  facts: 

It  is  farther  from  Madison  to  Buenos  Aires  in  a  direct  line  ("great 
circle"  distance)  than  from  Madison  to  Bengasi.  Ankara  is  about  as  far 
as  Buenos  Aires.  Actually,  by  the  regularly  traveled  route,  Buenos  Aires 
is  considerably  farther  away  than  either  of  these  points  in  Africa  or  Asia, 
because  of  the  "bulge"  of  Brazil. 

No  capital  in  Europe,  including  Moscow,  is  as  far  from  Madison  as  is 
Buenos  Aires,  and  only  one  European  capital  (Athens)  is  as  far  as  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Again,  this  is  direct-line  distance,  and  by  actually  traveled  routes 
Europe  is  relatively  closer. 

Gibraltar  is  closer  to  Madison  than  is  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  closer  than 
Tacna  or  Africa,  and  closer  than  any  major  city  in  Brazil  or  any  place  at 
all  in  Argentina,  Chile,  Paraguay,  or  Uruguay. 
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Gibraltar,  incidentally,  is  not  merely  closer  to  the  entire  south  Atlantic 
coast  of  South  America  than  is  Madison,  but  is  closer  by  sea  than  the 
nearest  point  in  the  United  States  (Miami).  In  the  same  way,  advanced 
European  bases  at  Dakar,  Bathurst,  and  Freetown  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
are  nearer  to  southern  South  America  than  our  most  advanced  Caribbean 
bases. 

If  the  nazi  were  to  capture  the  British  naval  base  at  Scapa  Flow  in 
Scotland  they  would  be  closer  to  Madison  than  if  they  were  established  at 
Lima,  Peru. 

As  for  Asia,  Manchukuo  is  closer  to  Madison  than  is  Buenos  Aires.  For 
those  to  whom  "continental"  land  connections  seem  especially  important,  it 
may  be  added  that  a  Japanese  flying  over  the  shortest  route  from  Manchu- 
kuo to  Madison  (a  great  circle  via  Bering  Strait)  need  hardly  lose  sight  of 
land. 

Points  on  the  same  land-mass  may  be  as  far  apart  in  miles  as  places 
on  opposite  sides  of  an  ocean,  and  may  be  still  farther  apart  in  economic 
distance  measured  by  transport  costs.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  greater  continuity  of  human  habitation  between  them  than  between  the 
overseas  points.  How  shall  we  weigh  this  characteristic  in  appraising  the 
significance  of  continental  as  opposed  to  overseas  politico-economic  group- 
ings? One  might  argue  that  the  continuity  permits  conquest  and  culture  to 
spread  by  easy  stages,  and  hence  that  each  land-mass  could  be  expected  to 
have  more  political  and  cultural  unity,  more  history  and  tradition  in  com- 
mon, than  would  exist  between  places  on  separate  continents.  Actually, 
every  continent  has  barriers — deserts,  mountains,  swamps,  jungles — which 
are  almost  uninhabited  and  which  may  be  more  difficult  to  cross  than  the 
ocean.  The  sea,  especially  in  earlier  centuries,  has  offered  one  of  the  main 
means  of  contact  between  peoples  on  the  same  continent,  so  that  the  peri- 
pheral areas  often  developed  more  traits  in  common  with  each  other  and 
with  other  continents  than  with  land-locked  regions.  Thus,  the  political 
and  economic  system  of  the  coastland  states  of  Europe  spread  more  effec- 
tively to  relatively  vacant  areas  like  America  and  Australia  than  to  parts 
of  eastern  and  southern  Europe. 

It  is  no  accident  that  early  civilizations  developed  in  river  valleys  and 
that  the  great  center  of  ancient  times  is  spoken  of  as  "the  Mediterranean 
world"  and  not  the  European  or  African  world.  Nor  is  it  without  signifi- 
cance that  Europe,  having  the  most  broken  coastline,  best  adapted  for  sea- 
borne traffic,  became  the  originator  of  modern  world  culture  and  world 
politics,  while  Africa,  most  "continental"  of  all  land  areas  because  of  its 
smooth  contours  and  difficulty  of  access  by  sea,  remained  the  "Dark  Con- 
tinent." In  short,  land  connections,  which  would  appear  to  establish  easy 
contact  between  peoples  on  the  same  continent,  may  be  barriers  as  well  as 
connections,  while  bodies  of  water,  appearing  superficially  on  the  map  as 
barriers,  may  actually  be  most  important  connecting  links.  Because  this 
has  been  so  distinctly  true  in  the  past,  the  existing  patterns  of  culture,  tra- 
dition, political  affiliation,  and  economic  interdependence  which  confront 
us  in  the  world  of  today  are  as  often  oceanic  as  they  are  continental. 
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We  in  this  country  can  give  the  "continental"  doctrine  an  immediate  and 
practical  test  by  applying  it  to  the  grand  strategy  of  United  States  defense. 
In  general,  the  same  people  who  talk  about  "continental  integration"  draw 
a  line  around  the  so-called  western  hemisphere  and  refuse  to  concede  that 
the  United  States  has  any  vital  interest  outside — except  that  limited  aid  to 
Britain  may  be  desirable  in  order  to  gain  time  for  perfecting  defenses 
within  the  "hemisphere."  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  our  relations 
with  the  western  hemisphere  countries  to  the  south  of  us  are  not  really 
"continental"  in  any  significant  practical  sense.  A  land  connection  is  af- 
forded by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  but  no  one  ever  travels,  or  sends  mes- 
sages, or  transports  goods  between  North  and  South  America  overland.  In 
fact,  all  Latin  America,  not  merely  South  America,  is  overseas  to  us,  with 
the  partial  exception  of  Mexico.  Latin  America  is  susceptible  of  defense 
by  the  United  States  only  if  the  United  States  controls  the  sea  routes,  in- 
cluding routes  which  are  problems  of  high-seas  defense. 

If  the  western  hemisphere,  then,  is  to  be  considered  as  one  unit  for  de- 
fense purposes,  or  for  other  purposes,  it  provides  an  instance  not  of  con- 
tinental but  of  maritime  solidarity.  The  practical  issue  today,  in  reality, 
is  between  two  kinds  of  maritime  solidarity.  Some  would  make  our  area 
of  maritime  solidarity  quasi-continental — that  is,  confined  to  North  and  South 
America  and  their  immediate  vicinities — while  others  would  team  up  with 
Britain  in  a  world-girdling  maritime  defense  group. 


AMERICAS  FOUND  GAINING  IN  UNITY 

(An  article  by  Harold  Callender  in  the  New  York  Times  for  August  4, 

1941.) 
In  a  four-months  journey  around  South  America  this  correspondent  has 
just  visited  each  of  the  ten  republics  on  that  continent.  He  has  had  long 
and  illuminating  talks  with  eight  Presidents  and  many  cabinet  members; 
with  archbishops,  priests  and  lay  leaders  of  the  Catholic  church  in  various 
countries;  with  generals,  admirals  and  other  officers;  with  economists,  busi- 
ness men  and  scholars ;  with  party  leaders  ranging  from  the  extreme  right 
to  the  communists;  with  diplomatic  officers  and  business  representatives  of 
the  United  States  in  every  country. 

The  net  impression,  sustained  by  overwhelming  evidence  from  all  these 
sources,  is  that  relations  between  the  United  States  and  South  America  have 
vastly  improved  since  the  dark  and  doubtful  hour  of  the  fall  of  France; 
but  that  there  remains  much  room  for  further  improvement  through 
strengthening  of  the  still  incomplete  foundation  for  common  policies  in  poli- 
tics, economics  and  defense. 

The  American  diplomatic  achievement  within  the  last  year  is  visible, 
substantial,  admirable.  Yet  in  many  ways  and  in  most  countries  it  still  re- 
tains a  somewhat  tentative  character.  It  is  like  a  building  thrown  up  in  a 
hurry  in  an  emergency,  which  requires  a  retesting  of  stresses  and  reinforce- 
ment at  weak  points  before  it  can  take  the  form  of  a  permanent  structure. 
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Consider,  for  example,  the  two  major  countries,  Brazil  and  Argentina, 
one  regarded  generally  as  very  friendly,  the  other  as  very  recalcitrant. 

The  change  in  the  policy  of  Brazil  since  June,  1940 — when  President 
Getulio  D.  Vargas  made  a  speech  that  seemed  to  welcome  the  triumph  of 
totalitarianism  in  Europe — has  been  enormous.  Brazil  has  lately  taken 
several  important  steps  toward  Pan-American  cooperation.  Yet  there  are 
further  steps  that  might  be  taken,  such  as  the  elimination  of  the  not  wholly 
groundless  suspicions  in  Brazil  that  the  cabinet  is  partly  pro-totalitarian. 

Argentina,  like  Brazil,  has  been  forced  by  events  abroad  to  rely  chiefly 
upon  the  United  States  as  a  source  of  supply  and  as  a  market  for  many 
products.  Her  economic  links  with  the  United  States  are  greater  than  ever 
before.  Foreign  policy  has  not  been  quick  to  follow  economic  interests  in 
this  case,  but  it  cannot  always  ignore  those  interests  even  if  the  United 
States  continues  to  ignore  the  diplomatic  potentialities  of  Argentina's  eco- 
nomic dependence  upon  this  country. 

The  fact  is  that  Brazil,  although  collaborating  very  well  lately  and  up 
to  a  point,  is  not  so  thoroughly  committed  to  complete  collaboration  as  some 
are  disposed  to  imagine.  The  ideological  bonds  between  the  Vargas  regime 
and  the  United  States  are  not  so  marked  as  the  economic  bonds.  The  senti- 
ments of  some  leading  Brazilian  army  officers  are  far  less  pro-American 
and  pro-democratic  than  are  those  of  the  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Oswaldo 
Aranha.  Dr.  Vargas  seems  still  to  have  doubts  whether  democracy  or  totali- 
tarianism will  be  the  "wave  of  the  future,"  and  he  is  regarded  as  trimming 
his  policies  accordingly. 

Nor  is  Argentina's  hostility  to  cooperation  quite  so  rigid  and  incurable 
as  the  attitude  of  her  government  in  recent  weeks  might  suggest.  The  two 
greatest  Argentine  newspapers,  La  Prensa  and  La  Nacion,  are  for  co- 
operation and  for  the  democracies.  So  is  the  majority  of  the  radical  party, 
the  largest  in  the  chamber. 

So  are  distinguished  specialists  in  foreign  affairs  like  Carlos  Saavedra 
Lamas  and  Jose  Maria  Cantilo,  former  foreign  ministers,  who  in  years  past 
have  fought  many  a  diplomatic  battle  against  the  United  States.  So  is  that 
power  behind  the  conservative  throne,  General  Augustin  P.  Justo,  to  judge 
by  his  statements  to  this  correspondent.  Above  all,  Argentina's  economic 
interests  seem  to  compel  collaboration,  though  her  government  has  so  far 
resisted  common  defensive  policies. 

Two  great  outstanding  factors  determine  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  our  southern  neighbors — the  economic  and  the  military. 
Both  have  worked  against  the  United  States  in  the  recent  past.  The  first, 
the  economic,  now  works  toward  better  relations,  and,  so  far  as  events  indi- 
cate that  Germany  cannot  win  the  war,  the  second,  or  military,  factor  will 
likewise  draw  North  and  South  America  together.  This  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  action  of  the  United  States,  whose  policy  until  now  has  seemed  to 
South  Americans  to  be  qualified  and  somewhat  ambiguous. 

Most  competent  observers  in  the  ten  republics  south  of  Panama  agree 
that,  speaking  generally,  it  may  now  be  said  that  the  economic  problems 
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created  for  South  America  by  the  war  have  been  solved  in  the  sense  that 
quick  and  generous  action  by  the  United  States  has  prevented  acute  crises 
anywhere  and  probably  can  continue  to  prevent  them  for  the  duration  of 
the  war. 

There  are  many  difficulties,  notably  shipping  and  the  supply  of  steel  and 
machinery  in  a  time  of  intense  American  rearmament.  But  there  is  no  im- 
mediate threat  to  the  economy  of  any  South  American  country. 

Colombia  and  Brazil  are  fairly  prosperous,  Peru  successfully  disposes 
of  her  minerals  and  cotton.  While  Chile,  short  on  imports,  can  carry  on. 
Even  Argentina  finds  her  troubles  less  than  she  had  expected,  for  she  is 
selling  her  meats,  though  she  must  store  her  wheat. 

This  is  the  achievement  of  American  loans  and  purchases,  of  a  concerted 
policy  of  economic  aid  without  any  political  conditions. 

Some — both  South  Americans  and  United  States  citizens  in  South 
America — believe  there  should  be  such  conditions.  It  strikes  them  as  un- 
fair that  the  United  States  should  help  save  Argentina's  economy  only  to 
receive  an  emphatic  "No"  from  Buenos  Aires  to  every  political  proposal 
made  in  the  interest  of  common  defense.  It  annoys  them  that  the  United 
States  should  make  Brazil  prosperous  without  exacting,  for  instance,  the 
disappearance  of  German  air  lines  from  the  strategic  northern  coast  or  the 
disappearance  of  pro-German  generals  from  vital  positions  on  that  coast. 

Such  suggestions  would  be  taken  by  some  as  interference  with  internal 
affairs.  But  others  argue  that  defense  of  the  western  hemisphere  is  not  an 
internal  affair. 

Washington  has  been  careful  of  the  acute  sensibilities  of  Latin  America, 
and  repeatedly  has  one  heard  it  said:  "Oh,  we  could  not  do  that;  it  would 
cause  resentment."  Meanwhile  our  own  sensibilities  have  borne  the  almost 
unvarying  negatives  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  generosity  toward  German  ships 
and  airplanes  on  the  part  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santiago,  the  almost  un- 
restrained (and  sometimes  officially  aided)  propaganda  of  the  nazis  that 
has  enveloped  the  southern  continent. 

Hence  it  is  that  critics  of  the  good  neighbor  policy — again  they  include 
Americans  and  South  Americans — regard  it  as  a  kind  of  one-way  street 
where  good  neighborliness  is  southbound  only  and  its  continued  and  uncon- 
ditional flow  is  almost  taken  as  a  right  by  those  on  the  receiving  end. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  good  neighbor  policy — the  promise  against 
intervention — was  necessary  and  has  radically  changed  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  inter-American  relations.  In  every  southern  country  this  visitor 
has  heard  genuine  praise  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull,  although  not  so  much  praise  of  some  of  the  "cultural"  stunts  of 
recent  months. 

When  the  good  neighbor  policy,  under  the  impulsion  of  the  war  emer- 
gency, broadened  into  one  of  economic  aid,  that  too  was  taken  as  inevitable 
and  desirable.  Yet  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  in  hundreds  of  conversations 
all  the  way  from  the  Isthmus  to  Buenos  Aires  this  visitor  heard  more  com- 
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plaints  than  gratitude  regarding  the  economic  achievement  of  the  United 
States  in  South  America. 

There  are  many,  notably  among  American  business  men  who  know  South 
America  well,  who  believe  unconditional  economic  aid  was  a  mistake;  that 
it  led  to  misunderstanding  and  to  some  perplexity,  since  in  many  places 
there  was  a  disposition  to  look  gift  horses  in  the  mouth  and  to  wonder  where 
the  catch  was.  There  was  certainly  a  widespread  habit  of  taking  United 
States  generosity  for  granted,  or  of  regarding  it  as  a  kind  of  atonement  for 
what  were  considered  past  economic  sins. 

There  seems  little  disposition  to  view  economic  defense  as  a  necessary 
corollary  of  strategic  defense,  or  to  consider  that  cooperation  in  the  one  sphere 
logically  implies  cooperation  in  the  other.  Yet  many  who  have  thought 
most  about  the  subject  agree  that  protection  of  the  national  economies  of 
South  America  must  be  followed  quickly  by  measures  to  protect  the  inde- 
pendence of  those  mostly  defenseless  countries. 

From  this  relationship  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  United  States 
might  well  frankly  link  the  two  questions  in  the  future,  putting  loans  and 
defense  on  the  agenda  together  as  inseparable  topics. 

To  many  observers  it  seems  likely  that  this  course  will  be  imposed  by 
the  gravity  of  the  emergency.  It  seems  equally  clear  that  such  a  course 
would  be  readily  understood  in  southern  countries  where  the  one-way  policy 
has  seemed  puzzling;  and  that  the  firmer  the  United  States  determination 
to  defeat  Hitler  becomes  the  more  cooperation  will  be  forthcoming  from  our 
southern  neighbors. 


THE  BASES  OF  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 
(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Herbert  Wright  in  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  volume  216,  pages  99-108,  July, 
1941.) 

Basically,  the  foreign  policy  of  a  nation  depends  primarily  upon  its  geo- 
graphical location  and  its  resources,  and  does  not  change  radically  with  a 
change  in  the  administration  in  office  for  the  time  being,  although  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  that  policy  may  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  government 
and  the  character  of  the  people.  For  example,  the  soviet  government  has 
precisely  the  same  fundamental  policies  as  the  Czarist  government  of  Rus- 
sia, namely,  the  obtaining  of  a  warm-water  outlet  to  the  Pacific  and  to  the 
Baltic  and  egress  to  the  Black  Sea,  in  order  to  maintain  trade  vitally  neces- 
sary to  its  very  existence  as  a  nation.  It  might  appear  that  the  soviet  policy 
of  world  revolution  is  a  contradiction  of  this  fundamental  thesis;  but  this 
policy  of  world  revolution  is  a  policy  of  government  rather  than  of  foreign 
affairs,  or  at  least  if  it  be  considered  a  policy  of  foreign  affairs,  it  is  a 
means  to  an  end  rather  than  an  end  in  itself — a  means  of  executing  a 
policy  rather  than  a  fundamental  policy  itself.  The  only  thing  in  a  foreign 
policy  that  changes  with  a  change  in  the  form  or  officers  of  government  is 
the  method  of  executing  the  basic  foreign  policies. 
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And  so  it  is  that  the  fundamental  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States 
remain  the  same  regardless  of  the  political  complexion  of  the  administra- 
tion, whether  that  be  Democratic  or  Republican,  liberal  or  conservative. 
Even  before  it  attained  its  continental  maturity,  the  United  States  followed 
in  the  main  the  same  foreign  policies  which  it  has  developed  and  followed 
ever  since.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  fortunate  in  being  blessed  with  natural 
resources  more  or  less — and  much  more  rather  than  less — sufficient  for  the 
sustenance  of  its  population.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  blessed  with  a 
wide  ocean  as  its  eastern  boundary.  In  the  early  days  its  western  boundary 
was  a  mountain  range,  while  for  nearly  a  century  it  has  been  another  and 
wider  ocean.  From  the  earliest  days  its  northern  boundary  has  been  com- 
mon with  a  single  state,  with  a  population  of  kindred  background  and  in- 
terests, with  which  it  early  made  an  agreement  for  its  non-fortification,  the 
Rush-Bagot  agreement  of  1817.  From  early  in  its  history  its  southern 
boundary  has  been  in  part  a  considerable  body  of  water  and  in  part  com- 
mon with  a  nation  which  is  weak  and  disorganized  and  sparsely  populated 
along  most  of  the  common  frontier. 

Under  such  favorable  circumstances,  it  was  natural  for  the  United 
States  to  adopt  a  basic  policy  of  peace  with  other  nations.  It  desired  to  en- 
joy these  natural  advantages  for  its  internal  development  and  happiness 
without  molestation.  It  is  true  that  the  United  States  has  participated  in 
a  number  of  wars,  but  the  number  is  far,  far  smaller  than  those  partici- 
pated in  by  other  nations  over  a  comparable  period  of  years.  And  through 
most  of  those  wars  the  ideal  of  peace  has  dominated,  the  desire  to  keep  war 
away  from  our  shores  so  that  our  people  might  enjoy  the  four  freedoms 
to  the  fullest  extent.  It  is  true,  too,  that  there  have  been  some  black  marks 
on  this  record,  and  that  too  much  credit  should  not  be  taken  for  abstention 
from  wars  of  conquest  when  many  of  the  motives  which  drive  other  na- 
tions to  war  have  been  lacking.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  record  is  in 
the  main  good. 

Moreover,  on  the  positive  side,  the  United  States  has  consistently  en- 
deavored to  settle  its  disputes  with  other  nations  by  peaceful  means.  As 
far  back  as  the  Jay  treaty  of  1794,  provision  was  made  for  the  settlement  of 
controversial  questions  pending  at  that  time  with  Great  Britain.  A  com- 
mission established  under  Article  V  of  that  treaty  made  a  declaration  on 
October  25,  1798  as  to  the  true  source  of  the  St.  Croix  river.  Similarly 
Articles  VI  and  VII  made  provision  for  the  settlement  of  various  claims 
outstanding.  Problems  such  as  these  have  frequently  been  the  causes  of 
war  between  nations,  but  these  were  settled  amicably. 

From  that  time  on,  the  record  of  the  United  States  has  been  replete 
with  manifestations  of  the  desire  of  this  country  to  settle  its  quarrels  with 
other  nations  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  peace.  The  Spanish  spoilation  claims 
were  arbitrated  in  1795  and  the  French  indemnity  claims  in  1803  and  1831. 
The  title  to  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Passamaquoddy  Bay  under 
the  treaty  of  Ghent  of  1814  was  settled  by  arbital  commission  on  November 
24,  1817.  The  Alabama  claims  arising  out  of  alleged  unneutral  acts  by 
Great  Britain  during  our  War  between  the  States  were  amicably  adjudi- 
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cated  by  an  arbitration  tribunal  sitting  at  Geneva  on  September  14,  1872. 

The  United  States  had  the  first  case  before  the  permanent  court  of 
arbitration  established  by  convention  1,  on  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes,  of  the  Hague  conference  of  1899,  namely,  the  case  con- 
cerning the  Pious  fund  of  the  Calif ornias  (1902)  which  was  in  dispute 
with  Mexico.  Since  1907,  when  convention  1  was  revised  by  the  second 
Hague  conference,  the  United  States  has  had  five  cases  before  the  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration,  namely:  The  north  Atlantic  fisheries  case 
(1910)  with  Great  Britain,  the  Orinoco  Steamship  Company  case  (1910) 
with  Venezuela,  the  Norwegian  shipping  case  (1922),  the  Island  of  Palmas 
case  (1928)  with  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Kronpins  Gustaf  Adolf  and  Pacific 
case  (1932)  with  Sweden. 

In  addition,  many  controversies  pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  war  have 
been  settled  by  direct  diplomatic  negotiation  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  a  party  to  bilateral  arbitration  agreements  with  at  least  33 
nations  and  to  bilateral  conciliation  agreements  with  at  least  38  nations,  as 
well  as  a  party  to  many  multilateral  treaties,  including  among  others  the 
Gondra  treaty  to  avoid  or  prevent  conflicts  between  the  American  states 
of  1923,  the  Briand-Kellogg  pact  for  the  renunciation  of  war  of  1928,  the 
general  convention  of  inter-American  conciliation  of  1929,  the  general  treaty 
of  inter-American  arbitration  of  1929,  and  the  anti-war  pact  of  Argentine 
initiative  of  1933. 

It  was  one  of  the  bilateral  conciliation  treaties,  a  so-called  Bryan  "cool- 
ing-off"  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  that  prevented  the  United  States  from 
taking  a  step  which  might  have  led  it  into  the  World  War  of  1914-18  long 
before  it  actually  entered,  and  indeed  against  Great  Britain  and  therefore 
virtually  on  the  side  of  Germany!  This  interesting  fact  is  related  by  Dr. 
James  Brown  Scott  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Interna- 
tional Law  for  1929.  A  similar  Bryan  treaty  with  Italy  may  have  been  in- 
strumental in  preventing  the  United  States  from  laying  down  an  embargo 
on  oil  and  other  key  products  against  Italy  during  her  Ethiopian  campaign, 
with  a  possible  involvement  of  the  United  States  as  a  result. 

A  sort  of  corollary  of  this  policy  of  peace  is  the  policy  of  non-interven- 
tion. This  term,  which  John  Basset  Moore  characterizes  as  "the  first  and 
foremost"  of  the  principles  of  American  diplomacy,  was  used  inclusively  in 
a  twofold  sense.  In  the  first  place,  it  embraced  noninterference  in  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  other  nations.  It  presupposes  that  every  nation  has  a  right 
to  choose  any  form  of  government  which  may  be  suited  to  its  needs,  to 
manage  its  domestic  concerns,  each  for  itself  and  in  its  own  way,  and  that 
no  other  nation  or  combination  of  nations  has  a  right  to  intervene  in  its 
affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  its  freedom,  as  long  as  that  nation  does 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  and  well-being  of  other  nations. 

In  the  second  place,  it  embraced  nonparticipation  in  the  political  ar- 
rangements of  other  governments,  particularly  abstention  from  any  part 
in  the  political  arrangements  of  Europe — no  entangling  alliances.  In  all 
its  long  history  the  United  States  has  concluded  only  a  single  treaty  of 
alliance,  that  with  France  of  1778,  and  even  this  one  was  concluded  in  part 
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for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  to  the  United  States  "their  liberty, 
sovereignty,  and  independence  absolute,  and  unlimited,  as  well  in  matters 
of  government  as  commerce."  When  this  purpose  seemed  to  have  been  at- 
tained, this  treaty  was  abrogated  by  an  act  of  Congress  20  years  later. 
There  has  been  no  treaty  of  alliance  since. 


ECONOMIC  DEFENSE  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 
(Excerpts  from  "Economic  Defense  of  Latin  America,"  Editorial  Research 
Reports  for  June  4,  1941,  prepared  by  Charles  E.  Noyes.) 
Contrary  to  fears  which  were  expressed  when  accustomed  European  mar- 
kets were  closed  to  the  Latin  American  nations  by  the  British  blockade 
after  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  total  exports  and  imports  of  Latin  America 
declined  less  than  10  per  cent  in  1940  as  compared  with  1939.  Preliminary 
figures  released  by  the  United  States  bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce on  May  17  indicate  that  exports  from  20  Latin  American  republics 
totaled  $1,585,890,000  in  1940  and  imports  were  valued  at  $1,134,465,000. 
However,  according  to  Lew  B.  Clark  of  the  commerce  department,  "it  is 
calculated  that  final  returns  will  run  this  up  close  to  $3,000,000,00  in 
United  States  currency,  as  compared  with  $3,203,471,000  in  1939."  The 
total  in  1938  was  $3,148,545,000. 

Studies  of  the  possibility  of  further  increasing  United  States  trade  with 
Latin  America  have  frequently  emphasized  the  fact  that  this  country  and 
those  to  the  south  have  exportable  surpluses  which  compete  with  each 
other.  While  this  is  true  in  some  cases,  it  tends  to  convey  a  misleading 
impression  that  all  of  the  Latin  American  countries  have  generally  simi- 
lar types  of  agricultural  products  and  raw  materials  for  export.  In 
actuality,  the  exports  are  widely  divergent,  and  so  also  are  their  imports. 
There  is  consequently  a  considerable  volume  of  continental  trade  between  the 
nations  of  South  America,  and  there  are  many  opportunities  for  triangular 
trade,  involving  products  from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  for  direct 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  nations  producing  raw  materials  or 
foodstuffs  needed  in  this  country. 

The  nature  and  value  of  the  principal  exports  of  the  United  States  to 
Latin  America  in  1940  were:  iron  and  steel  mill  products,  $115,300,000; 
automobiles  and  parts,  $74,500,000;  industrial  machinery,  $74,300,000; 
chemicals  and  related  products,  $55,200,000;  textile  manufactures,  $48,200,- 
000;  electrical  machinery,  $40,600,000;  rice,  flour,  and  other  vegetable 
products,  $37,200,000;  total  exports,  $718,500,000.  The  nature  and  value  of 
the  principal  United  States  imports  from  Latin  America  were:  coffee, 
$124,300,000;  sugar,  $69,700,000;  copper,  $51,900,000;  petroleum,  $47,600,- 
000;  wool,  $46,700,000;  total  imports,  $593,000,000. 

To  make  possible  a  larger  extension  of  credit  to  friendly  nations  which 
had  a  shortage  of  dollar  exchange,  an  amendment  to  the  law  establishing 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  was  approved  on  September  26, 
1940.    This  amendment  removed  the  previous  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
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credit  which  might  be  extended  to  any  one  country,  and  increased  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  obligations  the  bank  may  have  outstanding  from  $200,- 
000,000  to  $700,000,000.  The  powers  of  the  bank  were  simultaneously  ex- 
tended by  authorizing  it  to 

"Make  loans  to  any  governments,  their  central  banks,  or  any  other  ac- 
ceptable banking  institutions  and,  when  guaranteed  by  any  such  govern- 
ment, or  any  other  acceptable  banking  institution,  to  a  political  subdivision, 
agency,  or  national  of  any  such  government  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  the  development  of  the  resources,  the  stabilization  of  the  economies,  and 
the  orderly  marketing  of  the  products  of  the  countries  of  the  western 
hemisphere." 

For  these  special  purposes  in  the  western  hemisphere,  the  amount  of 
loans  the  bank  may  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time  is  limited  to  $500,- 
000,000.  There  has  been  no  indication  that  this  limitation  is  likely  to  pre- 
vent the  bank  from  meeting  all  legitimate  demands  for  credit  made  upon  it 
by  Latin  American  countries.  At  the  present  time  the  bank's  balance  sheet  on 
Latin  American  loans  is  as  follows : 

Total  loan   authorizations   $295,077,837 

Disbursements 69,703,126 

Repayments   22,068,270 

Outstanding  47,634,855 

Undistributed   authorizations   220,996,437 

Loans  or  authorizations  have  been  made  to  16  of  the  20  Latin  American 
republics,  and  in  most  of  these  cases  the  borrowers  include  the  country's 
central  bank.  As  the  figures  indicate,  however,  the  bulk  of  the  funds  which 
have  been  made  available  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  have  not  been  drawn 
upon.  Most  of  the  larger  authorizations  are  earmarked  "to  facilitate  the 
purchase  of  agricultural  or  industrial  products  of  the  United  States,"  but 
the  earmarking  for  this  purpose  is  more  technical  than  really  signifi- 
cant, because  the  availability  of  credit  to  a  central  bank  for  any  specific 
purpose  usually  frees  an  equal  amount  of  credit  or  foreign  exchange  for 
other  purposes. 


POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SOLIDARITY  OF  THE  AMERICAS 
(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Laurence  Duggan  in  Vital  Speeches  of  the 
Day,  volume  7,  pages  124-128,  December  1,  1940.) 
A  decade  ago,  if  you  had  been  told  that  within  a  few  years  the  21  inde- 
pendent republics  of  this  hemisphere  would  have  agreed  that  a  threat  to 
the  peace,  security,  or  territorial  integrity  of  any  one  of  them  was  a  threat 
to  all  and  that  to  repel  this  threat  they  would  cooperate  together,  you 
would  probably  have  branded  this  person  as  a  confused  and  impractical 
visionary  or  an  irresponsible  scaremonger — a  visionary,  because  the  his- 
tory of  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  territorial 
conflicts  between  pairs  of  countries  had  made  impossible  agreement  on  any 
platform  of  hemisphere  solidarity;  a  scaremonger,  because  the  skies  were 
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clear  of  trouble,  although  from  time  to  time  a  cloud,  perhaps  no  bigger  than 
a  man's  hand,  appeared  on  the  horizon. 

During  the  kaleidoscopic  developments  of  the  last  few  months,  did  you 
ever  stop  a  moment  to  consider  what  the  predicament  of  the  United  States 
would  be  if,  instead  of  friendship  with  our  southern  neighbors,  we  had 
their  suspicion  or  hostility? 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  the  secretary  of  state  in  a  public  address  said  that 
only  once  before  in  our  national  existence  has  as  grave  a  danger  from  with- 
out threatened  the  nation.  This  danger  would  be  more  acute  by  manyfold 
if  our  relations  with  the  other  American  countries  were  as  deplorable  to- 
day as  they  were  ten  years  ago.  Happily  they  are  on  a  more  friendly  basis 
than  at  any  time  since  the  days  when  Henry  Clay  was  making  eloquent 
speeches  in  the  house  of  representatives  pleading  for  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  republics  which,  after  heroic  efforts  reminiscent  of  our 
own  Revolution,  had  thrown  off  Spanish  control. 

It  is  not  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  this  meeting  to  discuss  how  hemi- 
sphere solidarity  came  to  pass.  It  was  the  result  of  the  farsightedness  and 
patient  efforts  of  many  people  in  each  one  of  the  21  countries.  But,  before 
entering  upon  a  discussion  of  what  it  is  and  how  it  operates,  it  might  be  in 
order  to  point  out  that  this  solidarity  could  be  lost  overnight,  if  the  United 
States  were  to  revert  to  the  policy  of  the  "big  stick,"  "dollar  diplomacy," 
and  intervention;  in  other  words,  if  we  again  undertook  to  dictate  to  the 
other  American  countries  how  they  should  run  their  own  affairs.  This 
would  mean  the  end  of  the  good  neighbor  policy  because  that  policy  is 
based  upon  the  recognition  that  each  of  the  21  countries  is  an  equal  partner 
entitled  to  full  respect  in  the  American  community  of  nations.  To  fortify 
their  determination  in  this  regard,  the  21  countries  have  engaged  never  to 
intervene  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  any  of 
the  other  countries.  This  country  has  scrupulously  respected  this  commit- 
ment in  small  as  well  as  large  ways.  It  has  modified  prior  existing  treaties 
in  order  to  bring  them  into  conformity.  It  has  hewed  to  the  noninterven- 
tion line  in  all  of  its  actions.  I  make  particular  mention  of  this  because 
intervention  and  hemisphere  solidarity  are  incompatible.  If  the  people  of 
this  country  prize  the  friendship  of  the  other  American  peoples,  then  their 
government  must  base  its  relations  on  recognition  of  the  equality  and  in- 
violability of  the  sovereignty  of  each  of  the  21  republics. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  political  aspects  of  hemisphere  solidarity.  For 
machinery,  there  exists  the  consultative  procedure  developed  at  the  succes- 
sive Buenos  Aires  and  Lima  conferences.  The  American  republics  have 
undertaken  to  consult  with  one  another  whenever  the  peace  or  security  of 
the  Americas  is  threatened  either  from  within  or  without. 

At  Lima  it  was  agreed  that  a  "threat"  to  the  peace  included  threats  of 
all  kinds,  not  those  merely  of  a  military  character;  that  consultations  might 
be  initiated  by  any  country;  and  that  the  consultations  were  to  be  attended 
by  foreign  ministers  or  their  representatives. 

This  machinery  has  been  thought  by  some  inadequate  and  cumbersome. 
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They  have  urged  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  conditions  under  which 
meetings  should  be  called,  of  the  procedure  of  the  meetings,  and  of  the  com- 
mitments to  be  entered  into  under  this  or  that  contingency.  They  have  urged 
an  international  covenant,  spelled  out  to  the  last  detail.  It  is  perhaps  suffi- 
cient to  observe  that  the  practicability  and  efficiency  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment have  already  been  proved.  Two  meetings  of  foreign  ministers  have 
been  held.  The  first  was  convened  at  Panama  within  three  weeks  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe.  The  second  was  held  at  Havana  within 
a  short  time  after  the  rapid  developments  in  Europe  held  forth  the  possi- 
bility of  a  transfer  in  sovereignty  or  control  of  certain  European  possessions 
in  this  hemisphere.  Both  of  these  meetings  achieved  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  called.  In  the  face  of  emergency  conditions,  the  21  countries  met, 
worked,  and  agreed  upon  several  decisions  and  procedures  of  the  first  im- 
portance. This  demonstrates  that  the  consultative  machinery  corresponds 
to  necessities  and  realities.  It  has  worked  and  worked  well,  although  with- 
out doubt  it  will  be  improved  upon  bit  by  bit  as  experience  points  to  the 
desirability  of  changes. 


LIMA  CONFERENCE  AND  THE  TOTALITARIAN  ISSUE 
(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Samuel  Guy  Inman  in  the  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social   Science,  volume  204,  pages  9-16, 
July,  1939.) 

The  debate  at  Lima  largely  revolved  around  the  declaration  of  Lima.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  important  for  all  those  interested  in  inter-American 
affairs  to  study  carefully  this  declaration.  Let  me  assure  you  that  it  was  hotly 
debated  for  three  weeks.  During  that  time  the  totalitarian  interests  un- 
officially present  used  every  influence  they  could  possibly  bring  to  bear  to 
divide  the  conference.  At  one  time  when  the  debate  was  pretty  warm,  the 
Italian  minister  at  Panama  took  a  plane  and  flew  to  Lima,  quartered  himself 
in  the  Italian  embassy,  and  worked  on  the  delegates  to  get  them  to  vote 
against  the  resolution  which  condemned  religious  or  racial  persecutions.  In 
spite  of  all  such  efforts,  that  resolution  was  unanimously  passed.  So  was  the 
Lima  declaration.   Here  are  two  paragraphs  of  that  document: 

"The  eighth  international  conference  of  American  states,  considering  that 
the  peoples  of  America  have  achieved  spiritual  unity  through  the  similarity 
of  their  republican  institutions,  their  unshakable  will  for  peace,  their  pro- 
found sentiment  of  humanity  and  tolerance,  and  through  their  absolute  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  international  law,  of  the  equal  sovereignty  of 
states  and  of  individual  liberty  without  religious  or  racial  prejudices.  .  .  . 
[Skipping  down  to  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph,  we  read.]  And  in  case 
the  peace,  security  or  territorial  integrity  of  any  American  republic  is  thus 
threatened  by  acts  of  any  nature  that  may  impair  them,  they  proclaim  their 
common  concern  and  their  determination  to  make  effective  their  solidarity, 
coordinating  their  respective  sovereign  wills  by  means  of  the  procedure  of 
consultation. .  .  ." 
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Here  is  the  declaration  of  independence  of  the  American  continent  from 
the  totalitarian  states.  This  is  our  answer  to  the  challenge  of  those  who 
threaten  the  American  system.  Will  we  carry  out  this  declaration?  Nobody 
knows.  It  all  depends  upon  the  governments  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Honduras,  and  all  the  other 
countries  involved.  The  public  of  the  United  States  will  determine  whether 
or  not  our  government  will  carry  out  this  declaration.  Secretary  Hull,  as 
proud  as  he  was  of  having  secured  the  adoption  of  the  document,  has  recently 
issued  a  statement  saying  that  it  depends  upon  the  people  whether  or  not 
these  principles  are  carried  out. 

No  doubt,  this  making  effective  the  solidarity  agreed  with  at  Lima  will 
occupy  the  attention  of  American  governments  and  people  for  some  time  to 
come.  Senator  Pittman  has  recently  proposed  something  of  a  military  co- 
operation in  which  this  country  would  open  its  navy  yards  to  Latin  American 
countries,  building  their  naval  vessels  at  cost  price.  This  would  carry  much 
farther  the  present  widely  practiced  plan  of  furnishing  army  and  navy  mis- 
sions to  Latin  American  governments.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  destroy  the  declaration  of  Lima.  I  believe  few  Latin 
Americans  would  favor  any  kind  of  military  alliance.  Instead  of  strengthen- 
ing democracy,  we  should  probably  find  that  we  were  simply  strengthening 
dictatorial  governments  in  Latin  America. 


REALISM  IN  AMERICAN  TRADE 
(Editorial  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  for  July  5,  1941.) 

For  nearly  two  years  the  American  nations  have  been  all  but  hermetically 
sealed  within  themselves  for  purposes  of  trade.  If  economic  isolation  of  the 
western  hemisphere  ever  could  work,  now  is  the  time  for  convincing  proofs. 
And  the  proofs  do  not  come. 

Certain  short-range  improvements  due  to  purchases  by  the  United  States 
of  strategic  minerals,  as  well  as  other  South  American  products,  have  stimu- 
lated an  optimism  that  requires  deeper  examination.  Some  enthusiasts  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  an  economic  wall  is  being  built  around  the  hemi- 
sphere with  American  dollars. 

It  is  true  that  Latin  America  during  the  first  four  months  of  this  year 
enjoyed  a  surplus  of  $69,000,000  in  the  value  of  goods  sold  to  the  United 
States  as  against  goods  bought  from  the  United  States.  Emphasis  on  this 
improvement  underlines  the  greatest — and  as  yet  unsolved — problem  of  inter- 
American  trade. 

This  is  the  rub:  In  normal  times  the  United  States  does  not  buy  enough 
Latin  American  produce  to  sustain  a  closed  two-way  trade,  even  if  that  were 
desirable.  Bananas  and  other  tropical  produce  are  already  bought  nearly 
to  the  saturation  point.  The  test  comes  on  wheat,  corn,  meat,  cotton,  copper, 
and  other  products  of  South  America  that  compete  directly  with  those  of 
North  America. 
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Argentina  presents  the  most  notable  example  of  a  South  American  nation 
that  must  export  wheat,  meat,  and  corn  in  order  to  survive  economically. 
The  other  nations  depend  in  varying  degrees  on  competitive  products. 

Strategic  purchases  are  welcome  as  short-term  relief  for  South  America. 
So  are  loans,  provided  they  can  be  repaid  out  of  income  from  future  exports. 
But  South  America  will  ask  an  outlook  for  more  durable  business  relations 
before  concluding  that  it  can  safely  decrease  its  trade  ties  with  Europe. 

Complete  severance  of  South  American  trade  with  Europe  is  not  possible, 
due  to  Europe's  urgent  need  for  South  American  products  not  needed  by 
North  America. 

So,  in  a  clear-cut  test  already  two  years  old  and  bound  to  become  more 
difficult  if  many  more  Argentine  wheat  crops  pour  into  the  bulging  bins,  eco- 
nomic isolation  of  the  Americas  is  still  far  from  being  proved  workable. 
Markets  may  be  relieved  by  courageous  emergency  measures,  but  the  basic 
duplications  of  products  between  the  two  continents  remain. 


DECLARATION  OF  MINISTERS  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
(Excerpts  from  final  act  and  convention  of  the  second  meeting  of  ministers  of 
foreign  affairs  of  the  American  republics,  held  at  Havana,  Cuba,  July  30, 
1940.) 

The  second  meeting  of  the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  American 
republics  declares: 

That  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  non-American  state  against  the  integ- 
rity or  inviolability  of  the  territory,  the  sovereignty  or  the  political  independ- 
ence of  an  American  state  shall  be  considered  as  an  act  of  aggression  against 
the  states  which  sign  this  declaration. 

In  case  acts  of  aggression  are  committed  or  should  there  be  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  an  act  of  aggression  is  being  prepared  by  a  non-American  nation 
against  the  integrity  or  inviolability  of  the  territory,  the  sovereignty  or  the 
political  independence  of  an  American  nation,  the  nations  signatory  to  the 
present  declaration  will  consult  among  themselves  in  order  to  agree  upon  the 
measure  it  may  be  "advisable  to  take. 

All  the  signatory  nations,  or  two  or  more  of  them,  according  to  circum- 
stances, shall  proceed  to  negotiate  the  necessary  complementary  agreements 
so  as  to  organize  cooperation  for  defense  and  the  assistance  that  they  shall 
lend  each  other  in  the  event  of  aggressions  such  as  these  referred  to  in  this 
declaration. 


AFFIRMATIVE  REFERENCES 


OUR  COMMON  DEFENSE 

(An  article  by  Major  General  Frank  R.  McCoy,  U.  S.  A.  (Retired),  in  Survey 

Graphic,  volume  30,  pages  121-123,  209-210,  March,  1941.) 

One  hundred  years  and  more  we  have  sat  around  conference  tables  to  keep 
the  peace  of  the  western  hemisphere.  Now  we  must  work  together  to  keep 
it — or  fight  together  should  the  axis  attack. 

For  today,  the  future  and  safety  of  two  continents  are  overwhelmingly 
involved  in  events  far  beyond  their  borders.  For  the  first  time  since  the  wars 
of  liberation,  the  American  republics  and  the  commonwealth  of  Canada  are 
all  directly  threatened  in  their  lives,  liberties,  and  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Common  defense,  no  less  than  national  defense,  is  coming  back  into  the  picture. 

I  say  coming  back,  because  so  far  as  I  can  go  with  assurance,  it  was  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  who  first  and  most  often  spoke  of  common  defense  in  terms 
of  the  new  world.  In  that  sense  our  earliest  improvised  ambassador  to  the 
old  world  was  also  the  earliest  broad  strategist  of  the  new,  to  be  as  such 
claimed  by  South  Americans  as  well  as  North. 

This  has  yet  to  be  recognized  on  either  side  of  the  equator.  But  before 
Franklin's  eyes,  as  a  boy  in  Boston,  the  individual  British  colonies  turned 
from  self-defense  to  the  common  defense  of  New  England  against  the  French 
and  Indians.  Next  it  came  about  that  a  Philadelphia  printer  and  inventor 
was  appointed  postmaster  general  of  the  colonies.  Traveling  on  horseback 
the  postal  routes  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  he  began  to  think  of  our 
common  frontiers,  threatened  not  only  by  France  from  the  north  and  west, 
but  by  Spain  with  its  settlements  and  expeditions  along  the  southern  coast. 
This  weighed  so  much  on  Franklin's  mind  that  we  find  him  in  the  1760's  peti- 
tioning Pitt  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  to  save  its 
North  American  colonies  for  England  by  wresting  Canada  from  French 
control. 

He  also  recommended  an  attack  on  Havana,  for  the  sake  of  security  at 
the  south.  The  fall  of  Quebec  and  what  came  of  it  has  overshadowed  the  fact 
that,  Franklin  himself  bearing  a  hand,  British  and  American  forces  captured 
Havana  in  1763 — only  to  have  Cuba  returned  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

Now  "Poor  Richard,"  if  anyone,  was  to  practice  in  his  subsequent  infor- 
mal diplomacy  what  he  preached  about  "hanging  together"  as  a  revolution- 
ist. Ever  since,  he  has  been  followed  by  leaders  of  the  American  republics  who 
have  understood  that  friendly  cooperation  is  as  essential  as  military  planning. 

My  own  experience,  covering  over  forty  years  of  service,  brings  cherished 
remembrance  of  colleagues  in  all  the  countries  from  Canada,  Mexico,  Nicara- 
gua, and  Cuba,  to  Argentina  and  Chile.  I  can  pay  tribute  to  them  in  large  as 
friends  and  courageous  men,  worthily  representing  their  own  countries  as 
diplomats,  but  with  a  Pan-American  view  which  has  put  many  of  them  under 
the  class  of  statesmen.  Moreover,  as  a  West  Point  man,  I  have  found  Latin 
Americans,  who  were  fellow  graduates,  more  than  once  the  key  to  stiff  situa- 
tions encountered  in  Nicaragua  and  elsewhere.  We  are  investing  in  the  future 
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in  welcoming  their  kind  at  the  military  training  schools  set  up  under  our 
defense  program. 

In  forging  ahead  today  under  stress  of  circumstance,  naval,  aerial,  and 
military  moves  have  had  a  running  start  that  goes  back  to  the  earliest  ex- 
pansion of  our  merchant  fleet.  Thereafter,  Americans  never  questioned  their 
right  to  sail  the  seven  seas.  They  looked  to  government  for  the  protection 
of  a  strong  foreign  policy.  In  Europe  the  British  Empire  long  fostered  the 
balance  of  power.  After  the  War  of  1812,  this  ranged  the  British  fleet  along- 
side that  of  the  United  States  in  keeping  any  dominating  power  from  threaten- 
ing our  security.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  laid 
down  over  a  hundred  years  ago  to  cover  the  western  hemisphere.  Today,  its 
broadened  principle  is  being  jointly  implemented  by  the  American  republics; 
and  their  common  defense,  in  turn,  becomes  a  spur  to  unity  and  action  in 
other  fields  bound  up  in  their  general  welfare. 

Look  at  the  new  world,  not  on  a  flat  map  but  on  the  sphere,  and  see  what, 
on  the  new  cooperative  basis,  we  have  to  defend  by  longitude  and  latitude.  So 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  authoritative  delimitation  of  our  western  hemisphere. 
We  might  accept  it  as  extending  from  the  30th  meridian  of  western  longitude 
to  the  180th.  On  the  sphere,  that  would  include  the  great  land  masses  of  the 
continents,  but  would  exclude  Iceland,  the  Azores,  and  Cape  Verde.  It  would 
include  all  but  the  eastern  portion  of  Greenland  and  all  of  our  Pacific  posses- 
sions except  the  outer  Aleutians,  Wake,  Guam,  and  the  Philippines. 

When  it  comes  to  latitude,  a  foreshortened  conception  has  recently  been 
put  forward  that  our  responsibility  should  stop  at  the  shoulder  of  Brazil. 
This  ties  in  naturally  enough  with  the  particular  defense  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  "Down  to  the  bulge"  sounds  plausible,  but  would  be  catastrophic  in 
its  effect.  It  would  void  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  tend  to  throw  all  of  the  most 
powerful  countries  of  South  America  directly  into  the  axis  camp;  and  cer- 
tainly introduce  into  this  hemisphere  the  same  type  of  cultural,  racial,  and 
balance-of-power  problems  as  those  faced  in  Europe.  There  is  every  indica- 
tion that  in  line  with  the  clear  implications  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  itself  and 
its  interpretation  by  subsequent  presidents,  the  Roosevelt  administration  is 
planning  for  hemisphere  defense — from  Cape  Barrow  to  Cape  Horn. 

Here  we  have  the  impulse  behind  the  destroyer-naval  base  deal  with  Eng- 
land last  summer,  through  which  the  United  States  acquired  new  bases  that 
put  us  in  a  far  stronger  position  in  defending  either  North  or  South  America. 
More,  in  line  with  the  good  neighbor  policy  of  seeking  mutual  participation 
in  solving  common  problems,  Secretary  Hull  announced  that  the  newly  ac- 
quired bases  will  be  open  to  cooperative  use  by  all  the  Latin  American  states. 

Nor  was  the  Washington  government  alone  in  sensing  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation.  The  statesmen  of  the  new  world  had  become  grimly  aware  not 
only  of  the  possibility  that  the  nazis  might  master  Europe  but  that  they  aimed 
at  world  domination.  Confronted  thus  with  the  greatest  emergency  in  the 
history  of  the  American  republics,  their  representatives  met  at  Havana  and 
provided  joint  machinery  for  effective  and  immediate  action. 

The  United  States  had  already  blazed  the  way  by  informing  the  axis 
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powers  that  we  would  neither  acquiesce  in,  nor  recognize,  any  transfer  of 
geographical  regions  in  the  western  hemisphere  from  one  non-American 
power  to  another.  A  Havana  convention  provided  for  a  permanent  inter- 
American  commission  on  territorial  administration,  on  which  each  of  the 
twenty-one  American  republics  is  entitled  to  representation.  An  act  of 
Havana  provided  that  any  of  the  American  republics  should  have  the  right 
to  act  singly  or  jointly  in  an  emergency.  That  is,  if  the  United  States  should 
feel  its  own  safety  or  that  of  the  hemisphere  endangered,  we  could  take  over 
any  of  the  Caribbean  colonies  tomorrow.  Brazil,  if  she  wished,  could  send  her 
army  into  the  Guianas.  The  only  condition  is  this :  that  the  country  so  act- 
ing must  be  ready  to  justify  its  action  before  the  commission. 

The  delegates  declared  that  aggression  against  one  American  republic 
should  be  considered  aggression  against  all,  and  that  consultation  would  at 
once  be  in  order.  They  provided  also  for  complementary  agreements  and 
arrangements  along  the  lines  of  the  permanent  joint  defense  board  which 
the  United  States  and  Canada  shortly  set  up,  with  Mayor  Fiorello  La  Guardia 
of  New  York  as  the  U.  S.  chairman.  Another  significant  development  was  the 
announcement  in  October  of  a  third  and  Atlantic  unit  of  our  fleet — all  under 
a  single  command.  Canada  lies  on  the  great  circle  routes  both  from  Europe 
and  Asia,  on  the  air  routes  and  the  steamer  routes,  and  between  us  and  our 
Alaska.  So  closely  are  we  bound  up,  geographically,  economically,  and  stra- 
tegically with  our  neighbor  to  the  north,  that  when  Canada  is  at  war  we  are 
inevitably  much  concerned.  As  long  as  England  stands  and  her  fleet  sails  the 
seas,  parallel  action  with  the  British  commonwealth  of  nations  and  joint  ar- 
rangements with  the  Latin  American  powers  kindred  to  that  with  Canada, 
afford  a  framework  for  complete  hemisphere  defense. 

October,  also,  saw  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  the  highest  military  of- 
ficials of  Latin  America  to  see  and  consult  with  army  leaders.  Military  as 
well  as  naval  installations  have  gone  ahead  in  Alaska;  the  Canal,  Hawaiian, 
and  Philippine  garrisons  have  been  strengthened;  and  there  has  been  helpful 
collaboration  with  the  military  establishments  of  all  the  South  American  and 
Central  American  republics. 

Observers  in  some  quarters,  taking  counsel  of  their  fears,  have  felt  there 
is  tinder  in  expanding  military  forces  in  countries  where,  traditionally,  the 
army  may  have  been  less  an  implement  of  defense,  than  a  police  weapon  to 
gain  domestic  power  and  to  keep  it.  There  is  graver  danger  on  this  score  from 
weak  governments  than  from  strong  ones,  and  also  on  the  score  of  possible 
embroilments  with  their  neighbors.  The  experience  of  one  hundred  years  has 
shown  that  the  strongest  Latin  American  nations,  like  Argentina,  Chile,  and 
Brazil,  have  settled  their  differences  by  negotiation  and  conference. 

Despite  cynicism  regarding  cooperative  action,  and  the  mutually  irritating 
habits  proverbial  among  allies,  the  development  of  a  resourceful  and  friendly 
front  has  become  of  primary  importance  to  the  western  world.  We  are  be- 
ing thrust,  by  dangers  present  or  to  come,  into  the  position  of  seeking  mili- 
tary and  naval  security. 

Let  us  look  once  more  at  the  sphere — remembering  that  it  has  been  given 
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us  in  our  time  to  see  unilateral  become  multilateral  action.  And  remember- 
ing that,  joint  moves  should  be  in  the  back  of  our  minds  in  taking  up  either 
dangers  or  arrangements  to  meet  them. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line: — At  a  glance  those  dangers  are  mostly  on  the  At- 
lantic side  of  the  hemisphere;  because  of  the  lay  of  the  land  and  the  flow  of 
the  sea;  because  also  it  is  nearest  the  chief  aggressors  we  may  have  to  reckon 
with.  Geographically  speaking,  inland  Canada  is  open  to  approach  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  valley  or — a  remote  possibility — through  Hudson  Bay. 
From  earliest  times  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  have  been  the 
strategic  approach,  not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  to  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  the  Spanish  Main.  In  South  America,  the  Amazon  valley  and 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  give  easiest  access  to  the  widespread  interior.  To  guard 
against  aggression,  geographically  speaking,  Iceland  and  Greenland  must  be 
under  friendly  control.  Newfoundland,  Canada,  Bermuda,  the  Greater  and 
Lesser  Antilles  are  already  a  part  of  the  American  intercontinental  defense 
system. 

At  the  moment,  the  anomalous  status  of  Martinique  concerns  us.  In  the 
possession  of  a  free  France,  its  fine  harbor  of  Fort  de  France  would  not 
threaten  its  neighbors  in  the  new  world;  but  under  the  implications  of  the 
nazi  conquest  of  the  mother  country,  it  presents  a  wide  and  real  danger. 
The  answer  may  lie  in  the  mission  of  Admiral  Leahy  to  the  Vichy  govern- 
ment, and  the  possibility  this  holds  out  that  arrangements  may  be  made  both 
for  bases  similar  to  those  on  the  nearby  English  islands  and  for  the  safe  dis- 
position of  the  French  warships  and  stalled  planes  at  Fort  de  France. 

With  the  new  developments  in  the  Caribbean  at  present,  arrangements 
should  be  made  with  Brazil  for  sea,  land,  and  air  bases  at  Belem  (Para)  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon;  at  Recife  (Pernambuco),  or  at  Natal  on  the 
shoulder  of  Brazil.  Like  arrangements  should  be  made  with  Uruguay  and 
Argentina  for  such  bases  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The 
bordering  countries  of  the  Plate  basin  are  already  conferring  on  measures 
of  common  defense  and  should  be  given  our  swift  cooperation. 

Finally,  we  must  not  forget  the  Falkland  Islands  (Malvinas)  off  the 
Magellan  Straits.  There,  arrangements  would  probably  have  to  be  made  with 
Great  Britain  for  joint  use  with  an  eye  open  to  the  claims  of  Argentina. 

Pacific  Coast  Line: — And  now  for  the  Pacific  side.  We  in  the  United 
States  have  a  sense  of  security  in  the  rapid  development  of  naval,  army,  and 
air  bases  in  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Passing  our  bases  in  Puget 
Sound,  at  San  Francisco,  and  San  Diego,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
next  most  likely  place  for  attention  by  an  enemy  and  by  ourselves — the  once 
mooted  Magdalena  Bay — or  some  other  port  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lower  California  (Mexico).  Which  brings  us  in  turn  to  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca 
in  Central  America,  boundary  waters  for  three  countries.  There  we  already 
have  treaty  rights  (questioned  by  Salvador).  And  to  Cocos  Island  (Costa 
Rica)  and  the  Galapagos  Islands  (Ecuador),  where  negotiations  are  in  prog- 
ress to  secure  them  as  outposts  of  the  Panama  Canal  defense.  Even  Clipper- 
ton  Island,  off  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  belonging  to  France,  may  need  a 
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watchful  eye.  And  farther  to  the  south,  arrangements  should  be  made  with 
Chile  for  joint  use  of  a  port  near  Valparaiso. 

Let  us  have  another  look  at  the  Canal.  To  the  east,  it  is  now  strongly  pro- 
tected by  the  new  bases  in  the  Antilles ;  there  will  probably  be  no  dangerous 
approach  from  the  west  in  the  near  future.  Yet  a  canal  cannot  be  made  abso- 
lutely safe  either  from  sabotage  or  from  air  attack  from  any  nearby  base. 
In  spite  of  the  new  locks  under  construction,  there  still  is  danger  to  the 
Panama  Canal — the  most  crucial  link  in  our  chain  of  defense.  It  is  my 
opinion,  both  for  strategic  and  commercial  reasons,  that  a  Nicaraguan  canal 
should  be  constructed,  and  soon. 

The  Heavens  Above: — So  much  for  protection  from  water-borne  aggres- 
sion. But  we  are  living  on  continents  surrounded  by  more  than  oceans,  and 
in  a  century  where  only  the  sky  is  the  limit  of  our  defense  needs. 

American  airways  lead  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  With  ex- 
ception of  some  great  empty  spaces  in  southern  waters,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
float  above  necessary  stepping  stones  and  we  have  joint  use  with  Great  Bri- 
tain of  others. 

Yet  take  the  Atlantic :  I  have  already  underscored  the  need  for  bases  and 
their  joint  use  down  the  coast  from  Cape  Barrow  to  Cape  Horn.  But  to  turn 
to  the  south  transatlantic  span:  If  the  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  and  Cape 
Verde  Islands  and  the  nearby  African  coast  should  come  into  axis  hands,  they 
would  be  a  constant  threat  to  the  ABC  powers  of  South  America  and  cor- 
respondingly to  us. 

Take  the  Pacific :  The  present  northern  crossways  through  Hawaii  might 
be  open  to  axis  attack.  But  there  is  an  alternative  air  route  across  the  Pacific 
by  way  of  Central  and  South  America  that  would  not  be  so  vulnerable.  It 
has  still  to  be  developed,  but  stepping  stones  are  in  the  hands  of  American 
nations,  Great  Britain,  and  France  all  the  way  to  the  Antipodes.  Planes 
from  Panama  via  the  Galapagos  Islands  and  from  Chile  via  San  Juan 
Fernandez  would  meet  at  Easter  Island  (Chile).  From  thence  they  would 
fly  via  Pitcairn  Island  and  Tahiti  or  some  Tuamotu  island  to  Samoa  (Pago, 
Pago,  American  base).  There  they  would  connect  with  the  present  route 
from  Honolulu  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Here,  again,  the  interests 
of  all  the  Americas  are  concerned  and  press  for  action. 

So  much,  in  turn,  for  overseas  airways.  When  we  come  to  overland  flying, 
it  is  a  different  story.  True,  Pan-American  Airways,  with  their  controlled 
local  networks,  are  the  best,  most  appreciated,  and  least  feared  of  the  foreign 
companies  in  South  America.  Overseas,  they  are  the  best  bond  of  South- 
North  American  communication.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  their  German 
and  Italian  competitors,  although  operating  under  great  handicaps  in  war- 
time, now  cover  a  good  part  of  South  America  with  controlled  or  dominated 
networks  that  criss-cross  the  interior  of  the  continent. 

Another  nettle  to  be  grasped  is  the  widespread  insistence  on  a  narrow 
suzerainty  over  the  air  space.  This  time  of  cooperative  action  certainly  ought 
to  see  established  the  right  of  innocent  passage  for  military  airships  engaged 
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in  the  common  defense.  That  this  is  already  being  arranged  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  should  be  a  token  for  the  flying  future. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  where  the  President  has  the  will  and  the  ex- 
perience— and  the  power  under  our  constitution — we  have  made  strides  in 
coordinating  both  drive  and  responsibility  for  defense  production.  To  match 
this,  when  it  comes  to  hemisphere  defense,  our  whole  efforts  need  to  be  drawn 
together.  As  things  stand,  in  and  out  of  the  government  departments,  loyal 
and  intelligent  public  servants  are  functioning  furiously  from  one  angle  or 
another.  I  should  like  to  see  problems  faced  and  moves  coordinated  through 
a  very  much  enlarged  planning  section  of  the  U.  S.  state  department  with 
a  group  of  sound,  closely-linked  experts,  working  together  under  Secretary 
Hull.  They  could  well  be  fortified,  on  the  lines  of  military  liaison,  by  the  con- 
tinuing assignment  of  personnel  from  the  war  plans  division  of  the  general 
staff,  from  operations  of  the  navy  and  all  other  agencies  concerned. 

Let  us  test  out  this  need  for  coordination  at  Washington  against  the  set- 
ting of  Alaska,  where  our  hemisphere  front  comes  down  to  immediate  neigh- 
bors. Here  is  a  great  isolated  territory,  separated  from  us  by  Canada  and, 
at  Bering  Strait,  in  sight  of  Russia  with  her  nearby  sea  and  air  bases.  For 
seventy  years,  local  Russians,  Americans,  and  natives  have  had  friendly 
trade  relations  and  intercourse.  But  is  Russia  a  good  neighbor  now?  Diplo- 
matically and  realistically,  it  would  seem  sound  policy  for  our  state  depart- 
ment to  make  sure  that  she  shall  continue  to  be  such  at  this  time  when,  be- 
tween potential  enemies,  she  may  welcome  the  light  of  our  countenance. 

With  the  Aleutians  stretching  almost  to  Asia,  we  find  ourselves  neighbors 
not  only  with  soviet  Russia  but  with  axis  Japan.  Navy  and  coast  guard  ser- 
vices are  based  on  Unalaska  (Dutch  Harbor).  The  navy  is  rapidly  being 
established  also  at  Kodiak  Island  and  Sitka;  the  army  at  Anchorage  and 
Fairbanks.  But  who  has  paramount  interest  thereabout  in  wartime — the 
governor,  the  general,  or  the  admiral?  And  all  report  to  different  depart- 
ments in  Washington.   Here  is  a  clear  case  for  coordination. 

After  years  of  lying  fallow,  but  with  climate  and  conditions  much  like  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  Alaska  is  bound  to  be  opened  up  as  was  our  great 
west.  This  will  come  through  aroused  and  increased  government  aid  from 
all  departments,  and  through  the  new  military  and  naval  establishments  and 
their  communications.  It  has  taken  great  threat  of  war  to  bring  these  things 
about. 

Canada  is  almost  as  much  interested  in  Alaskan  development  as  our  in- 
terior department  under  which  it  falls.  Heretofore  the  broad  highway  plan- 
ned from  Seattle  through  British  Columbia  to  Fairbanks  has  been  left  to 
local  enterprise;  even  so,  nearly  half  has  been  laid  down.  It  is  now  high  time 
for  the  United  States  government  to  push  it  through  in  the  name  of  security. 
The  Canadian-American  joint  defense  board,  it  is  understood,  has  already 
ironed  out  many  of  the  administrative  and  financial  details.  But  whether  re- 
garded as  a  war  measure  or  as  a  peace  bond,  under  whose  supervision  for  our 
part  will  the  highway  fall — the  President,  the  secretary  of  state,  the  governor 
of  Alaska? 
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Since  the  turn  of  the  century  there  has  been  a  joint  international  commis- 
sion functioning  on  the  Canadian  border.  And  that,  in  turn,  is  a  modern 
interloper  compared  with  the  boundary  itself — 3,000  miles  of  unfortified  bor- 
der; the  new  world's  challenge  to  our  warring  earth.  Neighbors  can  live  in 
peace  beside  each  other.  But  just  absence  of  batteries  and  gunboats  does  not 
do  the  trick.  Grievances  come  up  and  this  joint  commission  has  not  only 
been  a  safety  valve;  it  is  a  constructive  force.  It  has  settled  by  unanimous 
vote  Canadian-American  issues  that  would  have  set  Europe  at  war;  combed 
out  the  competing  rights  in  common  rivers  that  respected  no  man-made 
boundaries;  carried  forward  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  Great  Lakes  that  has 
no  counterpart.  The  commission  is  personified  by  Charles  McGrath  of 
Victoria,  B.  C. — white-haired,  erect,  a  Scotch-Canadian  version  of  the  Ten- 
nesseean  Cordell  Hull — who,  now  retired,  for  three  decades  was  the  Canadian 
chairman. 

Let  us  go  south  to  our  Mexican  border  where  local  friction  has  reigned 
for  a  hundred  years  or  more.  I  know  that  firsthand,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  I  happened  to  be  charged  with  responsibility  for  keeping  order 
along  500  miles  of  the  Rio  Grande — in  the  face  of  Mexican  bandits  and 
lawless  border  conditions.  The  Rio  Grande  is  a  rebel  stream  that  has  the 
habit  of  changing  its  course  and  upsetting  notions  of  where  sovereignty 
abides.  I  once  arrested  an  entire  Mexican  village  and  kept  them  in  my  camp 
to  save  their  lives.  Today  things  are  much  changed.  For  years  an  inter- 
national boundary  commission  has  kept  the  peace  by  settling  local  disputes 
due  to  the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  river.  But  on  our  side,  five  federal  depart- 
ments have  agents  on  that  border.  Four  commonwealths  have  state  and 
county  officials  there.  There  still  are  constant  border  and  racial  conflicts.  We 
still  have  to  correlate  the  competing  jurisdictions,  still  to  center  supervisory 
responsibility. 

But  one  country  cannot  solve  such  problems  alone.  Both  opportunities 
and  troubles  crop  up  on  either  side,  and  there  should  be  concert  of  action  in 
meeting  them.  With  common  interest  and  help,  for  example,  the  new  Pan- 
American  highway  will  link  us  to  Rio  and  Buenos  Aires  in  a  very  few  years. 
That  outcome  is  of  prime  importance  to  normal  relations  and  common  de- 
fense. Similarly,  under  the  pressure  of  the  emergency,  we  could  find  more 
swiftly  the  answers  to  the  diplomatic  questions  to  be  settled  preliminary  to 
the  building  of  the  Nicaraguan  canal. 

In  any  broad  consideration  of  defense,  the  state  department  should  be 
the  front  line  in  the  struggle  for  peace  and  prevention  of  war.  In  preparing 
for  war,  it  should  put  us  in  the  most  favorable  position  for  waging  war.  It 
has  always  lacked  sufficient  appropriation  and  personnel.  Under  the  spur 
of  the  crisis,  President  and  Congress  should  see  that  its  personnel  is  not 
worked  to  death  and  that  it  installs  a  permanent  planning  section,  divorced 
from  the  daily  dozen,  and  competent  to  correlate  our  contributions  to  hemi- 
sphere defense. 

And  in  that  way  help,  too,  in  keeping  Pan  America  united  and  alive  not 
only  to  the  great  dangers,  but  to  the  great  opportunities  before  the  new 
world  today.    North  and  south  of  the  equator,  Americans  have  one  great 
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principle  in  common,  and  that  is  we  are  determined  to  preserve  our  national 
— and  hence  our  international — independence.  The  recent  Pan-American 
agreements,  brought  about  swiftly  under  the  spur  of  acting  for  the  common 
defense,  point  the  way  to  continued  collaboration  in  the  future.  Here  at 
last  has  come  the  chance,  not  only  to  unite  for  emergent  protection,  but 
for  the  ultimate  good  will  and  prosperity  of  the  western  hemisphere.  We 
have  relegated  war  between  us;  let  us  together  implement  our  common 
defense  and  together  help  shape  the  coming  peace. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  GOOD  NEIGHBOR  POLICY 

(An  article  by  Graham  Stuart  in  World  Affairs,  volume  102,  pages  166-170, 

September,  1939.) 

The  good  neighbor  policy  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  been 
functioning  for  six  years  under  the  sympathetic  and  able  direction  of 
Secretary  of  State  Hull  and  Undersecretary  of  State  Welles.  Has  its 
result  been  such  that  it  will  be  continued  as  a  permanent  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  western  hemisphere  or  will  it,  upon  the  advent  of  a 
new  administration,  in  the  recondite  phraseology  of  Grover  Cleveland,  be 
relegated  to  innocuous  desuetude?  Certainly  in  this  critical  period  of  inter- 
national relationships  with  crisis  following  crisis  and  with  the  dictators 
of  Europe  not  only  threatening  their  neighbors  but  sowing  their  seeds  of 
totalitarian  propaganda  in  the  hitherto  fallow  soil  of  the  western  world, 
an  evaluation  of  the  good  neighbor  policy  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  her  neighbors  of  the  south. 

It  should  be  realized  first  of  all  that  the  good  neighbor  policy  is  not  a 
sudden  deviation  from  previous  policies.  It  is  rather  the  culmination  of 
efforts  which  have  long  been  exerted  in  a  similar  direction.  James  J.  Blaine 
was  an  early  exponent  of  such  a  policy.  Elihu  Root  won  wide  acclaim  in 
South  America  for  his  efforts  in  this  direction.  Woodrow  Wilson  vigorously 
opposed  any  form  of  aggression  directed  against  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors, Charles  Evans  Hughes  was  in  favor  of  withdrawing  our  troops  into 
our  own  borders  and  keeping  them  there,  and  President  Hoover  made  the 
first  good  will  trip  to  our  neighbors  of  the  south.  However,  up  till  the 
administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  Latin  American  had  a  very 
definite  impression  that  the  acts  of  the  United  States  hardly  measured  up 
to  its  friendly  protestations.  We  still  insisted  upon  a  unilateral  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  we  seemed  unwilling  to  eschew  intervention 
categorically,  the  Piatt  amendment  was  a  millstone  upon  Cuban  sovereignty, 
and  our  efforts  towards  better  trade  relations  were  impossibly  handicapped 
by  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff. 

President  Roosevelt  changed  that  situation  rapidly  and  effectively.  He 
was  determined  to  make  American  policy  square  with  American  promises 
and  prove  to  the  Latin  American  republics  that  when  he  dedicated  this 
nation  to  the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor  he  actually  meant  a  neighbor 
who  respects  the  rights  of  others,  "a  neighbor  who  respects  his  obligations 
and    respects   the    sanctity   of   his    agreements    in    and   with   a    world    of 
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neighbors."  To  carry  out  such  a  policy  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  find 
opportunities  to  give  concrete  evidence  of  this  friendly  feeling  but  first  of 
all  certain  mistakes  of  the  past  had  to  be  satisfactorily  rectified. 

In  all  relations  between  the  United  States  and  her  Latin  American 
neighbors  the  question  of  intervention  has  long  been  a  delicate  one. 
Although  the  United  States  regarded  its  interventions  as  merely  temporary 
interpositions  exercised  as  a  last  resort  and  usually  at  the  urgent  request 
of  a  very  considerable  faction  of  the  people,  the  Latin  Americans  distrusted 
and  feared  such  threats  to  their  sovereign  status.  They  wanted  definite 
assurance  that  no  state  should  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another. 

Cuba  was  particularly  insistent  because  she  was  controlled  by  the 
provisions  of  the  obnoxious  Piatt  amendment  which  permitted  intervention 
by  the  United  States  to  preserve  Cuban  independence  and  to  maintain 
government  for  the  protection  of  life,  liberty  and  property.  This  meant 
in  Cuban  eyes  the  opportunity  for  a  dictator  like  Machado  to  continue  his 
illegal  and  tyrannical  control  under  the  guise  of  a  government  of  law  and 
order,  through  fear  of  American  intervention.  The  United  States  was  ex- 
tremely concerned  by  the  internal  conditions  in  Cuba  under  Machado  but 
was  loath  to  intervene.  President  Roosevelt  discussed  the  situation  with 
various  Latin  American  colleagues  and  made  it  clear  that  we  were  deter- 
mined to  let  Cuba  work  out  her  own  destiny.  We  went  so  far  as  to  send, 
as  ambassador,  Undersecretary  of  State  Welles,  an  outstanding  authority 
in  Latin  American  affairs,  to  see  if  he  could  advise  and  assist  the  Machado 
government.  When  revolution  finally  came,  the  United  States  immediately 
recognized  the  new  administration,  and  when  it  failed,  we  stood  ready  to 
support  any  subsequent  administration  possessing  popular  support. 

In  order  to  aid  effectively  and  visibly  the  efforts  of  the  government 
finally  established,  the  United  States  publicly  promised  to  abrogate  the 
Piatt  amendment,  and  to  take  steps  to  lower  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar 
and  to  raise  the  quota  exportable  to  the  United  States.  On  May  29,  1934, 
a  new  treaty  of  relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  was  signed 
definitely  abrogating  the  Piatt  amendment  and  giving  up  any  further 
right  of  intervention  in  Cuban  internal  affairs.  The  sole  tie  left  was  the 
naval  port  of  Guatanamo  which  the  Cubans  were  very  glad  to  have  main- 
tained and  even  strengthened.  The  Jones-Costigan  act  of  1934  raised  the 
quota  of  Cuban  sugar  importable  into  the  United  States,  and  a  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  the  same  year  reduced  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  50  per 
cent.  In  transmitting  the  new  treaty  with  Cuba  to  the  senate  for  its 
approval,  President  Roosevelt  declared:  "The  definite  policy  of  the  United 
States  from  now  on  is  one  opposed  to  armed  intervention.  .  .  .  By  the  con- 
summation of  this  treaty,  this  government  makes  it  clear  that  it  not  only 
opposes  the  policy  of  armed  intervention,  but  that  it  renounces  those  rights 
of  intervention  and  interference  in  Cuba  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  it 
by  treaty." 

A  lesser  manifestation  of  the  new  policy  of  non-intervention  occurred 
with  reference  to  Haiti.  The  American  marines  had  been  in  Haiti  ever 
since   1915   and   although   President  Hoover   had   made  valiant   efforts   to 
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bring  them  out,  a  suitable  agreement  seemed  impossible  of  achievement. 
President  Roosevelt  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  signing  an  executive  agree- 
ment with  President  Borno  and  in  the  summer  of  1934,  two  months  in 
advance  of  the  time  specified,  the  last  of  the  marines  had  quitted  Haiti. 

In  addition  to  these  concrete  examples  of  the  policy  of  non-intervention 
the  Roosevelt  administration  was  willing  to  have  its  policy  incorporated 
into  the  international  law  of  the  western  hemisphere.  The  question  of 
intervention  had  appeared  on  the  agenda  of  the  committee  on  codification  of 
international  law,  and  at  the  sixth  international  conference  of  South  Ameri- 
can states  held  at  Havana,  Cuba,  in  1928,  a  brief  convention  stipulating 
that  "No  state  may  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another"  was  con- 
sidered by  the  delegates,  but  the  United  States  opposed  its  adoption  at  that 
time.  However,  at  the  Montevideo  conference  held  in  December,  1933,  Sec- 
retary Hull  declared  that  "No  government  need  fear  any  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  under  the  Roosevelt  administration,"  and  the  con- 
vention on  the  rights  and  duties  of  states  embodying  this  principle  was 
signed  by  the  American  delegation  and  subsequently  ratified.  The  final  step 
was  taken  at  the  Buenos  Aires  conference  in  1936,  called  at  the  suggestion 
of  President  Roosevelt  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  At  this  conference  a 
protocol  relative  to  non-intervention  was  signed  by  all  the  American  re- 
publics, reaffirming  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Montevideo  convention 
of  1933,  and  declaring  inadmissible  the  intervention  of  any  party  in  the 
internal  or  external  affairs  of  any  others. 

Closely  allied  to  intervention  is  the  question  of  protection  of  American 
lives  and  property  on  foreign  soil.  The  problem  arises  whenever  the  lives 
and  property  of  a  powerful  state  are  jeopardized  by  a  revolution  or  a 
change  in  government  policy  in  a  weaker  state.  Vast  sums  of  American 
capital  have  been  invested  in  many  of  the  Latin  American  republics  and 
it  has  not  always  been  secure  from  confiscation  or  destruction.  President 
Coolidge  accepted  a  frank  acceptance  of  the  imperialistic  point  of  view 
when  he  declared  in  1927  that  "The  person  and  property  of  a  citizen  are  a 
part  of  the  general  domain  of  the  nation,  even  when  abroad."  The  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  republics  during  the 
Harding  and  Coolidge  administrations  seemed  to  be  based  on  such  a  prem- 
ise. Nevertheless,  Ambassador  Morrow  reversed  the  trend  in  Mexico,  and 
President  Hoover  and  Secretary  of  State  Stimson  took  a  different  stand 
in  the  Caribbean.  In  fact  the  Stimson  policy  in  Nicaragua  and  Honduras 
frankly  recommended  to  Americans  endangered  by  revolutionary  activities 
to  withdraw  from  the  country  when  they  were  threatened  or  at  least  to 
the  coast  where  they  might  be  protected. 

The  Roosevelt  policy  regarding  protection  of  nationals  and  their  prop- 
erty was  expressed  by  Undersecretary  Welles  in  an  address  delivered 
January  17,  1935,  when  he  declared  that  "American  capital  invested  abroad 
should  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory  be  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  the 
people  of  the  country  where  it  is  located."  Nevertheless,  as  Undersecretary 
Welles  later  pointed  out,  "Should  an  American's  property  be  subject  to  con- 
demnation by  due  process  of  law  he  is  of  course  entitled  to  demand  fair 
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compensation  therefor,  and  in  that  contention  he  will  be  supported  by  this 
government."  In  other  words,  the  good  neighbor  policy  is  essentially  a 
reciprocal  policy. 

The  most  serious  threat  to  the  good  neighbor  policy  has  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  the  expropriation  program  of  President  Cardenas  of  Mexico. 
In  its  support  of  a  socialistic  agrarian  policy  and  in  acceptance  of  the 
extreme  demands  of  organized  labor,  the  Mexican  government  had  encour- 
aged flagrant  violations  of  legal  rights  of  both  nationals  and  foreigners. 
In  the  case  of  American  citizens  the  violations  were  particularly  serious  in 
the  expropriation  of  agricultural  land  and  in  the  seizure  of  the  properties  of 
American  oil  companies. 

Secretary  Hull  in  a  lengthy  communication  to  the  Mexican  government 
dated  July  21,  1938,  made  a  careful  and  convincing  case.  Although  ex- 
pressing the  greatest  sympathy  for  the  purposes  of  the  program  of  social 
betterment  being  carried  on  by  the  Mexican  government,  he  insisted  that 
the  United  States  could  not  accept  the  realization  of  this  program  at  the 
expense  of  American  citizens.  He  pointed  out  that  the  taking  of  property 
without  compensation  is  not  expropriation  but  confiscation  and  that  a  good 
neighbor  policy  could  not  exist  when  one  party  disregarded  the  just  rights 
of  the  other  owning  property  within  its  domain. 

The  Mexican  government  finally  agreed  to  a  settlement  for  the  seizure 
of  agricultural  lands  by  a  commission  representing  both  countries.  This 
commission  is  still  working  and  a  first  payment  of  one  million  dollars  on 
account  was  made  by  the  Mexican  government  on  June  1,  1939.  However, 
up  to  date  the  Cardenas  administration  has  been  unwilling  to  make  a 
reasonable  settlement  for  the  oil  wells  which  it  has  confiscated.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  a  solution  fair  to  both  sides  will  be  reached  because  an  un- 
restricted policy  of  expropriation  without  compensation  would  not  only  ruin 
the  good  neighbor  policy  but  would  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  ordered  prog- 
ress and  development  of  all  the  American  republics  both  internally  and  in 
their  mutual  relations. 

An  outstanding  objective  of  the  good  neighbor  policy  and  the  one  closest 
to  the  heart  of  Cordell  Hull  was  the  elimination  of  excessive  tariff  barriers 
between  Latin  America  and  the  United  States.  The  Hawley-Smoot  act  of 
1930  had  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  of  its  previous  volume  the  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  its  principal  Latin  American  customers.  The 
shrinkage  in  our  trade  with  Cuba  was  a  typical  example.  As  a  direct 
result  of  raising  our  tariff  barriers  unreasonably  high  and  thereby  re- 
ducing Cuban  imports  drastically,  our  own  exports  to  Cuba  which  amounted 
to  $160,000,000  in  1926  had  dwindled  to  a  total  of  $23,000,000  in  1933. 

The  Roosevelt  administration  pledged  to  remedy  this  situation  and  took 
the  sound  stand  that  friendly  political  relations  are  dependent  upon  fair 
commercial  intercourse.  The  trade  agreement  act,  permitting  reciprocal 
commercial  agreements  with  a  reduction  of  tariffs  as  much  as  50  per  cent 
at  the  discretion  of  the  executive,  was  passed  by  Congress  and  became  a 
law  June  12,  1934.  The  first  agreement  was  signed  with  Cuba  the  same 
year  and  the  results  were  gratifying  in  the  extreme.    Cuban  imports  from 
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the  United  States  more  than  doubled  the  first  year  and  continued  to  rise 
steadily  until  in  1937  Cuba  bought  89  million  dollars  worth  of  merchandise 
from  the  United  States,  a  gain  of  290  per  cent  over  the  1933  figure. 

The  first  trade  agreement  signed  with  a  South  American  state  was 
with  Brazil,  a  country  whose  relations  with  the  United  States  have  always 
been  particularly  cordial,  both  politically  and  economically.  The  results 
here,  although  not  so  strikingly  evident,  were  more  than  satisfactory. 
Other  agreements  followed  and  at  the  present  time  ten  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  exist  between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  American  repub- 
lics: Cuba,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Ecuador, 
Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  and  Nicaragua.  Although  sufficient  time  has  scarcely 
elapsed  to  give  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  entire  program  as  it  concerns 
Latin  America,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  three  years  from  1936  to  1938 
imports  from  the  United  States  into  these  countries  increased  about  40 
per  cent  compared  with  the  trade  of  1934-1935.  During  the  same  period 
these  countries  increased  their  purchase  of  German  goods  by  less  than  2 
per  cent. 

In  these  days  when  nationalism  and  autarchy  are  running  rampant,  the 
Hull  reciprocal  tariff  program  is  a  step  towards  sanity  and  better  relations 
between  states.  Artificial  trade  barriers  not  only  foster  international  irri- 
tation but  inflict  serious  injury  upon  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  states. 
In  the  words  of  Secretary  Hull,  "When  other  sections  of  the  world  have 
failed,  America  must  and  will  succeed.  The  recent  progress  in  eliminating 
the  obstacles  to  commerce  is  but  an  indication  of  the  larger  result  that  it 
must  accomplish  in  the  immediate  future." 

No  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  more  consistently  and 
steadily  pursued  than  to  keep  peace  in  the  Americas.  The  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  the  two  spheres,  our  various 
policies  of  neutrality  have  been  aimed  primarily  at  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  The  good  neighbor  policy  is  a  logical  extension  of  this  ideal  and  it 
has  brought  into  a  living  reality  the  concept  of  a  cooperative  peace  in 
the  Americas  first  enunciated  more  than  a  century  ago  by  Bolivar. 

The  Roosevelt  administration  was  first  able  to  prove  its  sympathetic 
adherence  to  inter-American  cooperation  at  the  Montevideo  conference  in 
1933,  when  Secretary  Hull  announced  that  the  United  States  accepted  un- 
reservedly the  doctrine  of  equality  of  states  and  renounced  any  right  of 
intervention.  But  it  was  at  the  Buenos  Aires  conference  of  1936  called  by 
President  Roosevelt  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Americas  that 
the  idea  was  crystallized  in  treaty  form  and  thus  made  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  international  law  of  the  western  world.  President  Roosevelt 
was  so  eager  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions  that  he  traveled  to 
Buenos  Aires  and  personally  opened  the  conference,  pledging  the  support 
of  the  United  States  unreservedly  to  the  program  of  continental  solidarity 
and  collective  security. 

The  ideal  of  peace  so  ardently  supported  by  the  United  States  was  en- 
thusiastically received  by  the  Latin  American  republics.  Not  only  were 
agreements  signed  looking  towards  strengthening  the  peace  machinery  of 
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the  continent  but  the  powers  also  accepted  unconditionally  the  principle 
of  consultation  in  the  inter-American  peace  organization.  The  American 
governments  pledged  themselves  to  consult  with  one  another  in  three  dif- 
ferent circumstances  which  might  threaten  their  peace:  (1)  in  the  event 
that  the  peace  of  the  American  republics  should  be  menaced,  (2)  in  the 
event  of  war  between  the  American  states,  and,  (3)  in  the  event  of  an 
international  war  which  might  finally  involve  the  Americas.  The  United 
States  might  have  no  privileged  position  but  as  an  equal  wished  to  consult 
and  advise  with  her  sister  republics  as  to  the  best  means  to  keep  peace  in 
the  Americas. 

The  eighth  inter-American  conference  held  in  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938,  not 
only  again  reaffirmed  the  principle  of  continental  solidarity  but  provided  a 
specific  procedure  to  make  the  concept  effective.  In  order  to  make  consulta- 
tion easier,  it  was  agreed  that  the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  whenever  it 
seemed  advisable  and  at  the  invitation  of  any  one  of  them,  would  meet  in 
their  several  capitals  by  rotation  and  without  protocolary  character.  In 
this  way  a  threat  of  aggression  might  be  met  promptly  and  by  collective 
action  and  on  a  basis  of  equality  for  all.  At  last  the  republics  of  the  new 
world  had  reached  the  goal  of  mutual  support  and  collective  action — a 
pledge  of  twenty-one  states  in  the  western  hemisphere  to  act  the  role  of  the 
good  neighbor  in  their  mutual  relations. 

The  good  neighbor  policy  is  thus  shown  to  be  a  new  world  policy  based 
soundly  upon  mutual  benefits  and  equal  rights.  It  is  a  policy  which  gives 
leave  to  hope  that  civilized  states  may  live  together  peaceably  with  their 
mutual  relations  governed  by  law  and  justice  instead  of  by  power  and 
force.  It  has  met  with  wide  approval  in  Latin  America  as  evidenced  by  the 
increased  cordiality  shown  towards  the  United  States. 


THE  NEW  ORIENTATION  OF  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 
(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Stephen  Duggan  in  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  volume  210,  pages  127-132,  July, 
1940.) 

What  is  happening  on  the  western  hemisphere  today  could  not  have  hap- 
pened a  decade  ago.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  the  basis  today  for  the  interna- 
tional relations  of  all  the  American  republics.  But  as  late  as  August  30, 
1923,  it  was  stated  by  no  other  than  Secretary  of  State  Hughes,  now  Chief 
Justice  Hughes,  as  a  principle  of  defense  of  the  United  States,  which,  he 
said,  "reserved  to  itself  its  definition,  its  interpretation,  and  its  application." 

That  seemed  to  the  Latin  American  nations  something  which  might  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  not  only  with  their  foreign  policy  but  also  with  their  domes- 
tic affairs.  And  because  of  the  actions  of  the  United  States  in  the  Caribbean 
and  because  of  the  unilateral  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  just  men- 
tioned, the  Latin  American  nations  regarded  the  doctrine  and  the  United 
States  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  That  suspicion  and  distrust  lasted  down 
into  the  Hoover  administration,  when  Americans  generally  and  the  state  de- 
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partment  particularly,  became  alarmed  at  the  resentment  and  distrust  and 
modified  the  policy  of  the  United  States  towards  Latin  America  in  the  direc- 
tion of  conciliation.  But  the  Latin  Americans  waited  for  something  more 
positive  on  the  part  of  the  American  government  before  that  resentment  and 
suspicion  should  be  removed.  This  came  with  the  statement  of  the  good 
neighbor  policy  by  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

The  good  neighbor  policy  is  a  philosophy  of  state  life  which  envisages  a 
respect  for  international  law  and  treaties,  for  the  independence  and  sov- 
ereignty of  every  state,  big  and  small,  and  for  the  conduct  of  international 
relations  by  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere  on  the  basis  of  mutual  trust  and 
good  will.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  pronounced  the  good  neighbor  policy  he  speci- 
fically stated  that  a  nation  which  sent  troops  across  the  boundaries  of 
another  nation  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  aggressor.  That  was  the  thing 
which  gave  most  hope  for  peaceful  relations  between  the  Latin  American 
countries  and  ourselves,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  we  who  had  crossed 
boundaries  and  intervened  in  the  affairs  of  other  peoples.  Moreover,  that  this 
was  not  merely  a  lip  service  to  the  good  neighbor  policy  was  made  evident  by 
what  the  United  States  did.  Shortly  afterward  it  abrogated  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment, making  Cuba  really  free,  and  shortly  after  that  it  made  a  treaty  with 
Panama  removing  some  of  the  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  action  of  Panama, 
which  also  gave  evidence  of  the  real  desire  to  maintain  relations  with  the 
Latin  American  states  on  a  principle  of  equality  and  not  of  domination. 

The  good  neighbor  policy  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  has  since 
been  expressed  by  Mr.  Hull,  in  general  terms ;  and  general  terms  permit  of  a 
good  deal  of  difference  of  interpretation.  The  value  of  the  good  neighbor 
policy  would  be  determined  by  its  application  to  specific  instances.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  consider  the  instances  in  which  such  application  has  resulted 
in  good,  but  we  want  to  consider  those  which  have  not  been  successful. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  full  discussion  of  this  aspect  of  the  good  neighbor 
policy,  but  I  shall  devote  myself  to  one  specific  instance  which  has  brought  the 
policy  into  controversy.  This  is  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  state  depart- 
ment, acting  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  act  of  1934,  to  organize 
a  trade  pact  with  Argentina  and  Uruguay  similar  to  those  already  made  with 
other  foreign  countries.  In  accordance  with  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
act,  a  trade  pact  with  a  foreign  country  need  not  be  submitted  to  the  senate 
for  ratification.  The  act  permits  by  administrative  action  a  tariff  reduction 
on  articles  up  to  50  per  cent,  and  it  has  enabled  the  state  department  to  cor- 
rect some  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff. 

In  applying  the  reciprocal  trade  program  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay  the 
state  department  was  confronted  by  almost  insuperable  obstacles.  Those  na- 
tions are  primarily  agricultural  in  their  economy.  They  raise  wheat  and 
cattle.  They  can  exist  only  by  selling  those  products  to  foreign  countries. 
Our  farmers  insist  that  American  farms  can  wholly  supply  the  home  mai-ket 
with  wheat  and  meat,  and  they  object  to  competition  from  Argentina  and 
Uruguay.  Not  only  did  our  high  tariff  on  her  commodities  give  offense  to 
Argentina,  but  also  the  exclusion  of  her  beef  shipments  for  sanitary  reasons 
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was  of  very  doubtful  accuracy.  Until  recent  years  we  sold  twice  as  much  to 
Argentina  as  we  bought  from  her.  Obviously,  if  a  foreign  country  cannot  sell 
goods  here  it  has  no  way  to  obtain  foreign  exchange  to  buy  American  goods. 

The  economic  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Argentina  are  entirely 
different.  Great  Britain  does  not  raise  a  quarter  of  the  wheat  and  meat  need- 
ed for  the  sustenance  of  her  population.  Argentina  and  Uruguay  found  a 
good  market  for  their  products  in  Great  Britain  and  also  in  Germany.  Under 
the  slogan  which  the  Argentines  adopted — "Buy  from  those  who  buy  from 
us" — and  by  the  pursuit  of  autarchic  devices,  there  was  until  the  beginning 
of  the  war  a  pretty  steady  decline  in  our  exports  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay 
and  a  transfer  of  the  lost  trade  to  other  countries,  especially  Great  Britain. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Argentine  government  to  balance  imports 
from  the  United  States  by  exports  to  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  unpromising  outlook,  the  state  department  de- 
termined to  make  a  trade  pact  with  Argentina  if  it  was  possible,  and  it  began 
negotiations  early  in  the  fall  of  1939.  Even  before  the  negotiations  com- 
menced, there  had  been  a  controversy  in  Congress  over  the  purchase  for  our 
army  of  Argentine  canned  beef,  which  had  aroused  much  resentment  there. 
It  was  evident  that  the  state  department  would  imperil  the  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  act,  which  was  to  have  expired  in  June,  1940, 
if  negotiations  were  continued;  so  they  were  dropped.  But  a  trade  pact  with 
the  United  States  was  very  popular  with  Argentine  business  men,  whose 
customers  prefer  many  American  commodities  even  if  they  cost  more.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  for  the  Argentine  government  to  justify  its  position  be- 
fore its  people.  It  published  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Argentina  had 
offered  very  substantial  reductions  in  her  tariff  rates  upon  American  products 
provided  the  American  government  would  make  equivalent  concessions,  but 
the  American  reductions  had  not  been  forthcoming. 

To  the  Argentine  citizen,  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  indicated  a  re- 
calcitrancy in  commercial  relations  under  our  protective  tariff  similar  to 
what  had  formerly  existed  in  our  political  relations  under  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. It  is  a  question  to  what  extent  Argentina  could  have  carried  out  her 
proposed  agreement.  She  was  under  British  pressure  to  see  that  any  trade 
pact  with  the  United  States  should  not  injure  her  agreement  with  Great 
Britain.  Fortunately,  the  good  neighbor  policy  has  developed  amicable  rela- 
tions with  Argentina  of  sufficient  strength  so  that  the  breakdown  of  the  trade- 
pact  negotiations  had  no  political  effect.  In  fact,  it  may  reasonably  he  ex- 
pected that  the  negotiations  will  be  resumed. 

I  might  take  a  great  deal  of  time  in  discussing  other  problems  which  af- 
fect the  good  neighbor  policy.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  political  difficulties. 
Argentina  is  jealous  of  the  United  States.  Argentina  naturally  looks  to  Eu- 
rope, for  the  reasons  already  mentioned.  She  looks  upon  herself  as  the  pro- 
tagonist of  the  whole  Latin  American  world  towards  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  particularly  against  the  United  States.  She  has  determined  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  she  can,  the  United  States  from  spreading  its  domination  or  even 
its  influence  over  the  southern  continent.  But  although  Argentina  looks  for- 
ward to  becoming  the  protagonist  of  Latin  American  interest,  other  Latin 
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American  countries  are  not  willing  to  accept  that  position  on  the  part  of 
Argentina.  However,  in  the  Pan-American  conferences  during  this  adminis- 
tration, at  Montevideo,  at  Buenos  Aires,  and  at  Lima,  Argentina  was  always 
ready  with  resolutions  and  actions  to  prevent  the  realization  of  an  American 
attempt  to  organize  peace  patterns  on  this  hemisphere. 

Then  there  are  spiritual  difficulties.  We  North  Americans,  when  an  idea 
is  presented,  ask  "Does  it  work?"  In  other  words,  we  are  pragmatists.  The 
Latin  Americans  are  not  pragmatists  but  traditionalists.  When  an  idea  is 
presented  to  them,  they  ask  "Is  it  in  conformity  with  our  views  of  life.  Why 
should  we  change?"  That  creates  difficulties.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  more- 
over, that  the  women  of  Latin  American  view  our  civilization  with  great 
doubt  as  to  its  value  because  of  what  they  have  seen  of  our  mode  of  life  in 
the  "movies,"  most  of  which  are  American  "movies."  They  regard  us  as  hav- 
ing allowed  a  breakdown  of  family  life  and  a  freedom  in  the  relations  of  the 
sexes,  particularly  among  the  young,  which  is  undesirable. 

The  person  most  highly  respected  in  our  civilization  is  the  business  man. 
In  Latin  America  it  is  not  the  business  man,  it  is  the  scholar.  Our  people 
are  constantly  talking  to  the  Latin  Americans  of  democracy.  But  democracy 
does  not  mean  the  same  thing  to  the  Latin  Americans  that  it  does  to  us.  To 
them,  democracy  means  republican  government.  It  does  not  mean  govern- 
ment by  the  masses.  The  Latin  Americans  believe  in  government  by  the  elite, 
and  they  do  not  think  that  we  have  government  by  the  elite. 

Moreover,  the  culture  that  Latin  Americans  regard  highly  is  not  our  form 
of  culture.  They  admire  us  for  the  great  things  that  we  have  done  on  the 
material  side  of  life,  but  they  look  upon  our  civilization  as  a  materialistic 
and  mechanistic  civilization.  Until  recently,  when  they  sent  the  children 
abroad  to  be  educated  they  sent  them  to  France  rather  than  to  the  United 
States.  In  more  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  movement  of 
Latin  American  students  to  the  United  States. 

Finally,  we  must  not  forget  that  in  Latin  American  countries  there  has 
been  considerable  antagonism  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Latin  Americans  but 
also  on  the  part  of  other  foreigners.  There  has  been  a  great  development  in 
recent  years  of  greater  good  will  on  the  part  of  Latin  Americans  towards  the 
United  States. 

Now,  a  word  about  Pan-Americanism.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that 
Bolivar's  Pan-American  meeting  in  1826  had  no  good  effects  because  it  was  a 
failure.  It  provided  the  Latin  American  nations  with  an  ideal  which  they 
never  lost.  The  ideal  was  to  hold  meetings  at  which  the  great  problems  which 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  whole  hemisphere  were  to  be  considered.  That  ideal 
waited  for  realization  until  1889  when  James  G.  Blaine  held  the  first  great 
Pan-American  meeting  at  Washington.  But  Blaine's  ideal  was  not  Bolivar's. 
Blaine's  ideal  was  the  development  and  expansion  of  a  trade  policy  and  of 
commercial  relations  with  the  Latin  American  countries.  At  the  meeting  in 
1889  an  office  was  organized  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  secretary  of 
state  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  to  be  a  publicity  office  of  a  kind.  Later, 
in  1910,  that  office  was  reformed  and  called  the  Pan-American  Union — the 
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splendid  organization  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  which  we  are  now  cele- 
brating. 

The  Pan-American  conferences  were  held  every  five  years.  They  showed 
a  great  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  Pan-American  Union  on  the 
part  of  the  Latin  Americans  and  the  North  Americans.  They  did  not  come  to 
any  feeling  of  unity  until  a  great  danger  loomed  on  the  horizon.  At  the  very 
time  that  President  Roosevelt  was  announcing  the  good  neighbor  policy  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Adolf  Hitler  was  announcing  his  position  in  Europe 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  His  position  did  not  arouse,  as  Roosevelt's 
did,  a  hope  for  peace;  it  spread  the  greatest  alarm  among  all  the  European 
countries,  an  alarm  which,  as  the  result  of  the  course  of  events,  spread  over 
to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  result  was  that  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1936 
suggested  to  the  executives  of  the  other  republics  on  this  continent  that  we 
hold  a  peace  conference  at  Buenos  Aires,  the  suggestion  was  received  with 
acclaim.  The  meeting  at  Buenos  Aires  was  opened  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself 
— an  indication  that  to  a  great  extent  the  suspicion  and  distrust  toward  the 
United  States  had  been  dissipated. 

The  first  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Hull  at  the  conference  was  that  all  the 
countries  should  ratify  the  peace  treaties  that  had  been  agreed  upon  at  the 
previous  conferences  but  not  ratified.  This  suggestion  was  adopted.  The 
second  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hull's  was  the  organization  of  a  compulsory  con- 
sultation pact  to  bring  the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  automatically  to- 
gether to  discuss  what  measures  ought  to  be  undertaken  to  prevent  a  conflict 
when  conflict  appeared  likely.  The  third  suggestion  was  to  adopt  a  common 
neutrality  policy  in  inter- American  wars. 

At  that  time  there  were  sixteen  Latin  American  states  which  were  mem- 
bers of  the  League  of  Nations;  that  number  has  since  been  reduced  to  ten 
states.  Some  of  those  states  that  were  in  the  League  of  Nations  believed  that 
Mr.  Hull's  suggested  treaty  was  in  violation  of  or  at  least  in  opposition  to 
article  XVI  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  because  Mr.  Hull's 
treaty  made  no  distinction  between  an  aggressor  and  a  state  attacked.  Hence 
they  were  hesitant  about  adopting  the  treaty  suggested  by  Mr.  Hull.  But 
they  did  adopt  a  convention  for  collective  security,  and  also  a  protocol  for 
nonintervention. 

But  the  chief  results  of  the  Buenos  Aires  conference  (and  this  was  true 
also  of  the  Lima  conference  in  1938)  were  to  be  found  in  the  imponderables 
— in  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Latin  American  representatives  that 
the  United  States  was  sincere  and  earnest  in  its  desire  to  have  its  political 
relations  with  the  other  republics  of  this  hemisphere  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  trust  and  good  will,  and  that  the  Americans  were  not  giving 
mere  lip  service  to  the  good  neighbor  policy. 

The  most  valuable  idea  that  came  out  of  that  conference,  and  that  was 
reaffirmed  at  the  Lima  conference,  was  the  principle  of  continental  solidarity. 
The  value  of  that  principle — of  the  unity  of  all  the  American  republics  in 
the  desire  to  make  this  whole  hemisphere  a  haven  for  peace — cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. The  justification  for  continental  solidarity,  like  the  good  neigh- 
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bor  policy,  would  depend  upon  events ;  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  wait  long 
for  an  event  which  would  disclose  whether  continental  solidarity  really  exist- 
ed or  was  just  a  matter  of  words.  The  event  was  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war.  As  soon  as  the  war  started,  the  consultative  pact  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  in  a  modified  form  at  Buenos  Aires  came  into  effect,  and  upon  the  invi- 
tation of  Panama  the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  American  republics 
met  at  its  capital  to  consider  the  situation  that  confronted  them. 

At  the  conference  at  Panama  there  were  three  objectives  that  were  adopt- 
ed :  first,  to  keep  the  American  republics  out  of  the  war  and  to  keep  the  war 
away  from  the  American  republics;  second,  to  clarify  the  rights  and  the  duties 
of  the  American  republics  in  their  capacity  as  neutrals;  and  third,  to  con- 
sider the  solution  of  economic  difficulties  that  would  arise  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  In  order  to  implement  these  objectives  a  committee  of  seven  experts  was 
appointed,  one  of  them  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  These  experts  were  to 
meet  when  exigencies  should  arise  and  were  to  suggest  to  a  conference  of  the 
American  republics  what  form  of  action  ought  to  be  undertaken  in  the  face 
of  the  emergency  or  exigency.  A  committee  for  the  consideration  of  economic 
and  financial  difficulties  was  also  appointed  which  was  to  sit  in  Washington 
during  the  period  of  war. 


KEY  TO  THE  AMERICAS 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Captain  Joseph  A.  Gainard,  with  Hartley  Howe, 

in  the  Commonweal,  volume  32,  pages  366-369,  August  23,  1940.) 

The  Havana  conference  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  American  republics 
has  ended,  leaving  the  Cuban  capital  to  drowse  under  the  summer  sun  and 
the  rest  of  us  to  wonder  how  much  was  really  accomplished  there.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  some  of  the  Havana  work  was  highly  significant.  The 
act  of  Havana,  which  is  a  resolution  declaring  the  united  opposition  of  the 
Americas  to  the  extension  of  European  territorial  holdings  in  this  hemisphere, 
is  certainly  important.  So  is  the  accompanying  convention  of  Havana,  which 
sets  up  machinery  for  the  collective  administration  of  any  European  posses- 
sion threatened  by  a  transfer  of  sovereignty.  Another  important  step  taken 
at  Havana  was  embodied  in  a  series  of  resolutions  urging  cooperation  against 
fifth  columns  and  general  subversive  activities. 

No  one  can  deny  that  these  moves  can  be  important  steps  in  meeting  the 
menace  of  axis  penetration  of  this  hemisphere.  But  before  this  is  true,  the  legis- 
latures of  the  various  republics  must  pass  laws  carrying  them  out  and  the 
executives  must  energetically  enforce  these  laws.  Whether  these  steps  are 
to  be  taken  depends,  in  my  opinion,  upon  the  amount  of  energy  which  is  spent 
upon  yet  another  Havana  declaration.  This  provides  that  any  attack  upon 
any  American  state  would  be  considered  an  attack  upon  all  of  the  states  sign- 
ing the  declaration,  and  urges  that  "all  the  signatory  nations,  or  two  or  more 
of  them,  according  to  circumstances,  shall  proceed  to  negotiate  the  necessary 
complementary  agreements  so  as  to  organize  cooperation  for  defense  and  the 
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assistance  they  will  lend  each  other  in  the  event  of  aggressions  such  as  those 
referred  to  in  this  declaration." 

Here  is  the  key-point.  Carry  this  out,  and  Havana  will  really  be  a  his- 
toric landmark  in  Pan-American  history:  leave  it  undone,  and  there  is  grave 
danger  that  the  resolutions  of  Havana  will  pass  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
scraps  of  paper. 

The  German  method  of  aggression  combines  economic  and  military  pres- 
sure. But  it  is  evident  that  the  American  nations  will  have  a  chance  to  resist 
economic  penetration  if  they  are  secure  behind  invasion-proof  defenses — while 
no  system  of  economic  protection  will  long  endure  if  the  axis  is  able  by  threats 
of  military  action  to  force  individual  nations  to  break  the  pacts. 

When  we  come  to  survey  the  Americas  to  find  the  points  vulnerable  to 
attack,  there  is  one  region  which  sticks  out  like  a  sore  thumb:  the  Plate 
estuary  in  general  and  the  republic  of  Uruguay  in  particular.  Here  are  three 
nations,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay,  with  rich  resources,  comparatively 
small  populations,  and  almost  no  defenses.  Here  is  the  portion  of  the  hemi- 
sphere closest  to  the  potential  axis  bases  in  Africa — and  furthest  from  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  fleet.  Here  are  millions  of  German  and  Italian 
settlers,  ripe  subjects  for  fascist  propaganda.  Here  are  ambitious  politicians, 
fascist-minded  professors  and  army  officers,  idealistic  students;  ripe  for  re- 
cruiting into  a  fifth  column.  And  here  are  ancient  nationalist  rivalries  to 
hinder  cooperation  in  a  defense  program.  Here,  in  fact,  is  a  juicy  melon,  ripe 
for  the  axis  plucking. 

And  in  all  this  southeastern  coast  the  most  vulnerable  point  is  Uruguay. 
It  is  the  smallest  nation  in  the  region,  practically  without  a  navy,  and  with  an 
army  so  small  that  it  could  be  easily  crushed  by  a  few  mechanized  troops.  It 
lies  between  strong  axis  colonies  in  southern  Brazil  and  northern  Argentina. 
And  once  Uruguay  falls  to  axis  control,  Argentina  and  Brazil — much  more 
able  to  resist  a  frontal  attack — are  virtually  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  Uruguay  is  strongly  anti-axis.  Popular 
feeling  is  shown  by  the  tremendous  success  of  a  drive  to  recruit  men  for 
voluntary  military  service;  over  20,000  have  enrolled  in  Montevideo  alone. 
But  Uruguay  is  a  small  nation.  It  has  no  assurance  that  its  neighbors  would 
actually  move  to  protect  it  from  invasion — or  that  if  they  did,  that  they 
would  be  strong  enough  to  do  any  good.  The  United  States  is  far  away — and 
also  bound  by  no  definite  military  pact.  These  things  being  so,  the  government 
has  been  forced  to  yield  to  German  protests  and  release  men  known  to  have 
plotted  against  the  government. 

Let  us  see  the  mechanism  of  an  axis  invasion  of  this  area.  It  seems  to  be 
well  established  that  nazi  activities  in  all  of  these  countries  are  led  by  men 
chosen  and  trained  by  Wilhelm  Bohle,  director  of  the  academy  of  German 
policy.  An  attempted  coup  d'etat  may  come  out  at  any  time — particularly  if 
the  axis  becomes  anxious  to  divert  U.  S.  attention  from  helping  Britain  to 
hold  out.  However,  the  situation  does  not  become  really  dangerous  until  there 
is  an  actual  invasion  by  nazi  forces  from  overseas. 

This  is  impossible  so  long  as  the  British  fleet  controls  the  eastern  Atlantic. 
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But  if  Britain  falls  and  the  axis  becomes  supreme  in  European  waters,  all 
of  Africa  will  come  under  her  control — and  Africa  offers  many  bases  from 
which  an  attack  on  South  America  could  be  launched.  The  Cape  Verde  and 
Canary  Islands,  Madeira,  Dakar,  Freetown  might  all  be  used  to  assemble  a 
fleet  against  Brazil.  A  direct  attack  on  southern  Argentina  might  be  based 
on  Capetown  and  Walvis  Bay,  with  Tristan  Da  Cunha  and  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands possibly  seized  for  advanced  stations.  It  is  worth  noting  that  it  is  but 
little  farther  from  the  nearest  points  in  northern  Africa  to  Brazil  than  from 
Bremen  to  Narvik — an  ominous  measure  of  distance. 

And  what  resistance  could  the  threatened  republics  put  up?  In  my  opinion, 
next  to  none.  As  an  officer  in  the  United  States  merchant  marine  I  have  touch- 
ed at  most  of  the  South  Atlantic  ports  of  the  Americas,  and  I  doubt  if  there 
is  a  harbor  defense  which  could  stand  up  for  more  than  a  couple  of  hours 
under  bombardment  by  big  guns.  The  combined  navies  of  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tina— Uruguay's  is  practically  extinct — consist  of  four  battleships,  four 
coast  defense  vessels,  four  cruisers,  twenty-four  destroyers,  and  seven  sub- 
marines. This  may  sound  like  quite  a  lot,  but  a  number  of  these  vessels  date 
back  to  the  gay  nineties;  very  few  of  them  are  of  modern  construction. 
Ashore,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  Brazil  might  muster  some  175,000  first-line 
troops  if  they  pressed  their  militarized  police  into  service.  These  would  fight 
bravely,  but  with  little  mechanized  equipment.  The  number  of  reserves  is 
somewhat  indefinite,  and  probably  depends  more  upon  available  equipment 
than  manpower.  In  the  air  the  three  nations  are  negligible  compared  to  the 
vast  armadas  of  the  axis.  Altogether,  the  military  strength  of  the  three  re- 
publics might  be  summed  up  as  consisting  of  brave  men — but  practically  no 
equipment. 

There  remains,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  help  from  the  United  States. 
We  could  probably  head  off  any  attempted  putsch — as  we  have  apparently 
done  in  Uruguay — and  assist  the  native  government  in  putting  down  any 
revolt  which  got  started.  This  is  supposing  that  no  direct  axis  assistance  came 
from  overseas.  But  the  case  would  be  far  different  in  case  of  an  actual  in- 
vasion. It  is  quite  possible  that  an  axis  lightning  attack  would  succeed  in 
seizing  points  along  the  South  American  coast  before  we  could  act.  In  that 
case  we  would  have  to  depend  upon  our  navy  to  cut  off  the  invaders  from  their 
trans-Atlantic  bases,  while  local  defense  forces,  possibly  aided  by  a  United 
States  expeditionary  column,  dealt  with  the  enemy  already  landed. 

Here  is  where  the  real  job  of  the  axis  navy  would  come  in.  It  would  have 
the  task  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  American  fleet  was  unable  to  cut  the  axis 
supply  lines,  or  to  attack  the  nazi-held  shore  bases.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
if  the  axis  wins  the  battle  of  England,  the  German-Italian  fleet  would  prob- 
ably be  at  least  as  strong  as  it  is  now — with  captures  from  the  French  and 
British  making  up  for  losses — and  that  it  would  soon  be  made  even  stronger, 
as  the  immense  axis  economic  machine  swung  into  the  production  of  ships. 
This  would  mean  that,  at  the  worst,  the  axis  fleet  would  have  the  edge  of  ours 
in  total  strength;  at  the  best  it  would  still  be  strong  enough  to  force  us  to 
move  with  caution  in  rushing  our  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  South  America.  If 
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the  fleets  are  fairly  evenly  matched,  there  might  be  a  great  sea  battle  off  the 
coast  of  Brazil. 

This  presupposes  that  we  would  be  able  to  employ  our  whole  fleet  in  such 
a  war.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  axis  would  use  its  favorite  squeeze  play  with 
the  help  of  its  Japanese  friends.  The  island  empire  would  not  need  to  do  more 
than  mobilize  her  fleet  and  make  a  lot  of  threatening  speeches — but  this  would 
be  quite  enough  to  force  us  to  keep  a  considerable  portion  of  our  navy  in  the 
Pacific. 

All  in  all,  it  is  clear  that  southeastern  South  America  is  exposed  to  hostile 
attack,  that  it  is  unable  to  defend  itself,  and  that  our  chances  of  successfully 
protecting  it  are  highly  dubious.  Must  we  then  resign  ourselves,  in  case  of  an 
axis  victory,  to  seeing  a  successful  European  invasion  of  this  hemisphere, 
possibly  leading  up  to  a  direct  attack  on  this  country  in  which  the  odds  would 
be  all  against  us?  Not  if  we  act  swiftly  and  surely  to  remedy  our  weaknesses. 
So  long  as  Britain  holds  out — and  probably  for  some  time  longer  while  the 
axis  reorganizes  its  war-torn  forces — we  have  a  breathing  spell.  But  we 
must  use  it.  The  Havana  declaration  I  have  quoted  provides  ample  justifica- 
tion for  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  unified  defense  plan.  This  would 
involve  the  setting  up  of  some  sort  of  regional  military  system,  under  which 
the  general  staffs  of  each  area  would  get  together  with  the  military  authori- 
ties of  the  United  States  and  prepare  a  coordinated  program  involving  the 
common  action  of  all  their  armed  forces  in  case  of  a  threat  against  any  one 
of  them  and  implementing  the  plan  with  peace-time  maneuvers  to  accustom 
the  various  armies  and  navies  to  work  together.  Thus,  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
and  Brazil,  for  example,  could  work  out  an  exact  plan  of  what  to  do  in  case 
of  war,  and  their  fleets  and  armies  could  move  as  one  under  a  unified  com- 
mand. In  addition,  there  should  be  a  provision  for  the  common  use  of  air  fields 
and  naval  bases.  And  finally,  there  should  be  some  sort  of  an  agreement  not 
to  recognize  any  government  which  called  upon  European  assistance — thus 
laying  the  groundwork  for  action  against  successful  fifth  columnists. 

In  direct  negotiation  with  the  most  threatened  countries — Argentina,  Uru- 
guay, and  Brazil — we  should  work  out  a  plan  to  provide  them  with  arms, 
ships,  and  planes.  Their  soldiers  are  brave,  their  seamen  efficient,  but  both 
lack  weapons — which  we  can  provide.  Here  again  we  must  move  quickly, 
since  it  is  already  reported  that  Germany  has  offered  the  Brazilian  army  a 
large  supply  of  arms  to  be  delivered  after  the  end  of  the  war.  We  must  not 
quibble  about  terms ;  already  we  have  lost  precious  time  by  refusing  to  build 
South  American  ships  in  our  government  yards.  If  necessary,  we  must  give 
them  the  arms,  realizing  that  an  Argentine  shooting  down  a  nazi  plane  is  as 
useful  to  us  as  a  North  American  doing  the  same  thing. 

We  must  also  make  some  arrangement  for  naval  and  air  bases  closer  to 
the  threatened  area.  There  are  a  number  of  ports  in  Brazil  which  would  be 
useful.  There  is  Belem,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  Recife,  just  below 
Cape  Branco.  Further  south,  the  port  of  Victoria  offers  many  advantages — 
it  could  be  easily  fortified  and  the  harbor  is  big  enough  for  a  large  squadron. 
The  harbor  of  Rio  itself  is,  of  course,  famous  and  could  be  defended  without 
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difficulty,  were  big  guns  planted  on  the  mountain-side.  Should  a  base  be  de- 
sired still  further  south,  there  is  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Patos  Lagoon,  leading  to  Puerto  Allegre.  But  despite  the  need  for  quick  ac- 
tion, we  must  move  carefully  in  order  not  to  offend  Brazilian  sensibilities  or 
give  our  enemies  the  chance  to  bring  up  the  old  charge  of  "Yankee  imperial- 
ism." It  might  be  best  not  to  lease  or  buy  the  bases  in  the  usual  manner,  but 
to  give  the  Brazilians  the  funds  to  do  the  work  themselves,  for  their  own 
navy,  or  for  a  common  Pan-American  force,  it  being  understood  that  the 
bases  would  be  available  to  us  in  case  of  certain  specified  emergencies.  A 
similar  plan  might  be  worked  out  in  developing  air  bases  in  this  region. 

At  home,  we  should  develop  our  military  forces  with  the  specified  danger 
in  South  America  in  mind.  It  is  important  however,  that  an  expeditionary 
force,  strongly  armed  and  heavily  mechanized,  be  organized  beforehand  and 
trained  in  its  specialized  duties.  The  navy  has  already  taken  steps  to  equip 
destroyers  and  transports  for  such  a  job.  It  might  be  well  to  plan  to  move  at 
least  part  of  the  column  by  air,  pressing  our  large  commercial  plane  fleet 
into  service  as  troop  transports.  In  any  case,  the  expeditionary  troops  must 
be  ready  to  speed  southward  at  the  drop  of  a  hat — or  a  nazi  parachutist. 

Today  the  American  republics  are  ready  to  unite  in  their  common  defense 
as  never  before.  Today  they  are  willing  to  trust  the  United  States — thanks 
to  Secretary  Hull's  good  neighbor  policy — more  than  ever  before.  They  are 
eager  for  prompt,  strong  action  on  our  part.  But  the  axis  is  already  doing 
its  best  to  break  up  this  unity  and  persuade  the  Latin  American  states  that 
the  United  States  is  too  slow  and  vacillating  to  be  depended  upon.  We  must 
act  at  once  or  see  our  opportunity  pass  by  for  a  generation — perhaps  for 
centuries. 


AN  AMERICAN  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro  in  World  Affairs,  volume  101, 

pages  158-165,  September,  1938.) 

The  characteristic  feature  of  international  life  in  the  western  hemisphere 
is  that  peculiar  and  strong  sentiment  of  unity  and  solidarity  that  has  been 
manifest  from  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  for  independence  in  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  colonies. 

As  early  as  the  end  of  the  18th  century  and  about  25  years  before  any 
revolutionary  movements  broke  out  in  South  America,  we  find  evidence  of  the 
continental  conscience  in  the  words  of  the  Brazilian  Maia  that  "Since  we  are 
inhabitants  of  the  same  continent,  we  are,  in  some  sort,  compatriots."  Th« 
same  sentiment  is  expressed  later  on  in  the  messages  and  letters  of  the  early 
Presidents,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe;  in  the  historic  toasts  of  General  Wil- 
kinson, confidential  envoy  of  Jefferson,  and  of  Foch,  Spanish  governor  of 
west  Florida;  in  the  plans  for  a  new  world  confederation  proposed  by  Miranda, 
the  Venezuelan  warrior,  and  by  William  Thornton,  the  versatile  American; 
in  the  proposals  put  forth  by  the  Chilean  Juan  Egafia  and  the  Honduran  Jose 
Cecilio  del  Valle  for  the  holding  of  a  continental  congress  and  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  an  American  union;  in  the  impassioned  pleas  for  unity  and  solidarity 
by  Juan  Martinez  de  Rosas  and  General  O'Higgins  in  Chile;  by  Bernando 
Monteagudo  in  Peru ;  in  the  doctrine  proclaimed  by  Artigas  in  Uruguay  that 
his  country  would  consider  as  an  enemy  of  her  own  the  enemies  of  any  of  the 
states  of  America;  and  finally,  in  the  achievements  of  the  two  precursors  who 
converted  their  thoughts  into  action  and  brought  about  the  first  concrete  mani- 
festations of  Pan- Americanism :  Simon  Bolivar  in  the  south,  Henry  Clay 
in  the  north. 

When  we  recall  what  all  those  men  said  and  did,  we  can  see  that  from 
the  shores  of  the  Potomac  to  those  of  the  river  Plate,  unity  was  the  leit  motif 
of  all  political  thought.  When  the  liberator  Bolivar  laid  the  cornerstone  of 
Pan-Americanism  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  1826,  he  gathered,  shaped, 
and  drove  into  international  action  ideas  that  were  latent  in  the  conscience 
of  the  new  world,  forces  that  had  their  source  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 

The  sentiment  for  a  free  and  united  America  which  underlay  the  Congress 
of  Panama  continued  to  assert  itself  in  the  several  proposals  of  Mexico  be- 
tween 1931  and  1940  for  the  holding  of  another  continental  conference;  in  the 
congresses  assembled  at  Lima  in  1847,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1856,  at  Lima 
again  in  1864  and  1877,  at  Montevideo  in  1888,  and  finally  in  the  International 
Conference  of  American  States  convened  by  Secretary  Blaine  at  Washington 
in  1889,  the  first  of  the  series  of  Pan-American  gatherings  which  have  given 
shape  and  life  to  our  present-day  continental  relationships.  In  that  confer- 
ence was  created  the  organ  of  Pan- Americanism :  the  Commercial  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  which  subsequently  took  the  name  of  Pan-American 
Union  and  developed  into  the  center  of  inter-American  activities  which  it  is 
today. 

The  history  of  Pan-Americanism  shows  that  its  birth  and  development  are 
characterized  by  the  following  ideological  factors : 

1.  That  as  inhabitants  of  the  same  continent  we  have  a  common  interest 
and  a  common  destiny  which  call  for  mutual  cooperation. 

2.  That  the  American  nations,  which  acquired  their  political  liberty  must 
adopt  effective  methods  to  maintain  it. 

3.  That  in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  aggression  the  nations  of 
America  must  be  united  by  strong  ties  of  international  solidarity. 

4.  That  among  the  South  American  nations  solidarity  has  always  been 
conceived  under  the  aspect  of  alliances,  leagues  or  political  unions,  while  in 
the  United  States  the  traditional  policy  has  been  one  of  avoidance  of  political 
entanglements. 

In  1926,  a  conference  was  held  in  the  city  of  Panama  to  commemorate  the 
centenary  of  the  famous  Congress  of  American  Nations  convened  by  Bolivar 
in  that  same  city  on  June  22,  1826. 

That  commemorative  Congress  passed  a  resolution  containing  inter  alia 
the  following  paragraphs : 

"The  expediency  of  constituting  an  association  of  American  nations,  which 
within  the  modern  conception  of  international  law,  and  upon  the  basis  of  the 
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juridical  equality  of  the  states  should  correspond  to  the  ideals  of  union  and 
justice  which  brought  to  life  the  Congress  of  Panama,  is  hereby  recognized. 

"It  is  recommended  therefore  that  the  governments  of  the  American  coun- 
tries make  arrangements  to  convene  a  congress  of  plenipotentiaries  which  will 
exclusively  take  up  the  drafting  of  the  covenant  of  such  an  association. 

"It  will  be  encumbent  upon  the  government  of  Panama  to  carry  on  pre- 
liminary negotiations  with  the  American  foreign  offices  for  the  calling  of  the 
proposed  meeting." 

Notwithstanding  these  earnest  terms,  the  sixth  Pan-American  conference, 
which  met  at  Havana  two  years  later  did  not  have  on  its  agenda  the  league 
topic.  No  government  showed  any  interest  in  it.  Moreover,  the  Havana  con- 
ference signalized  itself  by  showing  fundamental  opposition  to  clothing  the 
Pan-American  union  with  conciliation  powers  or  with  any  shadow  of  political 
powers,  and  when  the  convention  of  the  Pan-American  union  was  discussed, 
the  following  iron-clad  provision  was  adopted: 

"Both  the  governing  board  and  the  Pan-American  union  shall  discharge 
the  duties  assigned  by  this  convention,  subject  to  the  condition  that  they  shall 
not  exercise  functions  of  a  political  character." 

By  reason  of  this  opposition  to  any  form  of  political  ties  in  the  interna- 
tional setup  of  the  American  republics,  the  league  idea  remained  dormant. 

The  seventh  conference  of  American  states  met  at  Montevideo  in  De- 
cember, 1933.  It  was  announced  at  that  time  that  the  Salvadorean  govern- 
ment would  make  a  new  proposal  for  the  organization  of  an  American  league. 
The  press  reports  did  not  materialize  and  the  issue  did  not  come  up  at  that 
meeting. 

It  was  in  December  1936,  when  President  Roosevelt  convened  the  confer- 
ence for  the  maintenance  of  peace  held  at  Buenos  Aires,  that  the  league  pro- 
ject received  fresh  impetus.  When  the  different  governments  were  consulted 
with  reference  to  the  topics  of  the  agenda,  Salvador  and  Guatemala  proposed 
the  conclusion  of  a  general  treaty  of  solidarity  and  cooperation.  Haiti  sug- 
gested an  "International  American  Union"  on  the  basis  of  the  mutual  guaran- 
tee of  the  political  independence  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  states  of 
the  continent.  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Ecuador  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public made  a  definite  proposition  that  the  question  of  the  organization  of  an 
American  league  of  nations  be  discussed  at  the  parley.  The  subject  was  in- 
cluded in  the  agenda  in  the  chapter  on  "Organization  of  Peace,"  under  this 
title:  "Consideration  of  other  measures  in  tending  toward  closer  association 
of  the  American  republics  and  of  measures  of  cooperation  with  other  inter- 
national entities." 

The  two  projects  were  submitted  to  the  Buenos  Aires  conference,  one  by 
Colombia,  the  other  by  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  two  drafts  differed  wide- 
ly in  certain  details,  but  they  coincided  in  the  following  fundamental  points: 
that  all  the  American  nations  shall,  in  their  own  right,  be  members  of  the 
association ;  that  the  seat  of  the  central  organ  of  the  association,  be  it  called 
Congress  or  Council,  shall  be  movable  and  not  permanent;  that  the  central 
organ  shall  have  periodic  meetings  once  a  month;  that  it  shall  be  competent 
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to  initiate  conciliation  proceedings  and  that  each  state  shall  have  one  vote  in 
the  deliberations.  The  two  projects  also  coincide  in  incorporating  in  their 
texts  those  juridical  principles  which  are  necessary  bases  of  the  institution, 
such  as  the  guarantee  of  the  territorial  integrity  and  the  political  independ- 
ence of  the  member  states,  the  condemnation  of  violence  to  solve  territorial 
controversies  or  to  acquire  special  advantages ;  the  limitation  of  armaments ; 
the  repudiation  of  war,  and  the  pacific  solution  of  conflicts. 

The  two  drafts  show  differences  of  detail  on  several  points  but  there  is 
one  fundamental  difference  on  a  point  of  manifest  importance.  The  Dominican 
plan  does  not  contemplate  sanctions,  except  expulsion  from  the  league,  and 
does  not  renounce  neutrality  in  the  event  of  a  war  of  aggression.  The  Colom- 
bian project  on  the  contrary,  defines  the  aggressor  in  a  concrete  manner;  enu- 
merates the  sanctions  applicable  to  the  aggressor  and  contains  a  commitment 
that  the  state  members  of  the  association  shall  forsake  neutrality  in  case  of 
a  war  of  aggression  and  bind  themselves  to  side  with  the  victim  of  the  ag- 
gression. (Art.  13.)  These  two  drafts  are  now  replaced  by  one  joint  draft 
agreed  upon  by  the  Colombian  and  Dominican  governments,  which  was  for- 
merly presented  last  March  to  the  Pan-American  union,  and  which  adopts 
the  general  structure  and  main  features  of  the  Colombian  project. 


NEEDED,  AN  AMERICAN  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 
(An  editorial  by  Freda  Kirchwey  in  the  Nation,  volume  151,  pages  24-25, 

July  13,  1940.) 
At  Havana,  less  than  two  weeks  from  now,  the  independent  nations  of  the 
American  continents  will  confront  the  problem  of  adjusting  their  highly  com- 
petitive economies  and  their  nationalistic  attitudes  to  a  new  world  situation. 
Today  they  face  in  cold  reality  what  has  for  years  loomed  as  a  threatening 
possibility.  Europe,  to  the  edge  of  the  continent,  has  been  bombed  or  ter- 
rorized into  unity  under  fascist  control.  Even  if  Britain  holds  out,  the  hope 
of  an  actual  victory  over  Hitler  seems  diminishing.  It  hangs  on  such  huge 
uncertainties  as  Russia's  future  moves  and  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the 
United  States  to  throw  ever-increasing  material  help  into  the  anti-fascist 
balance. 

Meanwhile,  the  process  of  coordinating  the  battered  continent  is  being 
hastened.  Rumania  has  announced  its  adhesion  to  the  axis  and  has  expelled 
British  experts  and  business  men.  It  is  constructing  a  full-fledged  one-party 
dictatorship  and  anti-Semitic  laws.  France  is  being  led  through  a  valley  of 
shadows  towards  a  fascist  regime;  French  food  is  being  rationed  according  to 
nazi  orders;  French  bombers  have  attacked  Gibraltar.  Holland  is  bending 
under  the  weight  of  German  threats;  the  nazi  military  commander  has 
charged  the  population  with  "disloyalty  toward  the  German  occupation"  and 
forbidden  any  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  Netherlands  government. 
Sweden  is  negotiating  a  series  of  agreements  with  Germany  and  Denmark  and 
Norway  to  coordinate  its  trade  with  that  of  its  nazi-controlled  neighbors. 
Unless  the  lid  blows  off  the  Balkans,  Hitler  should  be  able  to  establish  some 
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sort  of  continental  order,  however  uneasy,  before  winter  comes.  It  is  with 
a  fascist  Europe  that  the  Americas  will  have  to  deal.  We  have  waked  up  to 
find  the  nightmare  of  the  past  years  an  ugly  fact. 

In  Hitler's  new  Europe  millions  of  people  are  going  to  be  hungry  next 
winter.  That  is  certain,  even  today.  If  Great  Britain  is  defeated,  the  con- 
tinent will  become  a  clamorous  market  for  all  kinds  of  foodstuffs  and  many 
other  sorts  of  goods.  It  will  have  little  money,  but  the  nazis  have  long  since 
learned  to  buy  without  money.  The  numerous  variations  of  the  barter  sys- 
tem backed  by  powerful  forms  of  political  persuasion  have  supplied  Germany 
with  most  of  its  necessities  for  years  past.  When  this  system  is  extended  over 
a  whole  continent  it  becomes  a  formidable  economic  threat. 

The  German  government  described  as  "pointless"  Mr.  Hull's  announce- 
ment that  the  United  States  would  not  tolerate  any  transfer  of  territory  in 
the  Americas  from  one  European  power  to  another;  the  United  States  had  no 
reason  to  assume  that  it  intended  to  take  over  the  American  possessions  of 
the  conquered  nations.  But  the  German  note  went  on  to  explain  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  valid  only  if  the  Americas  refrained  from  interfering 
with  European  affairs,  and  it  assailed  that  doctrine  as  favoring  certain  pow- 
ers above  others.  Mr.  Hull's  answer  was  very  crisp.  He  said  that  the  United 
States  had  no  territorial  designs  on  any  nation  and  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
established  no  domination  by  this  country  over  the  other  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere; it  merely  protected  the  Americas  against  threats  of  domination 
abroad.  And  President  Roosevelt  reiterated  Mr.  Hull's  warning  in  a  state- 
ment given  out  a  day  or  so  later  by  Mr.  Early: 

"But,  for  example,  should  a  victorious  Germany  lay  claim  to  territories 
of  conquered  nations  in  this  hemisphere,  we  hold  that  the  issue  comes  within 
the  province  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  We  hold  that  it  works  in  this  way: 
The  United  States  does  not  take  over  the  islands  or  territorial  possessions  of 
the  conquered  nations,  but  it  believes  and  holds  the  position  that  their  dis- 
position and  administration  should  be  decided  among  and  by  all  the  American 
republics." 

Meanwhile,  American  warships  are  cruising  around  the  French  West 
Indies.  The  British  are  reported  to  have  established  a  blockade  of  Martinique 
to  prevent  a  shipment  of  American-made  planes  from  being  carried  to  France; 
they  have  denied  the  rumor,  but  the  United  States  clearly  intends  to  supervise 
all  belligerent  activities  in  those  waters. 

In  South  America  German  plots  multiply.  All  reports  indicate  that  only 
quick  action  by  the  Uruguayan  government,  with  help  from  Brazil,  and  the 
approach  of  a  United  States  cruiser  prevented  a  nazi-backed  coup  in  Monte- 
video. Edward  Tomlinson  has  described  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  a 
plan  to  create  a  "New  Germany"  in  territory  to  be  carved  out  of  Chile, 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  part  of  Brazil.  This  scheme 
may  still  be  in  the  fantasy  stage,  but  in  these  days  no  fantasies  dare  be  en- 
tirely discounted.  Correspondents  from  Cuba  report  heavy  nazi  propaganda 
directed  chiefly  against  the  United  States.  The  proposed  cartel  plan  for  buy- 
ing up  and  selling  through  a  central  agency  all  Latin  American  surpluses  is 
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attacked  as  a  trick  to  establish  "Yankee  imperialism"  in  a  more  dangerous 
form. 

This  is  the  background  against  which  the  deliberations  of  the  American 
nations  at  Havana  must  proceed :  Europe  united  under  fascist  control,  with 
Adolf  Hitler,  as  the  nazis  openly  claim,  its  economic  dictator  and  the  world's 
greatest  potential  purchaser — on  his  own  terms;  the  Americas  deeply  pene- 
trated by  nazi  propaganda,  sharply  divided  within  themselves,  but  partially 
aware  of  the  threat  offered  by  a  fascist  Europe  to  the  economic  and  political 
independence. 

Effective  defense  can  be  achieved  in  only  one  way.  The  United  States 
should  propose  at  Havana  the  early  creation  of  a  real  Pan-American  union — 
an  American  league  of  nations.  Unlike  the  Geneva  league  of  unhappy  memory, 
the  American  league  must  assume  certain  sovereign  powers.  It  must  be  in- 
trusted with  control  over  the  foreign  trade  of  both  continents.  This  implies 
a  revolutionary  change  from  the  competitive  methods  now  in  effect;  but  no 
half-way  measure  can  succeed.  Only  a  democratic  totalitarianism — if  such 
a  phrase  may  be  allowed — can  resist  the  absolutist  totalitarianism  of  the 
European  continent.  Planning  is  necessary,  centralized  control  is  necessary, 
and  some  sort  of  merchandising  cartel,  as  suggested  by  the  administration, 
may  be  the  best  instrument  through  which  to  achieve  both.  But  such  a  sys- 
tem must  be  worked  cut  and  administered  collectively  and  not  under  the 
domination,  however  benevolent,  of  the  United  States.  Otherwise  it  will  not 
work  at  all. 

The  American  league  of  nations  must  also  control  the  military  defense  of 
the  hemisphere.  The  United  States  will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  most  of 
the  actual  power,  but  it  must  not  assume  the  role  of  self-appointed  armed 
protector.  The  strength  of  the  other  nations  must  be  increased,  with  United 
States  funds  if  necessary,  and  the  combined  forces  of  the  Americas  must  be 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  league. 

The  preliminary  steps  toward  an  American  league  of  nations  have  been 
taken  at  the  various  Pan-American  conferences,  by  the  neutrality  committee 
now  in  continuous  session,  and  by  the  international  neutrality  patrol  now 
guarding  the  vast  "safety  zone"  in  the  waters  around  the  American  contin- 
ents. The  value  of  a  more  formal  and  permanent  body,  clothed  with  definite, 
if  limited,  sovereignty,  lies  partly  in  its  effect  on  men's  minds.  Only  a  genuine 
surrender  of  national  power  offers  promise  of  collective  security.  Failure  to 
recognize  this  basic  fact  was  the  rock  on  which  the  Geneva  league  went 
aground.  An  American  league  must  profit  by  the  mistake  of  Europe — a  mis- 
take which  proved  fatal. 

Perhaps  such  a  scheme  is  chimerical.  If  so,  our  hope  of  defending  thi9 
hemisphere  is,  by  the  same  token,  a  poor  one.  If  the  national  ambitions  and 
national  jealousies  and  the  power  of  interested  commercial  groups  are  strong 
enough  to  defeat  genuine  collective  action,  then  Hitler  will  be  able  to  pick  off 
his  victims  one  at  a  time,  by  economic  weapons  or  political  ones,  or  by  mili- 
tary attack,  as  he  has  done  in  Europe.  Havana  will  provide  a  test  of  the 
Americas'  capacity  for  self-preservation. 
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FOUR  CHOICES 

(Perspective  by  Raymond  Moley  in  Newsweek,  volume  18,  page  72,  August 

11,  1941.) 

Foreign  Minister  Eden's  latest  speeches  on  world  policy  are  among  the 
many  pieces  of  evidence  that  informed  people  expect  another  peace  offensive 
from  Hitler  before  very  long.  Those  who  believe  this  feel  that  Hitler  will 
offer  unexpectedly  mild  terms  to  Great  Britain.  Whether  these  terms  should 
so  much  as  be  considered  would  theoretically,  at  least,  be  a  matter  for  the 
British  to  decide  without  backseat  driving  from  us.  But  in  any  event,  if 
that  happens,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  curious  position  of  not  yet 
having  decided  what  our  own  ultimate  foreign  policy  should  be. 

Not  even  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  hope  to  live  is  clear.  Perhaps 
that  is  because  the  isolationist-interventionist  controversy  has  been  so 
fierce.  When  a  man  is  trying  to  decide  whether  he  will  go  to  the  hospital 
for  an  operation,  he  is  not  likely  to  worry  his  head  about  next  year's  tax 
returns.  Much  of  the  talk  about  foreign  policy  in  responsible  quarters  has 
inevitably  dealt  with  the  immediate.  By  the  same  token,  in  those  rare 
moments  when  it  has  referred  to  the  future,  it  has  been  couched  in  gen- 
eralities. The  President's  four  freedoms  are  generalities.  Mr.  Sumner 
Welles'  streamlined  league  of  nations  is  a  generality  too. 

Maybe,  then,  it's  too  early  to  be  specific.  But  it  is  certainly  not  too 
early  to  take  a  look  at  a  number  of  possible  future  roles  this  country  could 
play  in  world  politics.  What  are  they? 

1.  We  could  frankly  accept  imperialism  as  our  destiny.  Imperialism  is 
not  a  pretty  word,  but  never  mind  trying  to  find  a  new  one:  imperialism 
will  do.  It  means  the  acceptance  by  a  nation  of  the  responsibility  of  sov- 
ereignty over  territories  beyond  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  country 
itself  and,  in  our  case,  of  territories  beyond  the  western  hemisphere.  It 
means  the  protection  of  such  territories  by  military  power.  It  means  their 
economic  exploitation.  Acquiring  the  Philippines  was  an  act  of  imperial- 
ism— stupid  imperialism,  as  it  happens,  because  it  left  us  in  the  position 
of  the  small  boy  who  carefully  slipped  his  neck  between  the  pickets  of  a 
fence  and  found  himself  nicely  situated  for  a  resounding  spank  from  the 
rear.  Presumably  we  can  live  and  learn.  But  if  we  go  imperialist  let  us 
take  only  what  we  can  hold  and  can  make  profitable.  No  empire  is  safe 
that  is  not  self-sustaining.  Missionary  work  is  the  job  of  private  citizens  of 
good  will,  not  of  nations.  Should  we  become  an  empire  let  us  skip  the 
hypocrisy  of  "white  man's  burdens."  Let  us  not  go  out  to  rule  snivelingly. 
Let  us  go  out  in  the  grand  style — competently,  shrewdly,  firmly. 

A  powerful  argument  can  be  made  for  such  a  course.  When  our  defense 
effort  is  achieved,  we  shall  have  a  national  debt  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
billions.  If  we  go  to  war  the  debt  will  go  higher,  perhaps  to  two  or  three 
hundred  billions.  That  means  a  yearly  budget  vastly  greater  than  can  be 
supported  by  any  future  national  income  that  is  now  in  view.  Conceivably 
we  could  handle  it  by  spreading  our  territorial  base,  by  getting  more  con- 
sumers and  more  raw-material  supplies.  Of  course  we  should  have  to  do  a 
lot  better  in  the  job  of  administration  than  we  have  yet  done.    But  maybe 
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we  could  train  the  type  of  colonial  administrators  we  need.    Outright  im- 
perialism is  not  a  dream.   It  is  a  possibility,  if  we  want  it  badly  enough. 

We  may,  of  course,  drift  into  imperialism.  This  is  much  more  likely. 
It  is  also  much  more  dangerous  because  by  failing  to  face  frankly  the  im- 
plications of  our  course  we  multiply  manyfold  the  possibilities  of  coming 
to  grief.  We  might  acquire  various  kinds  of  protectorates,  leases,  man- 
dates and  purchases  of  odds  and  ends  of  territory  in  various  parts  of  Asia, 
Africa,  or  the  East  Indies — items  which  in  themselves  would  make  no 
coherent  whole  and  which  would  be  hard  to  defend  and  expensive  to 
maintain. 

2.  We  could  merge  our  identity  with  that  of  the  British  empire  through 
some  such  plan  as  the  Union  Now  advocates  propose.  The  strength  of  this 
idea  no  doubt  comes  from  the  immediate  needs  of  mutual  defense.  But 
after  the  emergency,  there  will  be  means  of  defense  for  both  of  us  involving 
much  less  radical  changes.  Moreover,  since  no  one  knows  what  form  of 
economy  and  of  government  England  may  have  after  this  war,  we  would 
be  committing  ourselves  to  an  unknown  destiny. 

To  mesh  our  possessions  with  those  of  England  would  mean  that  every 
problem  the  British  empire  faced  would  be  our  problem,  every  war  our  war. 
If  the  British  empire  should  disintegrate  we  would  be  left  with  possessions 
we  could  barely  hold.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should,  God  forbid,  become 
our  enemy,  we  would  find  ourself  like  the  ill-fated  Vichy  empire,  disjointed, 
scattered  and  open  to  attack.  If  imperialism  is  hazardous,  an  imperialist 
partnership  is  suicidal. 

3.  We  could  return  to  the  formula  of  1919  if  the  British-Russian 
alliance  wins  the  war  with  or  without  our  participation.  In  brief,  that 
would  mean  an  attempt  to  restore  a  balance  in  Europe  with  some  sort  of 
league  of  nations  to  police  it.  An  effort  would  be  made,  naturally,  to  elimi- 
nate the  mistakes  of  1919,  but  the  pattern  would  be  much  the  same.  A 
great  many  influential  people  in  this  country  profoundly  believe  in  this 
idea  and  there  is  much  in  their  argument  that  the  league  failed  because  we 
did  not  go  in.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  acceptance  is  that  many 
Americans  are  so  deeply  pessimistic  about  the  future  of  Europe.  To  Balkan- 
ize  Europe  once  more  is  a  pretty  risky  prospect.  And  to  police  a  new  order 
requires  a  fair  measure  of  agreement  among  the  five  great  European 
powers.  Possibly  they  will  learn  from  this  war  the  necessity  of  joint 
action.  But  can  we,  by  becoming  the  sixth  member  of  such  a  policing 
agency,  promote  their  success?  The  trouble  with  a  single  formula  for  world 
peace  is  that  there  are  several  regional  problems  of  world  disorder.  Each 
needs  special  treatment  and  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  each  must 
be  different  in  emphasis  and  method. 

4.  Which  brings  us  to  Pan-Americanism  as  a  basic  foreign  policy. 
This  means  that  we  would  concern  ourselves  primarily  with  the  geograph- 
ical area  that  extends  from  the  most  northerly  point  of  Canada  to  Cape  Horn 
— the  area  that  is  popularly  known  as  the  western  hemisphere.  Despite  such 
unwise  statements  as  that  of  Senator  D.  Worth  Clark,  our  government  has 
made  it  plain  to  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  that  we  want  nothing  re- 
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sembling  sovereignty  over  them.  But  we  do  want  the  closest  sort  of 
defensive  alliances  with  them.  We  shall  also  have  to  achieve  a  stabilized 
Pacific  and  that,  regardless  of  present  troubles,  will  require  understandings 
with  Japan,  China,  Great  Britain,  the  Dutch,  and  Russia.  Such  a  policy 
will  emphatically  not  involve  the  compartmentalization  of  which  the  Japan- 
ese and  Germans  have  spoken.  Nor  is  it  in  any  sense  isolationism.  But  it 
will  view  the  world  in  terms  of  geographical  spheres  of  interest.  It  classi- 
fies our  concerns  thus:  intimate  and  dominant  in  the  Americas,  active  but 
selective  in  east  Asia,  sympathetic  but  detached  in  Europe,  western  Asia, 
and  Africa. 

All  these  are  realistic  prospects,  and  we  may  as  well  recognize  now 
the  disadvantages  and  penalties  that  are  involved  in  each.  Above  all,  we 
ought  to  foresee  the  risks  of  muddling  into  a  mixture  of  all  these  policies. 
The  cost  of  trying  to  combine  them  might  involve  us  in  endless  wars.  And, 
while  the  acceptance  of  any  one  might  bring  much  that  is  distasteful,  it 
would  permit  clarity  of  purpose  and  a  large  measure  of  unity  at  home.  To 
drift  is  to  invite  utter  disaster. 


BIG  GAINS  ON  HEMISPHERE  FRONT 

(An  article  by  Ernest  K.  Lindley  in  Newsweek,  volume  18,  page  35, 
September  8,  1941.) 

The  first  two  years  of  the  World  War  have  brought  many  changes  in 
the  relationships  between  the  United  States  and  its  neighbors  in  the  new 
world:  the  twenty  Latin  American  republics,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
the  European-owned  possessions  in  the  Caribbean  and  Atlantic.  The  safe- 
guarding of  the  western  hemisphere  against  military  encroachment  or 
political  domination  by  non-American  powers  has  been  an  axiom  of  Ameri- 
can policy  for  almost  118  years.  But  its  translation  into  firm  reality,  under 
present  world  conditions,  is  a  complex  task. 

The  ground  for  closer  and  friendlier  cooperation  with  the  Latin 
American  republics  had  been  laid  by  the  good  neighbor  policy,  predicated 
on  the  treatment  of  all  the  American  nations  as  independent  equals.  Pa- 
tiently preached  and  practiced  since  1933,  it  had  allayed  old  distrusts  sprung 
from  power  and  former  imperialistic  manners  of  the  Colossus  of  the  North. 
It  had  borne  fruit  in  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  inter-American  con- 
ferences at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936  and  Lima  in  1938.  These  converted  the 
unilateral  Monroe  Doctrine  into  a  Pan-American  policy  which  all  21  re- 
publics were  pledged  to  defend,  and  bound  them,  in  the  event  of  danger, 
promptly  to  take  common  counsel  through  their  foreign  ministers. 

The  war  placed  a  heavy  strain  on  the  still-fragile  framework  of  Pan- 
American  collaboration.  Latin  American  cultural  ties  were  with  Europe, 
chiefly  in  Spain  and  France.  About  half  of  all  Latin  American  trade  was  with 
Europe,  and  for  several  of  the  largest  countries  the  percentage  was  much 
higher.  Many  of  them  had  strong  unassimilated  German  and  Italian  minori- 
ties. The  German  influence  was  well-entrenched  in  importing  and  exporting 
houses  and  in  many  other  fields,  including  airlines.    Nazi  propaganda  had 
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been  extremely  active  for  years.  Democracy,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type,  was 
not  a  deep-rooted  ideal.  Military  and  naval  experts  knew  and  respected 
the  power  of  the  German  army  and  air  force.  Whatever  their  sympathies, 
many  of  them  were  frankly  skeptical  of  our  ability  to  defend  the  hemi- 
sphere south  of  the  Caribbean  area. 

Three  weeks  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  21 
republics  gathered  at  Panama  and  agreed  upon  certain  policies,  including 
the  creation  of  two  standing  committees — one  on  neutrality  problems  to 
sit  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  other  on  economic  and  financial  problems  to 
sit  in  Washington,  throughout  the  war.  Their  most  important  achievement  was 
the  declaration  of  Panama,  forbidding  armed  conflict  in  a  belt  of  200  to 
600  miles  in  width  around  the  western  hemisphere. 

In  July,  1940,  after  the  downfall  of  the  low  countries  and  France,  a 
second  conference  of  foreign  ministers  v/as  held  at  Havana.  There  unani- 
mous agreement  was  reached  on  means  of  taking  over  and  administering 
European  possessions  in  the  hemisphere  in  the  event  that  the  war  threat- 
ened to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

The  cutting  off  of  European  continental  markets  was  an  economic  blow 
to  many  Latin  American  nations.  In  Washington  it  was  recognized  from 
the  first  that  emergency  economic  aid  was  indispensable.  There  was  much 
talk  of  the  creation  of  a  Pan-American  trading  corporation,  financed  by 
the  United  States,  to  buy  up  all  American  surpluses  and  conduct  all  trade 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  At  bottom,  this  grew  out  of  the  fear  of  a  British 
defeat,  which  would  leave  the  new  world  facing  tight  nazi  control  of  the 
trade  of  the  three  continents. 

Less  headstrong  counsels  prevailed,  however,  and  it  was  decided  that 
for  the  present  it  would  be  sufficient  to  make  loans  to  assist  the  Latin 
American  republics  to  maintain  a  fair  minimum  of  economic  well-being. 
More  than  $320,000,000  in  loans,  chiefly  for  public  improvements  and  the 
development  of  economic  resources,  already  have  been  advanced.  In  addi- 
tion, approximately  $500,000,000  of  lend-lease  funds  has  been  earmarked 
for  Latin  American  use,  including  the  construction  of  air  and  naval  bases. 

A  ruinous  outlook  for  coffee  was  improved  by  an  agreement  reached  in 
November,  1940  between  the  United  States  and  the  14  coffee-producing 
nations,  allocating  import  and  export  quotas. 

Actually  the  war  so  far  has  injured  Latin  American  economy  less  than 
was  expected.  This  is  due  largely  to  increased  demands  for  raw  materials 
by  the  United  States.  During  the  first  five  months  our  imports  from  Latin 
America  were  $434,540,000,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  over  the  same 
months  of  1938.  During  the  same  period  our  exports  to  Latin  America 
were  $356,000,000,  an  increase  of  more  than  70  per  cent. 

Shortage  of  shipping  and  defense  priorities  are  holding  back  inter- 
American  trade,  but  Washington  authorities  are  endeavoring  to  see  that 
the  essential  needs  of  our  neighbors  are  met. 

In  August,  1940  the  President  set  up  the  office  of  coordinator  of  com- 
mercial and  cultural  relations  between  the  American  republics  under  Nelson 
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A.  Rockefeller.  One  of  its  chief  accomplishments  has  been  the  severing  of 
American  commercial  ties  with  the  pro-axis  concerns  in  Latin  America. 
In  July,  1941  the  President  proclaimed  an  official  blacklist  of  1,800  firms  and 
individuals  in  Latin  America. 

Preparations  for  the  military  defense  of  the  hemisphere  encountered  a 
twofold  difficulty:  convincing  more  distant  Latin  American  nations  we 
were  serious  and  obtaining  the  facilities  by  which  the  defense  could  be  made 
good.  Even  our  own  military  authorities  had  to  reorient  their  thinking, 
for  many  of  them  had  conceived  of  the  defense  of  the  quarter-sphere — the 
Caribbean  area  and  North  America — as  our  practical  limit.  Arrangements 
have  been  worked  out,  however,  with  several  Latin  American  nations,  in- 
cluding Brazil  and  Uruguay,  for  the  building  of  air  and  naval  bases  with 
American  technical  and  financial  aid. 

The  eastern  defenses  of  the  Caribbean  were  immensely  improved  by  the 
acquisition,  from  the  British  last  September,  of  base  sites  in  the  Bahamas, 
Jamaica,  St.  Lucia,  Antigua,  Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana.  These  also 
extended  a  reassuring  arm  toward  the  vulnerable  east  coast  of  South 
America. 

By  the  same  deal  base  sites  were  acquired  in  Bermuda  and  Newfound- 
land. And  defenses  of  North  America  have  been  strengthened  further  by 
the  working  out  of  joint  military  plans  with  Canada,  the  opening  of  new 
air  and  naval  bases  in  Alaska,  and  the  occupation  of  Greenland  and  Iceland. 

The  President  has  declared,  in  effect,  that  our  interest  is  scarcely,  if 
any,  less  vital  in  preventing  a  hostile  power  from  obtaining  a  foothold  in 
the  more  southerly  Atlantic  islands — especially  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde 
— or  even  on  the  shoulder  of  Africa.  Nowhere  is  this  more  appreciated 
than  in  South  America. 

Gradually  Latin  American  nations  seem  to  have  been  impressed  with 
our  determination  and  growing  ability  to  defend,  with  their  help,  the  west- 
ern hemisphere.  Increasingly  they  have  been  disposed  to  cooperate  not 
only  in  defensive  measures  but  to  counteroffensives  against  axis  influnce. 
Whether  Pan-American  solidarity  could  withstand  so  grievous  a  blow  as 
the  fall  of  Britain  is  an  open  question,  but  today  it  rests  on  a  footing  more 
solid  than  most  people  would  have  thought  conceivable  two  years  ago. 


HEMISPHERE  OR  QUARTER-SPHERE 
(An  editorial  in  Collier's,  volume  106,  page  62,  August  24,  1940.) 
Considerable   crawfishing   on   the   Monroe   Doctrine   is   being   suggested 
here  and  there. 

It  is  argued  that  the  South  American  countries  below  the  Brazil  bulge 
are  more  in  tune  with  Europe  than  with  the  United  States;  that  if  we 
undertake  hemisphere  defense  it  will  be  an  ungrateful  task  at  best,  so 
we'd  better  be  careful  of  how  we  team  up  with  South  American  countries 
whose  political  views  don't  match  ours.  We're  urged  to  retire  to  a  policy  of 
quarter-sphere  defense — try  to  hook  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Colombia,   Central 
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America,  and  Mexico  into  our  defense  orbit,  and  let  the  rest  of  South 
America  go  by.  We  seem  to  sense  a  confusion  of  thought  in  all  this.  Are 
we  out  to  spread  democracy  just  now,  or  are  we  out  to  defend  our  own 
democracy? 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  first  thundered  in  a  time  of  blood  and  terror 
much  like  the  present;  and  it  was  not  based  on  idealism,  or  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  it  is  our  duty  to  spread  democracy  like  a  gospel.  The  idea  was 
to  keep  this  nation  strong  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

James  Monroe  was  not  telling  the  South  American  republics  what  kind 
of  government  to  establish  when  he  uttered  the  famous  Doctrine.  He  was 
thinking  about  protecting  the  United  States  against  European  interference. 
Curiously,  the  same  kind  of  ideas  that  the  Austrian  Hitler  is  preaching 
today,  another  Austrian,  Prince  Metternich,  was  urging  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago.  We  didn't  want  Europe's  battles  to  be  fought  on  American  soil 
in  1824  and  we  still  don't  in  1940.  What  sort  of  government  our  neighbors 
arrange  for  themselves  is  their  business.  Any  expeditionary  force  from 
Europe  that  seeks  to  impose  a  European  system  upon  American  people, 
north  or  south,  is  our  business  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Defense  should  come  first,  for  the  present.  We  can  go  back  to  spreading 
the  gospel  of  democracy  after  we've  insured  our  own  democracy. 


NEGATIVE  REFERENCES 


THE  PROS  AND  CONS  IN  REGARD  TO  AN  INTER-AMERICAN 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

(An  article  by  Raul  D'Eca  in  World  Affairs,  volume  101,  pages  166-170, 

September,  1938.) 

At  the  international  conference  of  the  American  states  to  be  held  this 
coming  December  in  Lima,  Peru,  the  creation  of  a  league  or  association 
of  American  nations  is  to  be  considered.  This  question  is,  therefore,  not 
merely  of  interest  from  an  academic  point  of  view,  but  must  seriously 
engage  the  attention  and  study  of  the  thinking  citizens  of  the  various 
American  nations.  Shall  a  league  be  created?  In  the  paragraphs  that  fol- 
low a  summary  is  given  of  the  pros  and  cons  regarding  the  matter. 

The  reasons  generally  advanced  in  favor  of  such  a  league  or  association 
of  nations  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

First,  it  is  maintained  that  the  union  of  the  American  republics  should 
have  a  written  covenant  specifying  the  purposes  of  the  union,  and  the 
machinery  for  carrying  out  these  purposes.  At  present  there  are  two 
projects  of  this  nature  before  the  American  governments.  These  projects 
were  presented  to  the  Buenos  Aires  conference  by  the  delegations  of 
Colombia  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  They  are  very  similar  in  their 
general  provisions,  although  containing  special  features  and  a  few  diver- 
gencies. They  both  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  political  tie  between  the 
American  nations  under  the  protection  of  all  the  juridical  principles  already 
generally  accepted  in  this  hemisphere.  They  both  establish  the  cooperation 
between  the  new  organization — which  the  Colombian  project  calls  an  "Asso- 
ciation," and  the  Dominican  project  a  "League" — and  the  Geneva  League 
of  Nations.  They  both  recognize  the  right  to  all  American  nations  of 
belonging  to  the  new  league  or  association.  They  both  agree  that  the 
sessions  of  the  organ  of  the  organization  are  to  be  held  at  the  capitals  of 
the  various  member-states  in  rotation  at  least  once  a  month.  Both  projects 
adopt  principles  generally  accepted  in  the  new  world,  such  as  reciprocal 
respect  for  territorial  integrity  and  political  independence,  condemnation 
of  force  to  settle  international  disputes,  the  need  of  limitation  of  arma- 
ments, the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  armaments,  except  to  established 
governments,  the  repudiation  of  war,  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  all 
controversies.  Both  give  the  organ  of  their  league  or  association  the  power 
to  initiate  conciliatory  or  mediatory  measures  and  both  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  inter-American  court  of  justice,  as  well  as  for  the 
obligatory  registration  of  treaties  without  which  they  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered binding. 

The  Dominican  project  further  provides  for  the  continuation  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union's  work,  although  certain  of  the  latter's  present  duties 
would  naturally  pass  to  the  new  organization.  In  this  regard  the  Colombian 
project  is  more  definite  since  it  provides  that  the  Pan-American  Union 
should  be  entirely  subordinated  to  the  new  organization.  The  Dominican 
project  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  council  and  periodical  assem- 
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blies;  whereas  the  Colombian  project  only  provides  for  a  Pan-American 
permanent  Congress.  Each  member  state  is  given  one  vote  by  both  projects, 
but  Colombia  suggests  that  decisions  be  taken  by  unanimity  and  the  Domi- 
nican republic  by  two-thirds  majority,  both  in  regard  to  ratification  of  the 
proposed  league's  covenant,  its  modification,  and  in  regard  to  ordinary 
proposals  submitted  to  the  council  or  assembly,  excepting,  of  course,  purely 
administrative  matters. 

Due  to  the  differences  found  in  the  two  projects  in  regard  to  matters  of 
vital  importance,  the  Buenos  Aires  conference  decided  to  request  the  pro- 
posing states  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  one  another  and  with  the  other 
American  states,  with  a  view  to  securing  uniformity  of  provisions.  It  is  under- 
stood by  the  present  writer  that  this  unified  project  is  being  prepared. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  advanced  that  an  inter-American  league  or  as- 
sociation of  nations  in  no  wise  would  conflict  with  the  Geneva  organization. 
In  fact,  it  is  said,  the  new  organism  would  have  the  character  of  one  of  those 
"regional  understandings"  to  which  article  21  of  the  League  of  Nations' 
covenant  makes  reference  and  could  in  many  cases  bring  about  effective  help 
to  the  Geneva  organization  by  unifying  the  policies  of  the  American  nations 
in  regard  to  matters  of  common  interest  to  both  leagues. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  alleged  that  the  present  organization  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  under  the  direction  of  the  regularly  accredited  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  various  American  countries  in  Washington,  with  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  is  not  satisfactory.  Some  critics  of  the 
union  even  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  its  seat  should  be  transferred  to  another 
country,  possibly  one  of  the  smaller  and  more  centrally  located  states  of  the 
continent,  so  as  to  allow  a  more  active  participation  in  its  activities  on  the 
part  of  the  other  American  governments. 

A  fourth  reason  is  the  desire  to  create  a  permanent  international  organ 
with  adequate  powers  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  armed  conflicts  in  the 
new  world  similar  to  the  Chaco  war. 

Let  us  now  review  the  reasons  against  the  idea  of  creating  an  inter- 
American  league  of  nations. 

In  the  first  place,  a  league  or  association  of  American  nations  would  not 
fit  the  exigencies  of  inter-American  politics.  It  is  not  difficult  to  demon- 
strate this.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  diversity  of 
economic  interests  and  power  of  the  various  American  nations,  as  well  as 
their  political  importance  in  the  world  at  large.  Could  a  political  associa- 
tion ever  be  established  between  such  dissimilar  nations?  Would  not  such 
an  association  soon  fall  under  the  sway  of  a  few  large  states,  as  it  has 
happened  in  other  similar  organizations,  or  even  under  the  control  of  one — 
the  largest — of  all  the  American  states,  with  the  help  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  smaller  and  more  or  less  economically  dependent  states?  These  are 
questions  that  cannot  be  ignored  in  the  discussion  of  an  inter-American 
political  union.  Note  the  words  of  a  well  known  South  American  statesman 
at  the  Montevideo  conference  of  1933: 

"The  relationship  between  different  human  groups  everywhere  is  that 
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of  weak  peoples  erecting  defensive  institutions  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
expansive  tendencies  of  powerful  countries  on  the  other.  In  America  it  will 
always  be  necessary  to  overcome  the  inequality  among  the  countries  as 
regards  power  by  their  equality  of  sovereignty  as  legal  entities.  ...  In 
Europe  there  is  the  balance  of  power  and  the  resulting  equilibrium.  In 
America  no  such  thing  exists.  In  Europe  it  may  be  that  the  mountains 
unite.  Not  so  in  America,  where  there  is  only  one  vast  mountain  system 
culminating  in  an  enormous  elevation,  which  cannot  be  compared  in  pro- 
portion or  equilibrium  to  the  rest." 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  sovereignty  and  equality  of  nations.  They 
may  be  equal  in  the  realm  of  law;  but  they  remain  unequal  in  their  degree 
of  political  and  economic  power.  Under  existing  conditions  each  nation 
exercises  directly  or  indirectly  its  influence  upon  its  neighbors.  The  influence 
exercised  by  each  differs  in  degree  according  to  its  moral  prestige,  historical 
record,  intellectual  attainments,  size  of  population,  amount  of  wealth,  and 
all  those  other  factors  which  together  constitute  standards  of  civilization. 

No  problem  has  probably  created  more  difficulties  within  the  world 
League  of  Nations  itself  than  this  matter  of  equality  among  nations.  The 
question  proved  to  be  one  of  the  major  stumbling  blocks  encountered  by  the 
statesmen  gathered  at  Paris  in  1918-1919  when  the  basis  for  a  world  league 
came  up  for  consideration.  The  words  of  General  Smuts  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter have  timely  application: 

"The  league  will  include  a  few  great  powers,  a  large  number  of  small 
states.  If  in  the  council  of  the  league  they  are  all  to  count  and  vote  as  of 
equal  value,  the  few  powers  may  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  majority  of 
small  states.  It  is  quite  certain  that  no  great  power  will  willingly  run  such 
a  risk  by  entering  a  league  in  which  all  have  equal  voting  power.  Will  Great 
Britain  be  prepared  to  put  her  fleet  at  the  mercy  of  a  majority  vote  of  all 
the  other  states  who  are  members  of  the  league?" 

Mutatis  Mutandis,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  of  the  large  powers 
of  America,  say  Argentina,  or  Brazil,  or  Chile,  or  the  United  States,  doing 
what  Great  Britain,  in  the  opinion  of  General  Smuts,  would  never  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  any  American  nation  willing  to  concede  greater 
power  to  a  few  among  them  in  a  league  or  association  into  which  they  might 
enter?  As  a  matter  of  fact  some  of  the  most  emphatic  protests  against  in- 
equality of  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations  have  come  from  the  Ameri- 
can states  which  are  members  of  the  Geneva  organization.  As  early  as  1920 
Argentina  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  covenant  to  suppress  the  distinc- 
tion between  great  powers  and  small  states  and  to  render  all  seats  on  the 
council  elective.  When  the  discussion  of  this  proposal  was  adjourned,  the 
Argentine  delegation  left  Geneva  and  did  not  reappear  there  until  1933  to 
accept  election  to  the  council.  Other  Latin  American  countries  have  made 
similar  proposals  at  one  time  or  another. 

As  to  voting  power,  unanimity,  except  on  procedural  matters,  would  be 
the  only  acceptable  basis  to  most  of  the  American  nations,  particularly  to  the 
larger  ones.  But  on  these  bases  a  league  or  association  of  nations  is  of  little, 
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if  any,  practical  value,  since  the  negative  vote  of  one  among  them  hopelessly 
defeats  the  affirmative  votes  of  all  the  others. 

You  recall  that  the  question  of  voting  was  also  one  of  the  most  difficult 
ones  met  by  the  Paris  negotiators  in  1918-1919.  Lord  Phillimore's  committee 
recommended  unanimity  except  in  matters  of  procedural  character.  Colonel 
House's  draft,  based  to  a  certain  extent  on  Phillimore's,  did  not  specifically 
provide  for  unanimity,  but  declared  that  in  procedural  matters  majority  vote 
would  be  adopted.  The  implication  was  that  unanimity  in  other  matters 
was  to  be  adopted.  General  Smuts'  draft  recommended  majority  rule,  al- 
though he  admitted  that  equality  would  be  impossible  as  already  indicated. 
He,  therefore,  recommended  the  scheme  of  a  general  conference  with  equality 
and  the  creation  of  a  council  in  which  the  great  powers  only  would  take 
part.  President  Wilson's  second  draft  shows  influence  of  Smuts':  In  the 
council,  to  be  constituted  of  5  great  powers  and  4  smaller  states,  a  negative 
vote  of  3  or  more  would  operate  as  a  veto. 

The  two  points  of  view  were  well  expressed  in  the  following  words : 

"We  want  [said  General  Smuts]  an  instrument  of  government  which, 
however  much  talk  is  put  into  it  at  one  end,  will  grind  out  decisions  at  the 
other.  We  want  a  league  which  will  be  real,  practical,  effective  as  a  sys- 
tem of  world-government.  The  scheme  .  .  .  which  brings  representatives 
of  all  independent  states  of  the  world  together  in  conference  to  discuss  the 
most  thorny  of  all  subjects  and  requires  that  their  decisions  to  be  binding 
must  be  unanimous  is  from  that  point  of  view  not  worth  discussion." 

"That  that  [unanimity]  will,"  replied  Lord  Cecil,  "to  some  extent  at 
any  rate,  militate  against  the  rapidity  of  action  of  the  organs  of  the  league, 
is  undoubted  but,  in  my  judgment,  that  defect  is  far  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  confidence  that  it  will  inspire  that  no  nation,  whether  small  or 
great,  need  fear  oppression  from  the  organs  of  the  league." 

Most  statesmen  in  the  United  States  at  that  time  expressed  themselves 
emphatically  in  favor  of  unanimity.  In  fact,  it  was  to  satisfy  American 
opinion  that  unanimity  was  finally  included  in  the  covenant  of  the  world's 
league. 

This  point  has  been  dealt  with  at  some  length  because  it  is  one  of  crucial 
importance  in  any  discussion  of  a  political  association  among  nations;  one 
which,  indeed,  is  prone  to  prevent,  in  the  case  of  the  American  nations,  any 
real  and  efficient  continental  league  to  be  established  at  the  present  time  or 
in  the  future. 

Another  important  reason  militating  against  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
American  league  or  association  of  nations  is  the  fact  that  there  is  already 
a  sort  of  Pan-American  league  with  all  the  advantages  of  such  an  organ- 
ization, and  yet  without  the  pitfalls  of  a  strictly  political  union. 

In  fact,  the  union  of  the  American  republics,  as  now  constituted,  consists 
of  a  series  of  inter-American  conferences  held  at  more  or  less  regular  in- 
tervals since  1889  and  of  a  permanent  organ  or  secretariat  located  at 
Washington  and  called  Pan-American  Union.  The  first  international  con- 
ference of  American  states  was  held  at  Washington  in  1889-1890  at  the 
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invitation  of  President  Harrison  and  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  of  May  24, 
1888.  The  others  followed  at  Mexico  City  (1901),  Rio  de  Janeiro  (1906), 
Buenos  Aires  (1910),  Santiago  (1923),  Havana  (1928),  and  Montevideo 
(1933).  Each  conference  has  been  held  in  a  different  country  as  designated 
by  the  previous  conference  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  respective  govern- 
ments. There  is  no  written  covenant  binding  the  American  states  together 
as  already  mentioned;  but  a  tradition  of  cooperation  and  united  action  is 
growing  up  which  is  more  precious  than  all  the  written  treaty  provisions 
because  it  is  based  on  purely  voluntary  action  and  similarity  of  interests. 
This  willingness  to  work  out  together  the  solution  of  the  various  common 
problems  has  resulted  in  many  agreements  and  recommendations  the  value 
of  which  can  scarcely  be  measured  in  words.  It  may  suffice  to  say  here  that 
the  nations  of  the  new  world  are  now  bound  by  treaty  provisions  regulating 
such  important  matters  as  patents  and  trade-marks,  extradition,  arbitration 
of  pecuniary  claims,  exchange  of  official  publications,  copyright,  status  of 
naturalized  citizens  returning  to  their  country  of  origin,  uniformity  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  products,  cultural  interchange  and  cooperation,  and, 
above  all,  by  treaty  stipulations  on  the  maintenance,  preservation,  and  re- 
establishment  of  peace,  prevention  of  controversies  and  their  pacific  settle- 
ment in  case  they  arise,  besides  the  important  provision  for  consultation 
with  one  another,  and  all  of  them  together,  in  the  event  that  the  peace  of  the 
American  republics  is  menaced  either  by  war,  or  virtual  state  of  war,  among 
them,  or  war  or  a  state  of  war  outside  the  American  continent.  There  exist 
also  stipulations  for  non-intervention  in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of 
any  of  them,  and  for  non-recognition  of  any  territorial  arrangement  which 
is  not  obtained  by  peaceful  means  nor  territorial  acquisitions  which  may 
be  obtained  through  occupation  or  conquest  by  force  of  arms. 

That  these  provisions  are  not  without  effect  can  be  deduced  from  the 
peaceful  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  such  dangerous  controversies  as  the 
boundary  disputes  between  Colombia  and  Peru  in  1934,  and  between  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti  in  1935,  as  well  as  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  in  1936  and  the  negotiations  still  under  way 
at  Buenos  Aires  for  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Chaco  dispute. 

The  organ  or  secretariat  of  the  union  of  the  American  republics  is  the 
Pan-American  Union,  reorganized  as  a  permanent  institution  under  the  terms 
of  a  convention  signed  at  Havana  in  1928.  As  now  constituted,  the  union  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  governing  board  composed  of  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  United  States  and  representatives,  diplomatic  or  otherwise,  of  the 
other  American  governments.  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  director 
general  and  an  assistant  director  elected  and  responsible  to  the  governing 
board.  There  are  special  provisions  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance,  cul- 
tural cooperation,  tourist  travel,  agricultural  cooperation,  all  of  which  main- 
tain close  relations  with  the  official  and  non-official  bodies  in  the  countries, 
members  of  the  union.  There  exists  also  at  the  palace  of  the  union  in 
Washington,  a  specialized  library  on  Pan-American  matters  containing  some 
90,000  volumes  and  pamphlets,  many  periodicals,  and  valuable  maps.  Monthly 
bulletins  are  published  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  as  the  official 
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organs  of  the  institution,  besides  numerous  pamphlets  containing  all  sorts  of 
valuable  information  on  the  various  countries  of  this  hemisphere. 

To  instill  into  these  valuable  activities  the  all-pervasive  and  not  always 
beneficent,  spirit  of  politics  would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  an  unwise  and 
an  even  dangerous  step.  In  the  words  of  a  distinguished  delegate  to  the 
Buenos  Aires  conference  of  1936,  Dr.  Max  Henriquez  Urena,  from  the 
Dominican  Republic: 

"The  Pan-American  Union  can  and  must  continue  the  efficient  work  for 
which  it  was  created  without  obstructing  its  activities  with  the  burden  of 
political  problems." 

A  third  reason  why  an  inter-American  league  or  association  of  nations 
is  not  desirable  is  the  present  need  in  the  world  at  large,  not  for  more 
regionalism,  but  rather  for  more  universality. 

In  fact,  if  one  stops  to  consider  in  as  dispassionate  a  manner  as  possible, 
the  present  situation  in  international  affairs,  the  conclusion  can  hardly  be 
avoided  that  unless  means  are  found  to  bring  about  a  world  reorganization 
on  the  basis  of  mutual  willingness  to  consider  the  respective  national  prob- 
lems and  to  solve  them  by  intelligent  compromise,  the  whole  structure  of 
our  modern  civilization  is  in  immediate  danger  of  crumbling  and  giving  way 
to  some  other  form  of  social  life. 

The  creation  of  an  inter-American  league  or  association  of  nations  would 
represent,  despite  all  the  assertions  to  the  contrary,  a  new  and  very  danger- 
ous secession  from  universal  organizations.  Besides  the  duplication  of  work 
in  regard  to  many  phases  of  international  cooperation,  there  would  inevi- 
tably arise  in  many  cases  an  antagonism  of  interests  and  possibly  even 
hostility  of  purposes.  Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  sanctions :  They  are 
now  widely  held  to  be  a  necessity  as  an  effective  means  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  general  principle  of  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes.  With 
two  independent  leagues  of  nations,  under  such  a  setup,  how  could  we  expect 
to  have  unified  action  in  regard  to  an  offending  nation,  particularly  when 
some  of  the  most  important  nations  of  the  smaller  group  are  not,  and  show 
no  inclination  to  become,  members  of  the  larger  group?  The  whole  matter 
would  be  dependent  on  the  prevailing  mood  of  public  opinion  in  these  few 
nations  that  are  not  members  of  the  Geneva  organization.  This,  of  course, 
means  that  a  situation  would  develop  not  unlike  that  prevailing  in  recent 
years  and  which  has  brought  into  disrepute  the  whole  idea  of  international 
organization  for  peace  in  the  world  at  large. 

A  similar  situation  would  obtain  if,  for  instance,  a  group  of  American 
nations,  say,  the  South  American  or  the  Central  American  groups,  were  to 
secede  from  the  Pan-American  Union  and  organize  its  own  independent  union. 
Could,  under  those  circumstances,  the  American  continent  as  a  whole  con- 
tinue to  strive  successfully  for  unified  action  in  the  various  spheres  of 
international  endeavor  as  it  has  done  so  far?  It  might  happen;  but  with 
national  interests  dictating,  as  they  always  do  and  always  probably  will 
continue  to  do,  the  policies  of  nations  and  groups  of  nations,  unified  action 
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between  two  independent  leagues  of  nations  would  be  rather  difficult,  to  say 
the  least,  to  secure  in  any  emergency  of  major  importance. 

Of  course,  nothing  here  said  is  in  any  sense  new.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  former  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Great  Britain,  Anthony  Eden, 
speaking  at  an  ordinary  session  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  the  league's 
work  since  the  previous  assembly  meeting,  declared  that: 

"The  principal  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  league  in  this  instance  [col- 
lective action  against  Italy],  were  twofold:  the  lack  of  universality  of  the 
league  itself  and  its  failure,  for  whatever  reason,  to  play  a  more  energetic 
and  effective  part  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  crisis." 

And  to  this  the  Argentine  delegate,  Sehor  Cantilo,  heartily  subscribed 
when  he  said  that  "The  league's  weakness  is  largely  due  to  its  lack  of  uni- 
versality." 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  present  writer  that  no  action  be  taken  on  the  mat- 
ter until  it  has  been  thoroughly  considered  from  all  points  of  view,  for  it 
will  be  thus  that  the  possibility  of  another  failure  that  might  bring  into  still 
more  disrepute  all  schemes  for  international  organization  shall  be  avoided. 


THE  ATLANTIC  UNION  PLAN  AND  THE  AMERICAS 
(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Clarence  K.  Streit  in  the  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  volume  204,  pages  93-101, 
July,  1939.) 

Today  the  problem  of  securing  democracy  in  the  Americas — and  by  de- 
mocracy I  mean  individual  freedom  above  all — is,  like  the  question  of  securing 
peace  and  prosperity,  a  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  in  organizing  effective 
world  government.  With  frustration  for  mainspring,  the  pendulum  of  world 
political  thought  on  this  problem  has  been  swinging  between  extremes  that 
have  proved  equally  impracticable — that  of  trying  to  let  each  nation 
move  as  it  pleases,  and  that  of  trying  to  get  all  the  nations  to  move  together. 
Like  nearly  everything  that  happens  these  days,  the  recent  Lima  con- 
ference was  symbolical  of  the  failure  of  both  extremes.  From  the  one  side 
came  the  Latin  American  republics  which  had  tried  the  League  of  Nations 
solution  and,  disappointedly,  turned  to  Lima  with  various  plans  and  hopes 
of  getting  there  what  they  had  failed  to  get  at  Geneva.  From  the  other  side 
came  our  own  country.  The  youngest  adult  inhabitant  can  remember  when 
it  was  pretty  confidently  assumed  here  that  the  United  States  was  big  enough 
to  stand  alone,  that  we  were  not  really  a  part  of  the  world,  but  a  world 
apart.  That  was  not  quite  the  spirit  in  which  we  went  to  Lima.  There  was 
a  feeling  around  then — and  it  has  not  lessened  since — that  our  safety  and 
freedom  require  at  least  the  whole  western  hemisphere  to  be  safe  and  free 
from  totalitarianism. 

It  is  true  that  there  remain  some  who  say  that  we  can  get  along  alone, 
who  even  maintain  that  our  democracy  is  of  such  a  superior  and  untouchable 
quality  that  the  only  way  we  can  maintain  it  is  to  keep  it  aloof  from  all 
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others,  including  what  these  people  love  to  call  the  "so-called  democracies." 
When  one  pins  down  these  die-hard  isolationists,  however,  on  how  we  are 
to  maintain  our  democracy  alone,  the  answer  boils  down  to  more  armaments 
and  more  and  more  governmental  interference  in  our  lives — more  and  more 
centralization  of  power.  They  are  ready  to  make  us  dependent  on  our  own 
government  on  the  pretext  that  we  can  keep  independent  of  other  govern- 
ments. They  would  save  democracy  from  a  foreign  foe  by  betraying  it  un- 
wittingly to  a  domestic  foe. 

It  may  be  that  we  can  keep  out  of  the  war  as  they  say — I  do  not  believe 
it — but  we  certainly  are  not  escaping  the  effects  of  the  rise  of  absolutism  in 
the  old  world,  nor  can  we  escape  the  effects  of  war  there.  We  are  not  keep- 
ing out  the  absolutist  trend  toward  a  powerful  centralized  government.  We 
are  not  keeping  out  anti-Semitism,  that  despicable,  thoroughly  un-American 
"ism."  We  are  not  keeping  out  unemployment  and  its  pressure  toward  nazi, 
fascist,  and  communist  systems.    We  are  not  keeping  out  recession. 

We  have  more  than  money  and  jobs  to  lose  in  depression,  as  in  war.  The 
Germans  and  Italians  lost  their  individual  freedom  to  no  foreign  aggressor, 
but  to  dictators  who  rose  from  inside  with  hard  times  and  unemployment 
brought  on  by  world  ungovernment.  We  can  be  the  next  great  people  to  lose 
inside  our  state  what  we  made  it  for.  If  we  lose  our  freedom  that  way  while 
the  British  and  the  French  lose  theirs  to  foreign  autocrats,  shall  we  be  the 
better  off? 

I  have  little  fear  of  our  losing  our  individual  freedom  through  war — and 
none  whatever  if  in  that  war  we  have  with  us  all  the  democracies  of  the 
world.  Even  if  we  lose  it  to  a  foreign  dictator  whom  we  have  allowed  to 
fatten  on  the  European  democracies,  I  believe  it  will  be  relatively  easy  to 
rouse  revolt  against  alien  rule.  I  have  no  fear  for  the  restoration  of  our 
freedom  if  we  lose  it  fighting  for  it.  But  how  shall  we  restore  our  freedom 
once  we  ourselves  have  deliberately  destroyed  it,  stupidly  or  cravenly  sur- 
rendering it  more  and  more  to  some  home-grown  autocrat  until  all  of  it  is 
gone — simply  because  we  will  not  unite  with  European  democracies  to  re- 
move the  source  of  danger? 

These  dangers  to  our  democracy  are  so  obvious  that,  except  for  the  die- 
hards,  the  isolationists  themselves  have  reached  the  point  of  conceding  that 
we  must  look  beyond  our  borders  to  the  south,  at  least,  and  organize  our 
relations  somehow  with  the  rest  of  the  Americas.  Everyone  interested  in 
the  organization  of  law  and  order  in  the  world  must  wish  this  movement  well. 
It  is  all  to  the  good.  The  only  question  is :  Is  it  good  enough?  My  own  observa- 
tions during  the  past  ten  years  at  Geneva  and  the  special  study  I  have 
made  of  this  problem  of  how  to  organize  the  world  effectively  lead  me  to 
share  the  view  that  its  best  is  not  nearly  good  enough. 

If  I  do  not  have  the  optimism  about  the  possibilities  that  Pan-America 
offers  which  many  fellow  Americans  have,  it  is  not  because  it  tackles  the 
world  problem  first  on  a  regional  basis.  For  the  reasons  I  have  already 
given,  I  think  the  common-sense  way  to  tackle  so  difficult  a  task  is  on  a 
regional  basis.    I  would  agree  still  more  readily  that  we  need  to  start  with 
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organizing  the  democracies.  But  the  region  all  this  leads  me  to  think  of  as 
the  place  to  begin  organizing  is  the  region  around  the  north  Atlantic,  rather 
than  the  two  Americas. 

Our  tendency  to  think  of  international  organization  much  more  readily  in 
terms  of  Pan-America  than  of  pan-democracy  seems  to  be  based  more  on 
sentimental  considerations  than  on  the  facts  of  our  immediate  interests. 
Pan-America  seems  to  me  to  be — like  Briand's  attempt  at  a  European  fed- 
eration— partly  a  hangover  from  the  old  belief  (so  old  that  one  might  call 
it  the  cave-man  belief)  that  land  unites  men,  and  water  separates  them.  By 
this  popular  theory  continents  count  for  more  in  political  science  than  do 
swift  lines  of  communication,  and  the  thing  on  which  to  base  international 
organization  is  the  fact  that  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
connects  the  two  Americas,  rather  than  the  fact  that  a  narrow  strip  of 
water,  the  Panama  Canal,  now  severs  that  land  connection.  Yet,  curiously 
enough,  it  was  this  little  strip  of  water  that  enabled  our  delegation  and  a 
number  of  others  to  assemble  at  Lima  recently  as  quickly  as  they  did. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  is  now  much  closer  to  most  of  Latin 
America  by  sea  and  by  air  than  it  is  by  land.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  we  are  con- 
nected still  more  closely  by  sea  and  by  air  to  the  European  democracies  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  north  Atlantic  than  we  are  to  much  of  Latin  America. 
Moreover,  most  of  South  America  is  closer  to  the  old  world  than  to  us.  In 
many  respects  we  of  the  United  States  have  infinitely  closer  ties  with  the 
democracies  of  western  Europe  than  we  have  with  Latin  America,  and  the 
western  European  democracies  have  much  more  in  common  with  us  than 
with  the  states  of  eastern  Europe.  The  north  Atlantic  ocean  has  proved  to 
be  less  of  a  barrier  than  land  to  the  growth  of  a  common  way  of  life. 

I  would  not  disprize  the  contributions  Latin  America  has  made  to  de- 
mocracy in  the  past  century;  but  would  the  most  ardent  Pan-Americanist 
say  that  the  British  and  French  and  Swiss  and  Dutch  and  Belgians  and 
Scandinavians  have  contributed  less  to  government  and  individual  free- 
dom? If  it  is  in  our  interest  to  help  maintain  democracy  in  distant  South 
America,  how  can  it  be  against  our  interest  to  help  maintain  democracy 
in  nearby  Europe?  And  surely  it  is  in  Europe  and  not  in  Latin  America 
that  democracy  is  most  immediately  in  danger  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  solve  the  problem  of  world  organization 
in  time  to  prevent  the  looming  catastrophe,  we  must  not  only  start  with  a 
nucleus  that  is  relatively  few  in  numbers  but  whose  members  have  such 
material  power  as  to  provide  them,  once  they  organize  it,  with  overwhelming 
world  power  in  every  important  field.  The  special  study  of  this  problem, 
which  has  been  published  in  my  recent  book,  Union  Now,  convinces  me  that 
no  matter  how  strongly  we  succeed  in  organizing  the  two  Americas,  they 
have  not  the  material  power  to  meet  this  test,  whereas  the  north  Atlantic 
democratic  region  does  meet  it. 

In  this  study  I  have  made  a  table  to  find  the  percentages  of  the  total  of 
thirty  measures  of  world  power  held  by  each  of  four  groups.  One  was  this 
group  of  old  democracies  of  the  north  Atlantic — the  United  States,  the  British 
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commonwealth,  France,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Scan- 
dinavia. Another  was  the  triangle  of  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy.  A  third 
was  the  Soviet  Union.  The  fourth  was  the  rest  of  the  world,  including  all 
Latin  America.  Now,  I  found  that  in  24  of  these  measures — such  things  as 
the  production  of  nickel,  rubber,  motor  cars,  sulphur,  iron,  woodpulp,  tin, 
gold,  butter,  petroleum,  copper,  cotton,  electricity,  wool,  lead  and  steel,  and 
world  trade,  merchant  shipping,  air  traffic,  gold  reserves,  and  so  forth — the 
Atlantic  democracies  had  from  50  to  95  per  cent  control  of  the  world  total. 
In  none  of  them  did  the  Latin  American  group  have  20  per  cent  control,  and 
in  many  they  were  very  weak.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other  two  groups, 
except  that  the  three  autocracies  did  control  potash  and  raw  silk. 

Such  facts  convince  me  that  no  matter  how  far  we  succeed  in  organizing 
the  Americas,  we  and  all  the  Latin  American  states  will  still  be  faced  with 
danger  of  catastrophe  through  the  lack  of  a  sufficiently  effective  world 
organization.  These  facts  give  hope,  however,  that  if  we  tackle  the  problem 
in  the  north  Atlantic  region  and  succeed  there,  we  shall  also  have  succeeded 
thereby  in  protecting  democracy  in  the  two  Americas.  The  two  lines  of 
action  are  of  course  by  no  means  mutually  exclusive;  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  work  in  both  directions.  But  the  questions  we  face  are:  Which 
requires  now  the  most  urgent  attention — the  problem  of  maintaining  democ- 
racy around  the  north  Atlantic,  or  through  the  two  Americas?  Where  will 
failure  be  the  most  disastrous  to  all  that  we  hold  dear,  and  where  will  success 
be  really  successful? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  only  one  answer:  We  must  start  with  the 
democracies  of  the  north  Atlantic  as  our  regional  nucleus,  rather  than  with 
the  countries  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

Economically,  our  Pan-Americanism  seems  to  be  a  hangover  from  our 
pioneering  prejudice  in  favor  of  undeveloped  rather  than  developed  land. 
We  are  much  impressed  by  the  possibilities  of  trade  with  Latin  America.  I 
would  not  minimize  them  in  the  least,  but  I  would  keep  to  the  facts;  and  the 
facts  are  that  in  the  worst  year  of  the  depression,  1932,  the  eight  smallest 
democracies  of  Europe  alone  imported  twice  as  much  as  all  Latin  America. 
A  customer  who  keeps  on  buying  even  in  the  hardest  times  would  seem  to  be 
the  one  most  worth  cultivating.  We  have  done  much  by  our  anti-European 
complex  to  discourage  sales  in  that  market,  and  have  done  still  more  by  loans 
and  pro-America  complex  to  encourage  sales  in  the  Latin  American  market. 
Yet  we  ourselves  exported  in  that  year  of  1932  to  those  eight  little  European 
democracies  more  than  we  did  to  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  Mexico  and 
Cuba  put  together. 

On  the  financial  side,  our  faith  in  Latin  America  cost  us  rather  heavily 
during  the  depression,  and  so  did  our  faith  in  some  European  and  Asiatic 
states;  but  not  the  faith  we  placed  in  the  old  European  democracies.  Not  a 
single  one  of  the  European  democracies,  large  or  small,  defaulted  during  the 
depression  on  a  single  nonpolitical  or  commercial  loan  we  made  it.  I  looked 
at  the  foreign  bond  quotations  in  the  paper  recently;  I  could  find  only  one 
Latin  American  country,  Argentina,  whose  bonds  were  not  more  than  half 
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depreciated,  and  many  were  below  $20.  I  found  only  one  bond  of  a  European 
democracy  that  was  as  low  as  $89,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  above  par.  I 
kept  an  eye  on  the  bonds  of  the  European  democracies  and  those  of  Latin 
American  republics  during  the  war  scare  in  March,  and  the  latter  were  even 
then  much  weaker  than  the  former.  The  European  democracy  bonds  were 
suprisingly  resilient,  while  the  bonds  of  triumphant  Germany  fell. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Latin  America  has  enormous  economic,  financial, 
and  other  potentialities  in  the  distant  future,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
these  touch-and-go  days  we  need  to  be  more  concerned  with  the  present  and 
the  immediate  future. 

Politically,  our  Pan-Americanism  comes  down  from  our  Monroe  Doctrine 
policy  of  protecting  Latin  American  republics  from  European  absolutism  in 
order  to  protect  our  own  republic  from  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  of 
protecting  democracy  from  autocracy  is  as  acute  now  as  then,  but  that  since 
Monroe's  time  there  have  been  some  important  changes  in  its  terms.  The 
doctrines  of  Jefferson  and  Washington  have  flourished  in  this  hemisphere, 
but  they  have  also  flourished  in  western  and  northern  Europe. 

As  for  including  Latin  American  states  in  the  nucleus,  the  main  difficulties 
I  see  are  these  two:  If  all  are  invited,  the  group  may  become  too  large  for 
reasonably  rapid  agreement;  if  only  a  few  are  invited,  where  to  draw  the 
line  without  offense?  The  Latin  Americans  have  as  much  to  gain  as  any 
of  us  from  helping  the  more  powerful  democracies  to  organize  law  and  order 
among  themselves  as  soon  as  possible,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  might  help 
best  at  this  early,  delicate  stage  by  leaving  the  responsibility  where  it  be- 
longs— on  the  shoulders  of  the  north  Atlantic  democracies. 

For  me  it  is  mainly  a  practical  matter.  Experience  at  Geneva  has  con- 
vinced me  that  this  job  of  organizing  effective  world  government  is  so  hard 
that  our  only  hope  is  to  start  by  organizing  a  few  of  the  peoples  that  are 
most  experienced  in  organizing  government  by  mutual  consent,  that  are 
most  congenial,  and  have  enough  power  to  insure  that,  if  they  do  unite,  they 
will  be  strong  enough  to  control  the  whole  world  and  keep  the  peace  from 
the  start  without  war,  by  sheer  overwhelming  power. 


IS  SOUTH  AMERICA  HEDGING  ON  THE  WAR? 
(An  article  by  William  H.  Hessler  in  the  Inter-American  Quarterly,  volume 
3,  pages  5-12,  July,  1941.) 
There  are  no  Gallup  polls  in  South  America,  nor  can  one  individual,  how- 
ever ambitious  or  tireless,  talk  with  enough  persons  to  measure  public  opinion 
with  any  accuracy.  I  pretend  to  no  precision,  therefore,  in  reporting  the  im- 
pressions of  popular  or  official  sentiment  gained  in  a  recent  swing  through 
eight  countries  of  South  America.  And  that  is  why  I  am  undertaking  to  re- 
port "impressions,"  not  "facts."  Facts  one  can  gather  in  endless  array,  but 
they  do  not  tell  us  how  the  peoples  and  governments  feel  and  think  concern- 
ing the  one  all-pervading  issue  of  our  time — the  war.    Impressions  may  or 
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may  not  be  accurate;  but  at  least  they  give  us  some  inkling  of  what  future 
course  of  policy  we  may  expect  from  the  principal  governments  of  South 
America  in  various  possible  circumstances. 

The  strongest  impression  which  I  gained  in  two  months  of  traveling,  talk- 
ing and  listening  is  that  the  major  countries  of  South  America  are  governed 
by  realistic  statesmen.  These  men,  with  rare  exceptions,  would  like  to  link 
their  countries'  destinies  with  that  of  the  United  States,  against  Hitlerism. 
But  from  Colombia  south — beyond  the  Caribbean  area — they  find  their  trade 
predominantly  with  Europe  and  their  strategic  position  far  from  secure 
against  axis  penetration,  whether  economic  or  military.  So  they  are  waiting, 
adjusting  their  policies  with  a  caution  that  reflects  their  own  inability  to 
make  a  satisfactory  appraisal  of  the  world's  future. 

This  general  impression  leads  to  my  strongest  conclusion,  which  is  that 
the  problem  of  hemispheric  defense  can  be  solved  most  effectively  at  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  at  the  Azores,  and  elsewhere  on  that  longitudinal  line.  If  Hitler 
is  not  stopped  in  Europe  and  Africa,  we  shall  surely  find  the  bulk  of  South 
America  drifting  relentlessly — however  reluctantly — out  of  the  orbit  of  the 
United  States,  and  into  the  orbit  of  an  axis  combination  of  world-wide  dimen- 
sions. 

Throughout  my  journey,  which  included  extended  visits  in  Chile,  Argen- 
tina, and  Brazil,  and  brief  pauses  in  five  other  countries,  I  was  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  two  matters — the  strength,  organization  and  propaganda  methods 
of  nazi  and  pro-nazi  elements,  and  the  viewpoints  of  all  articulate  groups, 
official  and  unofficial,  in  respect  to  the  war  and  the  related  question  of  hemi- 
spheric defense.  What  I  found  out  has  come  chiefly  from  asking  questions  of 
every  possible  sort  of  person  in  public  and  private  life,  native  and  foreign, 
but  with  chief  emphasis  on  those  who  do  not  speak  English.  After  all,  a 
knowledge  of  English  creates  a  presumption  of  more  than  average  friendli- 
ness for  the  United  States,  with  the  wishful  thinking  that  the  friendliness  may 
draw  in  its  wake.  In  the  main,  therefore,  I  avoided  English-speaking  per- 
sons, or  gave  less  weight  to  their  words. 

At  every  turn  I  found  a  strong,  unconcealed  disposition  to  be  cordial  to- 
wards the  United  States.  This  was  most  evident  in  Peru,  Brazil,  and  Uru- 
guay. In  Argentina  it  was  plain  among  what  we  might  call  the  white-collar 
class,  but  less  so  among  the  most  influential  groups.  In  Chile,  cordial  feelings 
towards  the  United  States  seemed  to  me  an  emanation  from  the  government 
of  President  Aguirre  Cerda,  shared — ironically — by  many  of  the  capitalist 
group  but  not  shared  by  large  numbers  of  the  working  class,  whose  indoc- 
trination with  the  anti-imperialist  spirit  is  dying  hard. 

Alongside  this  gratifying  friendliness,  however,  there  is  a  deliberate,  con- 
scious effort  on  the  part  of  the  governments — all  of  them — to  steer  clear  of 
policies  and  commitments  that  would  link  them  irrevocably  with  the  United 
States  and  the  anti-nazi  cause.  The  men  who  govern  the  ABC  powers  are 
stern  realists.  They  are  facing  facts.  Time  and  time  again,  responsible  pub- 
lic leaders  said  to  me  something  like  this.    (I  give  only  a  paraphrase)  : 

"Ours  is  a  small  (or  weak)  country.   It  cannot  affect  the  outcome  of  the 
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war  in  Europe.  Our  trade  is  largely  with  Europe,  and  you  in  the  United 
States  have  not  shown  either  a  willingness  or  a  capacity  to  supplant  Europe 
as  our  chief  customer.  We  want  to  stand  with  the  United  States  against 
totalitarian  aggression,  but  we  have  to  recognize  that  our  future  economic 
well-being  hinges  on  tolerable  relations  with  Europe — and  with  the  men  who 
are  masters  of  Europe,  whoever  they  may  be.  That  is  why  we  are  pursuing  a 
policy  of  the  utmost  caution,  why  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  the  luxury  of 
anti-nazi  speeches  such  as  your  Mr.  Roosevelt  makes.  If  the  United  States 
were  actually  at  war,  it  would  be  different,  of  course." 

At  first  I  was  puzzled  by  such  comments  as  these,  and  sought  an  explana- 
tion in  the  nazi  fifth  columns,  suspecting  that  their  pressure  might  explain 
the  sober  caution  of  South  American  statesmen.  In  the  ABC  countries,  I 
inquired  in  many  places  and  at  length  about  the  fifth  columns.  They  are  there, 
and  they  are  amazingly  well  organized,  especially  in  Argentina.  Shrewdly  di- 
rected, they  provide  a  sounding-board  for  a  skillful  anti-United  States  propa- 
ganda. But  they  are  not  big  enough  to  act  powerfully  in  existing  circum- 
stances. They  are  chiefly  German-speaking  groups  and  they  have  not  caught 
enough  of  the  native  populations  in  their  wake  to  produce  genuine  popular 
movements.  More  often  they  have  engendered  antagonism  among  the  na- 
tives. Their  pressure  on  the  governments  of  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Brazil  is 
hard  to  appraise.  Yet  my  conviction  is  that  they  exert  very  little  pressure  and 
carry  very  little  influence.  If  Hitler  wins  his  war,  those  fifth  columns  will 
be  the  spearheads  for  immensely  more  powerful  forces — economic,  ideological, 
and  military.  But  today  they  are  not  really  potent.  The  explanation  for  pub- 
lic policy  in  these  countries  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

Then  I  looked  into  trade  policies  more  closely,  and  found  that  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  South  America  very  much  more  than  half  of  total  exports  normal- 
ly go  to  Europe.  I  also  found  the  obvious  fact  that  the  groups  of  men  directly 
interested  in  major  commodity  exports  are  in  general  the  groups  which  have 
a  decisive  voice  in  planning  public  policy,  foreign  or  domestic.  This  is  only 
natural  in  sparcely  populated,  debtor  countries  which  still  have  internal  eco- 
nomic frontiers,  which  are  still  expanding  into  untouched  land,  and  which  are 
producing  little  more  than  primary  materials  for  a  world  market. 

It  seemed  logical  to  conclude,  at  this  point,  that  South  American  states- 
men were  acting  realistically  in  terms  of  the  economic  interests  in  their  own 
countries.  This  is  the  more  true  since  exporters  so  largely  dictate  public  policy 
in  these  lands,  in  contrast  to  practice  in  the  United  States.  But  this  did  not 
seem  to  me  quite  to  explain  the  extraordinary  caution  which  usually  forbids 
any  affront  whatever  to  Germany  or  Italy.  It  looked  as  though  these  states- 
men were  not  merely  waiting  on  events,  but  were  rather  counting  on  an  axis 
victory.  Looking  about  on  the  basis  of  this  guess,  I  found  example  after  ex- 
ample of  political  leaders  who  definitely  expect  a  German  victory,  and  who 
have  relied  on  their  own  military  men  for  that  belief.  This  leads  back  to  the 
fact  that  in  Chile  and  Argentina,  to  take  but  two  examples,  German  military 
missions  have  played  extraordinarily  important  roles  in  the  last  20  to  50 
years. 
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In  other  words,  the  politicians  look  to  their  high  army  officers  for  guidance 
in  making  an  appraisal  of  the  future.  And  the  army  officers,  having  German- 
made  equipment  in  their  own  forces  and  having  been  trained  by  German  of- 
ficers, incline  to  admire  and  even  to  revere  the  German  military  tradition. 
Many  have  visited  Germany  as  guests  of  the  Reichswehr  or  the  government. 
And  some  are  now  repaying  these  kindnesses  by  giving  loud  expression  to 
their  confident  expectation  of  a  nazi  victory  over  Britain.  Incidentally,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  pro-nazi  officers  of  South  American  armed  forces  are  in 
close  touch  with  the  fifth  columns  I  have  mentioned;  and  their  confidence  in 
Germany  is  periodically  stimulated  by  such  contacts.  Some  of  them,  eyeing 
civilian  presidents  with  disfavor,  find  a  good  many  desirable  features  in  the 
nazi  system  itself,  forgetting  how  the  German  army  was  overshadowed  and 
often  humbled  by  the  nationalistic  socialist  party  until  the  actual  outbreak 
of  the  war. 

Wondering  a  little  why  naval  officers  should  not  figure  in  this  picture,  I 
made  some  inquiries.  And  in  general  this  is  the  result.  Naval  officers  of  all 
ABC  countries  tend  to  be  pro-American  and  pro-British,  and  rarely  pro- 
nazi.  But  naval  officers  do  not  have  the  influence  army  officers  do,  in  the  poli- 
tical councils  of  South  America.  In  any  country  where  the  democratic  pro- 
cess is  precarious,  the  army  tends  to  be  a  strong  political  force,  at  least  poten- 
tially. It  is  always  a  threat,  even  if  it  is  not  active  in  politics.  A  navy  has  no 
comparable  role.  So  it  is  that  high-ranking  army  officers  with  the  pro-nazi 
leanings  (or  merely  a  high  opinion  of  German  military  prospects)  carry  the 
day.  Their  appraisal  of  the  future  of  Europe  is  often  the  groundwork  for 
foreign  policy.  That,  linked  with  the  political  power  of  exporting  interests 
and  the  fact  of  dependence  on  the  markets  of  Europe, 

Such  is  one  possible  analysis,  at  least,  of  the  process  by  which  the  prin- 
cipal governments  of  South  America  have  chosen  a  policy  of  watchful  wait- 
ing. Obviously  there  are  many  contributing  factors  that  struck  me  as  less 
important,  and  doubtless  others  that  I  overlooked. 

Proceeding  from  this  analysis,  we  find  two  very  clear-cut  possibilities, 
each  with  its  effect  on  inter-American  relations.  One  is  the  defeat  of  nazi 
Germany,  which  of  course  can  only  come  about  through  the  joint  and  whole- 
hearted efforts  of  Britain  and  the  United  States.  If  the  axis  is  defeated,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  fifth  columns  in  South  America  will  melt 
away.  Fanatical  nazis  will  shed  drill  uniforms  and  become  once  more  the 
sober,  industrious,  loyal  Chileans  or  Argentines  or  Brazilians  they  were  a 
few  years  ago,  making  their  full  and  valuable  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  continent  of  stupendous  promise.  The  large  efforts  being  made  by 
the  United  States — political,  economic,  and  cultural — will  begin  to  bear  fruit 
in  greater  friendship  and  mutually  profitable  trade.  Our  long-term  campaign 
for  the  betterment  of  an  inter-American  relations  will  find  soil  in  which  it  can 
thrive. 

The  alternative  possibility  is  a  nazi  victory.  Judging  as  best  I  can  from  the 
climate  of  opinion  I  found  in  Santiago  and  Buenos  Aires,  Lima,  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  I  firmly  believe  that  a  German  victory  over  Britain,  or  even  an  im- 
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minent  German  victory,  will  bring  a  swift,  tragic  re-orientation  of  policy  in 
all  South  American  countries  south  of  Colombia — a  re-orientation  that  will 
make  the  various  governments  more  authoritarian  in  character  and  bring 
them  definitely  within  the  orbit  of  Hitler's  totalitarian  Europe. 

Rich  as  it  is,  the  United  States  is  not  rich  enough  to  take  the  export  sur- 
pluses of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Chile.  My  journey  through  South 
America  was  made  in  the  company  of  men  from  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Iowa, 
among  others.  From  them  I  learned  how  utterly  impossible  it  would  be 
politically,  to  reorganize  our  national  economic  life  in  terms  of  taking  South 
America's  vast  output  of  primary  foods,  fabrics,  and  minerals.  Neither  could 
we  in  the  United  States  organize  the  exporting  of  the  whole  of  the  Americas, 
so  as  to  achieve  coequal  bargaining  power  with  a  totalitarian  Europe  under  a 
single  dictator.  To  do  so  we  would  have  to  accept  such  an  elaborate  ordering 
of  our  own  economic  life  as  could  mean  a  revolution  towards  something  very 
much  like  fascism. 

A  Hitler  victory  would  bring  in  its  wake,  not  necessarily  an  immediate 
military  threat  to  the  southernmost  part  of  South  America,  but  certainly  eco- 
nomic penetration  by  methods  which  a  capitalist  United  States  could  not  com- 
bat effectively.  It  would  mean  the  gradual  replacement  of  American  mili- 
tary missions  by  German  missions  once  more.  It  would  mean  defeat  on  that 
extraordinarily  vital  front — commercial  aviation.  And  the  power  which  pro- 
vides international  air  service  for  South  America  has  potential  bases  for 
aerial  invasion. 

A  Germany  entrenched  along  the  shore  of  west  Africa  would  dominate  the 
lower  coast  of  Brazil  and  the  whole  of  the  middle  and  south  Atlantic.  Add  to 
this  a  possible  triumph  of  Condor  lines  at  the  expense  of  Pan-American  and 
Panagra,  and  you  have  the  pattern  of  axis  onslaught.  Add  now  to  this  gloomy 
prospect  the  proved  efficiency  of  Germany  in  turning  economic  penetration 
into  political  and  then  military  conquest. 

Look  a  moment  at  the  Balkans  for  a  dreadful  pre-view  of  this  process. 
The  Balkan  countries,  like  those  of  South  America,  are  predominantly  agri- 
cultural nations,  not  stoutly  addicted  to  democracy.  They  are  producers  of 
primary  materials  for  the  densely  peopled,  industrialized  states  of  western 
and  central  Europe.  They  are  too  weak  in  the  military  and  economic  sense 
to  resist  military  or  economic  penetration.  They  have  substantial  German- 
speaking  minorities. 

The  Balkans  are  conquered,  first  by  barter  agreements,  then  by  ideological 
penetration  (compare  trans-ocean  news  service,  Hitler's  gift  to  South  Ameri- 
can newspapers),  then  by  political  penetration,  and  finally  by  military  ag- 
gression. I  do  not  compare  South  America  with  the  Balkans,  save  in  the  sense 
that  our  relation  to  South  America  in  the  event  of  a  Hitler  victory  would  be 
much  like  that  of  France  and  Britain  to  the  Balkans  after  the  breakdown  of 
the  league  and  collective  security.  The  Balkans  were  the  Achilles'  heel  of 
Europe's  great  democracies.  South  America,  once  the  Iceland-British  Isles- 
Azores  line  is  shattered,  would  be  the  Achilles'  heel  of  the  United  States. 

Our  defense  would  have  to  be  reorganized,  in  such  an  event,  on  a  parallel 
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of  latitude  just  above  the  equator.  It  would  be  a  land  frontier,  not  far  from 
our  Canal.  We  would  have  declined  from  the  good  fortune  of  an  insular  power 
defending  itself  on  the  oceans  to  the  hard  reality  of  a  France,  ever  harassed 
by  a  near  enemy  across  a  land  frontier. 

And  that  is  why  I  believe,  after  a  careful,  conscientious  inquiry  among 
trustworthy  and  friendly  but  realistic  men  in  South  America,  that  the  defense 
of  this  hemisphere  can  only  be  undertaken  with  confidence  on  a  north-south 
line  passing  through  the  British  Isles.  If  that  line  is  shattered,  we  shall  have 
to  concede  the  southern  half  of  this  hemisphere  and  take  up  permanently  the 
bitter  burden  of  a  vast  army  and  fleet  to  defend  two  sea  frontiers  and  a  long, 
precarious  land  frontier  through  tropical  jungle  and  towering  mountain 
ranges. 


UNION  NOW  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Anibal  Jara  in  the  Living  Age,  volume  358, 
pages  344-347,  June,  1940.) 
In  1920,  when  I  was  a  reporter  for  a  provincial  newspaper  in  Chile,  I  met 
a  man  who  had  been  traveling  around  South  America  for  five  years  making 
a  speech  about  Ibero-Americanism.  Some  years  later  I  learned  from  the  press 
that  this  man  was  in  Mexico  repeating  the  same  speech  before  other  weary 
audiences.  I  was  born  and  grew  to  manhood  hearing  people  talk  about  some- 
thing called  "Ibero-Americanism." 

In  the  past  ten  years  the  tune  has  been  changed,  and  the  new  song  is  called 
"Pan-Americanism."  It  is  a  melody  with  more  or  less  the  same  accents  as  the 
previous  one. 

To  the  rhythm  of  this  tune — I  do  not  know  because  of  what  sardonic  con- 
tingency of  destiny — our  trade  with  the  United  States,  instead  of  growing, 
has  diminished.  And  even  though  a  new  stanza  has  been  added,  the  good 
neighbor  policy,  statistics  go  on  shrinking  before  our  bewildered  eyes.  In 
1929,  when  the  modulations  of  Pan-Americanism  were  starting,  we  sold  the 
United  States  $101,000,000  worth  of  our  products.  In  1938,  in  full  Wagnerian 
symphony  of  Pan-Americanism,  we  sold  only  $22,000,000.  It  is  painful  to 
think  of  what  has  been  written,  of  the  toasts  that  have  been  drunk,  the  ban- 
quets that  have  been  given,  the  miles  that  have  been  traveled  in  the  mean- 
time, for  Pan-Americanism.  I  believe  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
in  all  this  that  it  is  advisable  to  revise  and  correct. 

I  believe  that  the  old  Pan-American  conception  is  a  frustrated  one.  It  is 
like  a  used  car;  it  is  necessary  to  trade  it  in  for  a  new  one.  Everything  is 
changing  rapidly  in  this  world  of  today.  It  took  us  a  long  time  to  understand 
and  realize  that  the  ultramodern  artists  were  interpreting  a  new  human  sense 
of  the  world.  We  cannot  understand  yet  that  we  need  new  interpretations  of 
politics  and  economy.  It  is  possible  that  when  we  realize  that  we  are  using 
an  old  language  for  new  things,  we  will  better  understand  the  historic  mean- 
ing of  what  is  happening  in  Europe.  The  rapid  military  methods  of  Germany 
have  a  more  profound  meaning  than  the  frivolous  comment  of  the  press.   The 
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mechanical  world  forces  us  to  move  more  rapidly;  we  must  seek  also  a  way 
of  thinking  in  harmony  with  this  march  of  time. 

Pan-Americanism,  because  of  an  error  in  farsightedness  and  vision,  was 
born  with  a  sentimental  sense  when  it  should  have  been  founded  in  a  positive 
economic  reality.  There  is  nothing  in  history  which  may  escape  the  economic 
imperatives.  Economy  is  like  the  blood  of  history.  If  Walt  Whitman  were 
alive,  he  could  write  a  marvelous  poem  about  the  Pan-American  confraternity, 
but  despite  that  poem,  Argentina  would  not  be  able  to  sell  a  pound  of  meat 
more  in  the  United  States  unless  it  were  convenient  to  the  meat  packers  in 
this  country.  And  that  is  logical.  Political  and  economic  ties  are  not  made 
with  adjectives  nor  with  phrases  but  with  the  tangible  and  concrete  realities 
of  good  business,  reciprocal  benefits  and  profits,  of  mutual  commercial  satis- 
factions. Neither  countries  nor  their  peoples  live  by  rhetoric.  If  Pan- 
Americanism  were  in  reality  a  sentiment,  Chilean  boats  would  have  free  ac- 
cess to  the  Panama  Canal,  built  by  the  United  States  as  a  vital  part  of  her 
defense.  Although  it  may  seem  a  paradox,  the  Panama  Canal  deviated  our 
destiny  and  strangled  our  maritime  impulse.  Chile  was  once  a  seafaring 
country.  I  do  not  know  how  many  years  must  now  elapse  before  we  can 
come  again  to  our  position  of  50  years  ago.  The  reasons  are  too  complex  to 
explain  briefly. 

But  what  I  mean  to  say  in  all  this  is  that  I  do  not  believe  in  a  philanthropic 
political  economy  which  might  serve  as  the  basis  for  Pan-Americanism.  Eco- 
nomy has  no  sensibility.  If  it  had  it  would  crumble.  There  are  no  worse 
businesses  than  those  among  a  family.  I  am  of  the  conviction  that  there  are 
here  in  the  United  States  thousands  of  men  who  wish  to  strengthen  the  South 
American  economy  with  a  more  intimate  and  permanent  commercial  rela- 
tionship; but  I  am  also  sure  that  their  wishes  are  always  overcome  by  the 
domestic  interests  in  Congress.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  It  is  childish  to  ask 
the  United  States  to  apply  the  brakes  to  her  marvelous  productive  machinery 
and  thus  allow  us  a  small  participation  in  this  market.  Commercial  treaties 
are  not  solving  any  problems;  they  only  stabilize  a  needy  situation.  As  con- 
sul general,  I  watch  with  fright  the  increase  month  after  month  in  the  num- 
ber of  bills  of  lading  and  other  documents  covering  shipments  to  Chile.  We 
are  squeezing  our  economy  to  pay  for  the  machinery  and  tools  manufactured 
in  a  country  with  the  highest  cost  of  production  in  the  world.  We  are  plow- 
ing our  land  with  plows  made  of  gold;  we  are  drilling  our  mountains  with 
pneumatic  drills  which  seem  to  have  diamond  points.  I  am  not  formulating 
charges  or  accusations  against  the  United  States  for  this.  I  am  only  pointing 
out  a  pathetic  reality. 

The  United  States  has  progressed  too  far  in  her  production,  and  in  the 
problems  derived  from  this  production,  for  her  to  become  an  element  of  equi- 
librium in  an  economic  Pan-Americanism.  That  is  to  say,  the  Latin  American 
nations  are  too  small  economically  to  be  able  to  share  with  the  United  States 
a  Pan-American  economic  corporation.  There  is  no  equilibrium.  There  is  no 
homogeneity.  Also,  the  economic  structure  of  the  United  States  has  so 
strengthened  a  private  nucleus  that  the  Latin  American  interests  cannot 
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cope  with  an  adverse  decision  taken  in  the  board  of  directors  meeting  of  any 
more  or  less  powerful  American  corporation. 

Many  statesmen  and  businessmen  in  the  United  States  understand  that 
you  cannot  continue  selling  to  South  America  on  a  progressive  scale  unless 
at  the  same  time  this  country  buys  products  from  those  markets.  But  there 
are  few  products  that  we  Latin  Americans  can  sell  in  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  produces  everything  that  it  needs,  and  it  produces  to  supply  the 
needs  of  people  who  have  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world.  Chile 
has  to  make  the  most  extraordinary  effort  to  sell  her  fruits  and  lentils  in  this 
market.  We  do  not  know  yet  where  we  are  going  to  sell  our  current  crop  of 
apples;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  quintals  of  onions  rotted  last  year  on  our 
farms.  When  the  prohibition  law  in  this  country  was  repealed,  we  Chileans 
rubbed  our  hands  with  glee  thinking  that  at  last  we  were  going  to  be  able  to 
place  our  production  of  wines  in  this  market,  but  people  in  this  country  do 
not  drink  much  wine  and  the  little  that  they  do  is  mostly  French.  Some  ex- 
perts have  suggested  that  we  sell  here  some  of  our  typical  native  products  such 
as  tapestries,  hand-knitted  woolen  articles  and  such  trinkets.  But  we  cannot 
exchange  a  rabbit  for  a  cow. 

Sentimental  and  psychological  Pan-Americanism  cannot  remove  these  bar- 
riers. Do  I  then  deny  the  possibility  of  an  economic  Pan-Americanism?  No. 
I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  create  a  homogeneous  American  unity,  but  be- 
fore this  can  be  accomplished  the  old  methods  must  be  destroyed  and  a  mod- 
ern economy  constructed.  The  impulse  now  is  toward  the  mass;  all  individual 
action,  everything  small  disappears,  dragged  along  by  the  flood  of  produc- 
tion. This  phenomenon  is  taking  place  throughout  the  world,  economically 
and  politically. 

The  small  nations  are  undergoing  a  period  of  trial.  This  seems  to  us  an 
injustice,  but  let  us  not  sing  psalms  about  it  while  reality  advances.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  sentiments  about  nationalism  will  be  fifty  years  from  now.  If 
a  contemporary  of  Lincoln's  should  return  to  life,  it  is  very  probable  that  he 
would  not  understand  a  New  Yorker  of  today,  and  not  because  of  language 
difficulties  but  because  of  a  confusion  of  concepts.  Nobody  can  assure  us  that 
the  countries  which  have  disappeared  in  Europe  within  the  last  year  will 
ever  be  the  same  again.  New  political  concepts  are  working  throughout  the 
world. 

Pan- Americanism  cannot  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  old  procedure  or 
of  the  old  American  conceptions.  We  Latin  Americans  must  become  up-to- 
date.  Ten  years  ago  a  Chilean  politician  proposed  a  South  American  cus- 
toms union;  that  is  to  say,  a  solution  of  our  tariff  problems.  The  idea  was  re- 
jected because  of  an  absurd  pride,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  the  first  step  toward 
the  solution  of  the  present  problems  of  our  nations.  The  economic  union  of 
American  nations  cannot  be  readjusted  while  there  is  an  agitated  group  of 
small  countries  beside  a  nation  as  powerful  as  the  United  States.  There  is 
no  relation  of  equity,  no  economic  harmony.  We  must  create  an  equilibrium, 
and  such  an  equilibrium  can  result  only  from  a  Latin  American  economic 
federation.   This  idea  may  be  distasteful  to  some  nation  which  considers  it- 
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self  momentarily  in  an  advantageous  position;  but  this  is  an  erroneous  and 
dangerous  concept  and  liable  to  great  disillusion. 

Latin  America  has  a  dark  horizon  at  this  moment  largely  because  of  the 
dispersion  of  her  forces.  The  example  of  the  small  nations  of  Europe  is  too 
tragic  to  be  cast  aside.  We  have  all  the  fundamental  elements  to  create  our 
own  economy:  raw  materials  in  abundance,  industrial  capacity  and  markets. 
Everything  is  now  in  disorder,  without  a  plan.  We  have  to  try  to  coordinate 
this  economy  of  the  20  nations  of  Latin  America  with  their  130,000,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  true  that  this  will  cost  more  than  the  mere  expression  of 
words,  but  it  is  also  true  that  it  will  cost  much  more  in  the  end  unless  we  start 
working  on  it  now.  We  have  the  example  of  this  marvelous  productive  machine 
known  as  the  United  States  of  North  America.  It  is  probable  that  we  might 
not  be  able  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  this  big  nation,  but  in  this,  as  in  busi- 
ness, I  believe  that  the  difficulty  lies  in  getting  together  the  first  million. 

It  might  seem  that  the  ideas  which  I  have  stated  are  hostilely  inclined  to- 
ward the  United  States,  but  that  is  not  so.  I  only  look  at  the  future  pano- 
rama of  this  hemisphere  with  the  spirit  of  a  realist.  Latin  America  needs 
something  common  to  promote,  to  create  and  defend,  something  more  tangible 
than  history  and  legend.  We  need  to  give  form  to  our  own  economy,  to  stimu- 
late a  national  production,  technical  and  harmonious,  in  which  there  are  no 
conflicts  either  for  markets  or  for  products.  The  continent  of  South  America 
is  still  partly  unexplored;  we  must  create  a  modern  system  of  transportation 
and  more  means  of  communication,  not  with  the  political  thought  of  a  nation 
but  in  the  spirit  of  a  vast  project  of  continental  economy.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue thinking  separately  as  isolated  nations;  we  must  think  as  a  Latin 
American  family  of  nations.  I  have  a  great  admiration  for  the  genius  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  I  also  have  a  great  admiration  for  the  Latin  genius.  I 
have  the  conviction  that  Latin  culture  will  last  as  long  as  there  is  life  on  this 
planet,  and  I  think  that  Latin  America  will  be  the  refuge  for  the  thought 
which  has  flourished  for  centuries  in  Europe. 


HEMISPHERE  SOLIDARITY 
(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Alvin  H.  Hansen  in  Foreign  Affairs,  volume  19, 
pages  12-21,  October,  1940.) 
The  countries  of  the  western  hemisphere  are  not  homogeneous  with  respect 
to  race,  culture  or  political  ideologies.  Nor  does  Latin  America  conform  to 
the  cultural  model  of  the  United  States.  From  the  beginning  it  has  found  its 
inspiration  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  great  European  capitals — at  first 
Madrid  and  Paris,  more  latterly  Rome  and  Berlin.  This  is  increasingly  true 
today.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  basic  concepts  of  the  now  ascendant 
fascist  or  corporative  European  states  are  congenial  to  many  Latin  Ameri- 
cans. Political  democracy  has  run  a  turbulent  course  in  Latin  American  his- 
tory. Nineteenth-century  democratic  institutions,  fathered  by  the  American 
and  French  Revolutions,  were  never  genuinely  suited  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  masses  in  Latin  America.    With  few  exceptions  they 
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have  not  succeeded  in  establishing  stable  governments  on  the  democratic 
model.  Mutuality  of  interests  between  this  country  and  the  Latin  American 
countries  is  consequently  difficult  to  establish  on  an  ideological  and  political 
basis. 

Nor  are  the  states  of  this  hemisphere  complementary  in  an  economic 
sense.  Under  the  economic  liberalism  of  the  last  century,  this  lack  of  racial 
and  ideological  homogeneity  and  economic  complementarity  had  no  serious 
consequences,  indeed  it  was  scarcely  noticed.  But  today,  when  new  conditions 
call  for  solidarity  and  collective  action,  the  differences  become  important. 

Theoretically  we  can  conceive  of  the  western  hemisphere  achieving  solid- 
arity by  one  of  two  methods:  (a)  the  operation  of  a  ruthless  imperialism 
which  brings  all  the  nations  of  the  two  continents  under  the  military  sub- 
jugation of  the  United  States;  and  (b)  voluntary  collective  action  by  the  na- 
tions concerned. 

The  political  and  economic  implications  of  the  first  of  these  alternatives 
are  not  worth  exploring  for  the  simple  reason,  if  no  other,  that  it  clearly 
seems  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  psychology  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
They  do  not  dream  of  attempting  any  program  of  military  subjugation  and 
ruthless  imperialistic  domination  in  this  hemisphere.  There  remains,  there- 
fore, only  the  second  and  more  civilized  alternative. 

Obviously  the  first  thing  to  consider  is  whether  or  not  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  these  countries  to  collaborate  in  the  formation  of  a  hemisphere 
bloc.  Here  we  see  at  once  that  the  situation  of  the  different  countries  is  by 
no  means  uniform.  It  is  not  enough  to  study  the  trade  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  the  western  hemisphere  as  a  whole.  That  sort  of  study  reveals 
the  growing  importance  of  this  area  in  the  trade  of  the  United  States.  Thus, 
if  we  compare  the  prewar  years  of  1911-1915  with  the  year  1937,  we  discover 
that  the  total  average  trade  (imports  and  exports)  of  the  United  States  with 
the  countries  of  the  western  hemisphere  has  increased  from  $1,242  million 
to  $2,271  million.  In  comparison,  our  total  trade  with  Europe  declined 
slightly  from  $2,315  million  in  the  prewar  period  to  $2,203  million  in  1937, 
just  below  the  hemisphere  level.  Moreover,  we  find  that  while  the  exports  of 
our  leading  agricultural  commodities — cotton,  meat  products,  wheat  and  to- 
bacco— fell  from  $1,576  million  in  1921-25  to  $611  million  in  1937,  our  ex- 
ports of  machinery,  iron  and  steel  products,  automobiles  and  petroleum  in- 
creased from  $1,069  million  in  the  early  twenties  to  $1,502  million  in  1937. 
With  respect  to  leading  finished  manufactures,  including  machinery,  iron  and 
steel  products,  and  automobiles,  the  western  hemisphere  took  44  per  cent  in 
1937,  while  Europe  took  only  28  per  cent.  These  general  data  tend  to  sup- 
port the  thesis  that  the  trend  is  increasingly  favorable  to  a  close  economic 
collaboration  of  the  western  hemisphere  countries.  But  that  conclusion  would 
be  superficial.  The  facts  cited  cover  up  other  uncomfortable  facts  which  be- 
come apparent  when  we  examine  the  trade  relations  of  the  individual  coun- 
tries with  the  United  States. 

The  problem  becomes  more  manageable  if  we  classify  the  Latin  American 
countries  into  three  groups,  arranged  according  to  the  proportion  of  total 
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imports  coming  into  each  from  the  United  States  in  1937.  The  following  table 

makes  such  a  classification,  and  also  gives  the  proportion  of  the  total  exports 

sent  by  the  countries  in  question  to  the  United  States : 

Percentage  of  total  Percentage  of  total 

imports  coming  from  exports  shipped  to  the 

Countries                         the  United  States,  1937  United  States,  1937 

Area  A 

Cuba 69  81 

Mexico  62  56 

Honduras    58  89 

Nicaragua 54  55 

Venezuela   53  14 

Dominican  Republic  52  35 

Panama  52  90 

Haiti    51  28 

Colombia  48  64 

Guatemala    45  64 

Costa  Rica 43  45 

El  Salvador  40  61 

Area  B 

Ecuador 40  33 

Peru  35  22 

Bolivia  28  7 

Area  C 

Chile    29  22 

Brazil  23  36 

Argentina  16  13 

Uruguay  14  14 

Paraguay    8  8 

The  foregoing  table  discloses  the  fallacy  of  generalizations  about  our 
trade  relations  with  Latin  America  as  a  whole.  However,  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  three  groups  certain  generalizations  are  possible.  Group  A,  it 
will  be  noted,  is  composed  of  the  countries  geographically  nearest  to  the 
United  States.  It  includes  all  of  Central  America  and  the  two  northernmost 
countries  of  South  America.  Group  C,  on  the  other  hand,  includes  all  of  the 
countries  farthest  from  the  United  States.  Group  B  is  in  an  intermediate 
position. 

The  trade  of  the  Group  A  countries  is  highly  integrated  with  the  trade 
of  the  United  States.  Imports  from  us  range  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  while 
exports  to  us,  with  one  exception,  range  from  28  to  90  per  cent.  The  single 
exception  is  Venezuela,  whose  leading  export,  petroleum,  goes  to  the  Dutch 
West  Indies  and  is  largely  reexported  to  Europe.  At  the  other  extreme,  the 
trade  of  the  group  C  countries  is  preponderantly  with  Europe;  it  is  compara- 
tively small  with  the  United  States.  Thus  in  the  case  with  Argentina,  only 
about  15  per  cent  of  both  her  export  and  import  trade  is  with  us.  And  despite 
the  large  American  market  for  Brazilian  coffee,  we  take  only  one-third  of 
Brazil's  total  exports  and  supply  less  than  one-fourth  of  her  imports. 
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The  reason  that  the  United  States  has  such  a  different  importance  in  the 
trade  of  the  group  A  countries  in  comparison  with  those  in  group  C  lies,  of 
course,  in  the  character  of  the  export  products  of  the  two  areas.  Generally 
speaking  (Chile  aside,  for  her  case  is  somewhat  special),  the  great  export 
surpluses  of  the  group  C  countries  are  agricultural.  Except  for  Brazilian 
coffee,  most  of  these  compete  directly  with  the  export  surpluses  of  the  United 
States.  They  include,  among  others,  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  meat  products.  The 
United  States,  with  its  excess  of  agricultural  production,  obviously  cannot  ab- 
sorb these  great  surpluses. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  export  commodities  of  the  countries  in  groups  A  and 
B  are  not,  in  the  main,  competitive  with  the  American  economy.  The  leading 
exports  of  these  countries  are  sugar,  bananas,  vegetable  fibers,  coffee,  cacao, 
and  mineral  products  including  manganese,  tin,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  silver, 
gold,  and  petroleum.  Either  these  products  are  complementary  to  our  economy 
or  they  offer  no  such  serious  competitive  menace  as  do  the  great  agricultural 
surpluses  of  the  group  C  area. 

We  may  conclude  on  the  basis  of  this  classification  that  an  economic  bloc 
consisting  of  the  United  States  and  the  countries  in  areas  A  and  B  would 
have  a  solid  foundation  in  the  economic  self-interest  of  all  the  countries  in- 
volved. If  it  should  be  deemed  desirable  to  include  this  entire  area  within  a 
single  customs  union,  no  serious  economic  problems  would  arise.  Moreover, 
such  a  bloc  would  be  composed  of  countries  contiguous  to  one  another. 

Now  it  is  just  this  area  that  is  important  for  the  United  States  from  the 
standpoint  of  military  strategy.  We  are  told  on  competent  military  authority 
that  the  protection  of  this  country  against  foreign  aggression  does  not  require 
that  we  develop  military  bases  beyond  a  line  extending  roughly  from  the 
bulge  of  Brazil  westward  to  the  Pacific.  Indeed,  for  the  protection  of  the 
continental  United  States  and  the  Canal  Zone,  bases  considerably  north  of 
Natal  (up  to  say  1500  miles  from  the  canal)  would  be  adequate.  A  base  on 
the  hump  of  Brazil  would  go  somewhat  beyond  the  strictly  primary  or  inner 
zone  of  defense,  but  would  be  important  for  carrying  out  a  flexible  defense  pro- 
gram designed  to  meet  various  contingencies.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  most 
productive  and  populous  parts  of  Brazil  are  located  south  of  the  line  indi- 
cated. It  should  also  be  noted  that  topographically  the  boundary  of  this  area 
forms  a  natural  barrier  which  would  greatly  facilitate  its  defense  against  out- 
side aggression. 


DO  LATINS  BELIEVE  US? 
(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Virginia  Spence  in  the  Christian  Century,  vol- 
ume 58,  pages  883-885,  July  9,  1941.) 
Sir  Francis  Drake  once  stole  out  of  a  Dominican  cathedral  with  six  Velas- 
quez paintings,  five  Murillos,  a  marble  virgin  and  a  bag  of  gold.  Bare  spots 
and  empty  niches  still  furnish  a  reminder  of  the  pirate  who,  not  content  with 
his  priceless  loot,  then  burned  nearby  villages  and  massacred  the  populace. 
Being  British,  however,  Sir  Francis  figures  in  American  schoolbooks  as  a 
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hero  whose  bold  deeds  prove  the  dauntless  courage  of  Anglo-Saxons.  But 
Dominican  children  know  the  facts.  They  point  to  the  tell-tale  ruins  and  set 
visitors  thinking. 

Thus  I  have  found  many  of  my  heroes,  American  as  well  as  British,  pre- 
sent as  well  as  past,  frankly  debunked  in  Latin  countries.  Especially  do  the 
avowed  purposes  of  these  well  known  public  characters  suffer  under  foreign 
scrutiny.  Policies  which  I  had  thought  proved  America  a  peaceful  nation, 
whose  leaders  cared  nothing  for  the  exploitation  or  domination  of  other  lands, 
now  are  regarded  by  the  Latins  as  mere  press  talk.  The  best  example,  per- 
haps, is  the  economic  rule  exerted  over  the  Caribbean  area  by  American  in- 
terests. Back  home  we  hear  proudly  that  our  capital  has  "developed"  these 
countries,  little  guessing  the  privileges  which  attach  to  that  development. 

Cuba,  for  instance,  a  one-crop  country,  depends  upon  sugar.  Americans, 
with  more  than  a  billion  dollars  invested  in  the  island,  control  this  staple. 
And  since  Cuba's  politics,  business  and  daily  life  revolve  about  sugar,  the 
men  who  control  this  crop  have  controlled  Cuba.  They  have  elected  her  of- 
ficials and  made  her  treaties  behind  closed  doors — while  the  people  outside 
raged. 

Nicaragua,  the  gold  country,  is  mined  principally  by  Americans.  So  great 
was  our  domination  at  one  time  that  we  dared  to  overrun  the  country  with 
United  States  marines  and  force  into  the  presidential  chair  a  native  who 
favored  Yankee  interests.  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  Costa  Rica  know  well 
the  power  of  the  American  fruit-growers  who  farm  their  fertile  coastlands. 
Together  they  bow  to  United  Fruit,  baron  of  their  banana  industry. 

Mexicans,  wearied  in  their  turn  by  the  tyranny  of  American  and"  British 
oil  monopolies,  three  years  ago  seized  these  properties,  ordering  the  foreign- 
ers home.  Such  revolts,  dramatized  by  our  foreign  correspondents — im- 
perialistic almost  to  a  man,  because  readers  demand  good  verbal  support  for 
our  nationals  in  foreign  countries — caricature  Latin  America  as  the  land  of 
continual  revolution  and  bloodshed.  Actually,  the  natives  rarely  dare  to  rise. 
And  when  they  do,  we  deserve  it. 

Courtesy  effectively  screens  the  Latin's  real  attitude  toward  the  "Colossus 
of  the  North."  Men  bow  graciously,  and  women  smile  over  their  fans.  As  a 
visitor,  you  will  sip  cafe  con  leche  in  spacious  Spanish  livingrooms  and  hear 
that  America  and  Americans  are  magnifico — that  Latins  are  with  them  to  the 
end  and  are  always  delighted  with  their  visits.  The  truth  is  that  your  host, 
in  his  heart,  is  scared — too  many  Americans  already  have  come  his  way.  Only 
by  the  most  long-proved  sincerity  will  you  win  his  hesitant  trust;  only  by 
unspeakable  kindness  can  you  convince  him  that  you  differ  from  the  average 
tourist  who,  anxious  to  see  everything  in  a  day,  has  often  overrun  the  quiet 
of  his  native  life. 

Your  host,  slender  and  poised,  fortified  by  a  university  degree  and  mem- 
bership in  several  exclusive  clubs,  is  highly  typical  of  his  countrymen  (ex- 
cept the  lower  class,  whose  lives  are  drained  by  incredible  poverty) .  Do  not 
be  surprised  if  he  asks  you  what  American  started  the  legend  that  Latins  are 
"fat  and  greasy,"  why  Americans  are  always  in  a  hurry  and,  especially,  why 
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they  reserve  for  themselves  the  term  "American."  "We're  all  Americans,"  he 
will  declare.  "We  have  a  name  for  you:  Estadounidense — United  States- 
man. If  only  you  would  let  us  use  it.  .  .  ." 

In  Latin  America  you  will  discover  ancient  universities  and  signs  of  civi- 
lization which  flourished  before  our  country  was  born.  Yet  we  have  ignored 
that  culture,  snubbed  its  great  poets  and  artists  and,  as  students,  preferred 
French  and  German  to  Spanish.   That  is,  we  did  until  recently. 

For  not  long  ago  we  looked  east  and  saw  war ;  turning  south,  we  pondered. 
Over  the  years  that  neighborhood,  being  unfamiliar  to  us,  had  been  slightly 
distasteful,  so  that  we  had  simply  made  the  most  of  its  natural  resources  and 
ignored  its  people,  seeking  our  friendships  elsewhere.  Although  this  made 
the  present  situation  a  little  embarrassing,  we  mistakenly  presumed  that  the 
Latins  could  be  flattered  into  form  by  a  bit  of  gracious  condescension.  So  we 
professed  an  overwhelming  interest  in  that  previously  overlooked  culture, 
blustered  our  compliments,  and  slipped  them  a  handful  of  fat  loans.  Oh,  yes, 
we  promised  from  now  on  to  be  a  "good  neighbor."  All  this  we  called  Pan- 
Americanism,  and  thought  it  the  cleverest  cure-all  we  had  ever  conceived. 

Latins,  too,  had  seen  the  war  and  understood  our  little  ruse.  They  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  playing  ball  as  long  as  the  money  lasted  but,  in  the  end,  avoiding 
any  conflict  which  they  felt  designed  to  save  Yankee  imperialism. 

There  are  old  German  shopkeepers  in  Latin  America  by  the  thousand  who 
came  as  young  men,  simply  because  they  liked  to  travel.  They  learned  the 
language,  set  up  homes,  raised  families,  and  were  careful  never  to  snub  the 
people  who  had  shown  them  open  hospitality.  Their  children  were  trained  to 
be  Germans,  not  Latins,  but  unlike  American  children  they  were  taught 
never  to  flaunt  their  nationality.  On  the  other  hand,  Americans  came,  made 
great  fortunes,  only  to  carry  them  away,  while  the  Germans  lived  on,  as  much 
a  part  of  the  community  as  the  natives  themselves.  Sometimes  they  bought 
coffee  fincas,  or  farms,  but  rarely  did  they  use  their  accumulations  to  rule 
the  people  or  their  leaders. 

So  well  did  they  impress  Latins  that  nazi  agents,  coming  years  later, 
copied  their  attitudes.  Adopting  the  same  unhurried  Latin  manner,  they 
joined  forces  with  native  anti-American  groups  and  have  capitalized  on  both 
the  ill  will  strewn  by  unthinking  Americans  and  the  good  will  sown  by  the 
oldtime  Germans.  The  ill  will  and  the  good  will  have  fully  matured,  for 
Americans  and  Germans  have  resided  in  large  numbers  in  Latin  America  for 
fifty  years.  Grudges  built  over  half  a  century  cannot  be  erased  by  Uncle 
Sam's  last-minute  grandiose  gestures.  Nor  will  the  trust  tendered  pre-Hitler 
Germans  be  shattered  overnight  by  frightening  tales  of  the  new  Germany. 

Hitler  does  not  greatly  terrorize  the  Latin,  anyway,  because  in  these 
countries  dictators  are  nothing  new.  The  average  Latin  respects  outright 
force.  His  hate  he  reserves  for  the  meddling  big  brother  and  the  "better  than 
thou"  manner  in  which  Americans  do  business.  He  frankly  detests  club- 
women and  reporters  who  hilariously  dash  around  the  hemisphere  and  think 
they  have  done  twenty  countries  up  brown  in  sixty  days.  He  objects  to  the 
almost  daily  arrival  of  lecturers,  writers,  teachers,  "experts,"  all  taking  a 
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hasty  interest  in  his  country  and  demanding,  as  Americans,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary privileges.  Few  American  visitors  speak  Spanish.  Many  Germans 
do.  Few  Americans  adapt  themselves  sympathetically.  Germans  almost  al- 
ways do. 

Are  we  then  to  hide  our  failures  behind  the  alibi  "fifth  column"  and  seek 
our  own  ends  by  chasing  out  the  Germans?  Evidently  so,  because  without 
alibis  from  their  leaders  our  masses  would  lose  heart,  and  with  German  com- 
petition our  goal  is  lost.  We  started  too  late  and  have  advanced  too  awkward- 
ly to  win  the  respect  which  Latins  accord  Germans.  If  we  expect  to  hold  all 
Latin  America  within  our  sphere  of  influence  (the  declared  intention  of  Pan- 
Americanism),  we  must  recognize  that  our  aim  is  selfish  and  therefore  our 
methods  must  be  also. 

Our  leaders  know  this.  Let  us,  then,  not  deceive  ourselves  that  inter- 
American  conferences  and  treaties  and  dinner  parties  are  arranged  for  the 
common  good  of  any  participators  except  the  48  United  States. 

By  these  methods  we  seek  our  own  self-defense.  Let's  face  that  fact  and 
stop  feeding  on  the  fallacy  that  we  are  being  good  neighbors.  Only  by  fear- 
less self-questioning,  honest  admissions  and  unbiased,  unprejudiced  judg- 
ments can  we  face  the  truth  about  what  we  are  doing  in  Latin  America — 
which  is  simply  what  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  in  order  to  protect  our  flanks 
in  entering  the  European  conflict. 


EXPERTS  PONDER  LATINS'  LOYALTY  IF  BRITAIN  LOSES 
(An  article  by  Clarke  Beach,  Associated  Press,  as  carried  under  a  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  date  line  in  the  Charlotte  Observer  for  June  15,  1941.) 
Would  the  21  American  republics  maintain  a  solid  front  against  the  nazis 
if  Great  Britain  were  defeated?  How  much  has  the  good  neighbor  policy  done 
to  guarantee  that  front? 

One  high  diplomatic  source  predicts  that  if  England  fell,  the  "first  break 
in  the  Latin  American  situation"  would  come  within  ninety  days.  One  or 
another  of  the  southern  neighbors,  he  predicts,  would  yield  to  Hitler's  blan- 
dishments and  grant  him  sweeping  trade  concessions. 

With  its  vast  monetary  resources,  of  course,  the  United  States  is  in  a 
position  to  build  a  backfire,  but  experts  agree  it  might  be  extremely  costly, 
might  not  succeed. 

A  year  ago,  administration  sources  suggested  formation  of  a  $2,000,000,000 
inter-American  export  corporation  which  would  buy  up  and  market  the  ex- 
portable surpluses  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

If  all  the  American  republics  would  unite  in  such  a  venture,  backed  with 
American  dollars  and  gold,  a  nazified  Europe  would  have  to  meet  American 
terms  to  get  supplies  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

But  the  obstacles  to  bringing  about  any  such  unified  economic  effort  in  the 
Americas  are  admittedly  huge. 

In  the  history  of  the  nazi,  cultural  concessions,  which  facilitate  propa- 
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ganda,  always  have  followed  trade  concessions.  Finally,  strategic  con- 
cessions have  given  the  nazis  a  military  foothold.  The  country  by  that  time  is 
in  Hitler's  power — unless  another  country  steps  in  to  prevent  it. 

The  insidious  process  of  infiltration  which  begins  with  overtures  for  busi- 
ness presents  the  primary  problem. 

"It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  explain  to  the  big  businessmen  why  they 
can't  do  business  with  the  nazis  without  allowing  them  to  penetrate  poli- 
tically, one  high  ranking  Latin  American  diplomat  said  recently. 

"When  the  nazis  move  into  a  country,"  a  United  States  official  said,  "they 
move  into  every  vein  of  its  body.  They  gain  control  of  the  chief  newspapers 
and  the  leading  sources  of  production.  They  poison  the  schools  and  the  gov- 
ernment. They  grant  loans  and  they  buy  and  sell  at  rates  that  seem  highly 
attractive  in  the  first  stages  of  the  process — always  with  an  ultimate  poli- 
tical end  in  view." 

The  chief  obstacle  to  this  country's  efforts  to  keep  the  Latin  American 
nations  as  allies  is  the  fact  that  the  economies  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  con- 
tinent are  not  complementary.  Latin  American  nations  are  primarily  agri- 
cultural; and  they  export  one  third  of  what  they  produce,  making  commerce 
vital  to  their  existence.  The  United  States  can  supply  them  with  practically 
all  the  manufactured  articles  they  need,  but  it  cannot  use  all  of  their  agricul- 
tural surpluses.  It  has  the  same  surpluses  itself. 

Deprived  of  European  markets,  where  they  ordinarily  sell  half  their  ex- 
ports, the  Latin  Americans'  surpluses  pile  up,  with  ruinous  effects  on  their 
economy;  and  they  do  not  obtain  the  foreign  exchange  which  they  must  have 
in  order  to  import  fabricated  goods. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  undertake  to  finance  a  huge  export  corpora- 
tion to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  western  hemisphere  surpluses,  it  has 
dollars,  and  a  huge  hoard  of  gold,  which  would  presumably  be  more  desirable 
to  Latin  America  than  German  currency  which  could  be  spent  only  for  Ger- 
man products  on  German  terms. 

But  such  an  undertaking  would  have  to  be  assured,  one  way  or  another  of 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  American  republics,  or  American  gold  which  might 
be  used  to  pay  for  the  wheat  and  coffee  of  South  America  might  be  finding  its 
way  to  Germany.  While  the  Germans  express  scorn  for  the  gold  standard, 
they  are  still  eager  to  get  gold  and  use  it. 

In  connection  with  the  inter-American  export  a  year  ago,  Vice  President 
Wallace,  then  secretary  of  agriculture,  said : 

"If  the  Americas  . .  .  could  consolidate  their  sales  of  raw  materials,  through 
one  greater  inter-American  corporation,  and  sell  for  export  only  through  that 
agency,  they  would  be  in  as  strong  a  bargaining  position  as  Germany.  We  in 
the  new  world  have  the  economic  power;  we  have  the  gold.  The  hour  has  come 
to  use  both  of  them  in  a  positive  way." 

But  while  this  plan,  which  has  now  simmered  for  over  a  year,  received 
some  immediate  favorable  comment  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  informed  Latin 
American  sources  say  some  highly  influential  quarters  were  against  it;  they 
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were  leery  of  seeing  such  a  concentration  of  economic  power  under  the  finan- 
cial aegis  of  Uncle  Sam. 

Argentina,  for  instance,  has  been  financially  much  closer  to  Europe  than 
to  the  United  States  and  Argentines  are  presumably  reluctant  to  have  their 
bargaining  power  with  Europe  restricted,  so  long  as  they  see  any  hope  of 
maintaining  full  freedom  of  action. 

Some  proponents  of  the  plan  have  said  that  in  view  of  the  billions  required 
for  arms,  it  might  be  cheaper  for  Uncle  Sam  in  the  long  run  to  buy  up  the  sur- 
pluses and  destroy  them,  rather  than  let  Hitler  get  economic  control.  Yet  it 
is  recognized  that  the  nazis  will  use,  and  are  using,  every  blandishment  to  turn 
the  southern  republics  against  any  such  plan,  even  to  raising  the  spectre  of 
Yankee  imperialism.  Diplomatic  sources  say  there  is  no  question  but  the  nazi 
tactics  are  to  some  degree,  perhaps  very  dangerously,  effective. 

The  United  States  normally  buys  major  portions  of  the  Latin  American 
coffee,  sugar,  bananas,  and  a  few  other  items,  and  in  line  with  its  program 
of  economic  assistance  it  has  greatly  increased  its  purchases  of  copper,  tin 
and  other  strategic  materials.  But  the  agricultural  products  purchased  are 
mainly  from  the  Caribbean  countries,  and  the  republics  below  the  "bulge  of 
South  America"  have  their  enormous  surpluses  of  wheat,  corn,  and  meats. 

The  German  technique,  as  described  by  Karl  Brandt,  former  Berlin  pro- 
fessor, in  Foreign  Affairs,  is  for  the  Reich  to  offer  to  purchase  "A  gigantic 
volume  of  goods  in  the  country  in  question  at  fairy-tale  prices;  it  sets  the 
conditions,  political  and  otherwise;  it  sees  that  its  tempting  offers  become 
known  through  agents  and  by  radio  and  newspapers;  and  then  it  sits  back 
to  wait  for  the  farmers  to  'turn  the  heat'  on  their  governments,  knowing 
that  in  all  agrarian  countries  the  farm  bloc  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
political  pressure  groups.  Payment  is  arranged  through  a  clearing  arrange- 
ment with  the  national  bank,  which  has  to  provide  the  interim  payments  to  the 
farmers  in  national  currency.  Once  the  nation  in  question  is  in  the  grip  of  a 
big  and  powerful  debtor  it  has  to  do  as  it  is  told — or  lose  everything." 

The  nazis  long  ago  set  the  stage  for  their  Latin  American  "negotiations." 
The  nucleus  of  a  nazi  state  exists  in  most  of  those  countries,  one  diplomatic 
source  related.  Composed  chiefly  of  the  German  communities,  these  organiza- 
tions are  mirrors  of  nazidom  in  Europe — sometimes  with  storm  troopers,  elite 
guards  and  fuehrers.  The  German  settlers  have  not  been  assimilated  every- 
where in  Latin  America  as  they  have  been  there;  they  remain  apart  from 
the  native  Latin  population  and  maintain  their  racial  customs  and  allegiance 
to  the  fatherland. 

The  position  of  Latin  America  in  the  strategy  of  United  States  defense  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  controversy  over  this  country's  foreign  policy.  The  non- 
interventionists,  in  general,  regard  the  American  continents  as  the  nation's 
first  line  of  defense.  If  any  of  the  20  other  republics  were  attacked,  the  United 
States  should  fight,  most  of  them  say. 

The  administration,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  the  western  hemisphere  only 
as  the  second  line  of  defense.   By  proclaiming  adherence  to  the  policy  of  free- 
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dom  of  the  seas,  it  has  made  the  Atlantic  ocean  the  first  line  of  defense.  This 
government's  initial  defense  effort  is  to  aid  Britain  to  resist  the  aggressor 
and  to  assure  the  continued  existence  of  the  British  fleet. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  ADVENTURE 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  John  T.  Flynn  in  the  New  Republic,  volume  103, 
pages  302-303,  September  2,  1940.) 

Under  the  plan  now  before  Congress,  $500,000,000  is  provided  for  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  make  loans  to  South  America  to  in- 
crease our  exports,  to  assist  her  industry  and  to  help  industrialize  that  con- 
tinent. 

How  loans  are  going  to  assist  our  exports  thither  I  do  not  know.  If  it 
were  just  to  finance  the  movement  of  goods  I  could  understand.  But  these  are 
to  be  long-term  loans.  And,  furthermore,  short-term  loans  to  finance  mere 
commercial  transactions  are  not  lacking.  South  Americans  will  buy  goods 
from  us  if  they  have  goods  which  we  will  buy  in  return.  And  as  we  will  not 
buy  their  goods  they  cannot  buy  ours  save  with  balances  they  have  from  trade 
with  other  countries  or  with  long-term  loans  from  us. 

But  we  have  already  had  some  experience  with  loans  to  South  America  and 
with  the  resulting  trade.  There  is  outstanding  now  something  like  $1,600,000,- 
000  in  American  loans  in  South  America.  And  $1,250,000,000  of  that  is  in  de- 
fault. If  our  purpose  is  to  create  good  will  I  can  think  of  no  worse  way  to  do 
it  than  to  establish  a  defaulter  debtor  anywhere  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Nations  do  not  love  the  people  to  whom  they  owe  money.  Europe  owes  us  eleven 
billions  and  has  repaid  us  with  a  mountain  of  hatred. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plan  can  hardly  be  to  finance  exports.  It  was  con- 
ceived as  a  device  for  helping  South  America  to  hold  her  unsaleable  surpluses. 
And  no  better  reason  for  it  has  been  discovered  since  that  one  seemed  foolish. 

Brazil  raises  cotton.  Cotton  was  once  our  principal  export  commodity.  Our 
AAA  program,  which  took  cotton  off  the  farmers'  hands  and  stored  it  in- 
stead of  exporting  it  at  whatever  price  it  would  bring,  has  now  resulted  in 
two  weird  consequences:  (1)  It  has  built  up  for  us  a  cotton  surplus  of  12,- 
300,000  bales — equal  to  a  whole  year's  production.  (2)  It  has  destroyed  our 
export  market,  which  encouraged  Brazil — among  other  countries — to  increase 
its  production.  So  now  Brazil  finds  she  cannot  sell  her  cotton  because  the 
English  blockade  shuts  out  her  best  customers.  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
both  have  surplus  cotton.  Our  government  has  loaned  huge  sums  on  our 
12,300,000-bale  surplus  of  cotton  to  hold  it  off  the  market.  But  now,  while 
confronted  with  that,  it  proposes  to  use  American  money — farmers'  money 
included — to  enable  Brazil  to  build  up  a  still  greater  surplus.  What  is  pro- 
posed for  South  American  cotton  farmers  is  also  proposed  for  the  wheat, 
flaxseed,  beef  and  wool  farmers  of  the  Argentine;  the  nitrate  and  copper  in- 
terests and  wool  farmers  of  Chile ;  the  hide  and  beef  producers  of  Uruguay. 
For  this  purpose  a  half-billion  dollars  will  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket  for  one  year. 
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IS  SOUTH  AMERICA  THE  BUNK? 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  George  E.   Sokolsky  in   Liberty,  volume   18, 

pages  18,  47,  October  11,  1941.) 

Whenever  there's  a  war  or  something,  Americans  grow  excited  about 
South  America.  It  is  to  be  the  land  of  our  future.  To  it  we  are  to  send  our 
surplus.  Then  we  resume  our  normal  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
our  excitement  over  South  America  subsides. 

It  is  curious  when  we  speak  of  South  America  we  hardly  think  of  a  con- 
tinent. We  think  rather  of  a  sort  of  appendage  to  the  United  States.  Yet  it 
is  a  continent  of  big  countries — the  Argentine  alone  has  about  one-third  the 
area  of  the  United  States,  and  Brazil  is  as  large  as  the  United  States,  perhaps 
a  trifle  larger.  They  are  quite  independent  of  us  and  do  not  think  of  them- 
selves as  the  tail  end  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  Americans  who,  in  their  present  excitement  over  hemisphere 
cooperation,  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  South  American  countries  are  peopled 
by  the  cultural  as  well  as  by  the  peasant;  that  South  American  governments 
pursue  their  own  policies;  and  that  the  South  Americans  enjoy  an  economic 
life  which  has  a  specific  character.  Their  main  business  is  exporting  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs.  Their  principal  markets  have  ever  been  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  except  for  coffee.  We  take  most  of  the  coffee  from  Brazil. 

The  United  States  has  never  developed  a  tremendous  business  with  any 
South  American  country.  In  the  first  place,  the  distance  between  American 
and  European  markets  is  shorter  than  between  most  American  and  South 
American  markets.  Secondly,  the  South  Americans  raise  the  same  foodstuffs 
that  we  do  in  a  surplus  profusion,  and  they  have  nowhere  developed  a 
national  economy  to  warrant  the  purchase  of  our  high-priced  manufactured 
goods. 

From  the  standpoint  of  racial  and  linguistic  affinities,  the  United  States 
is  part  of  northern  Europe  and  has  no  relationship  to  South  America.  The 
language  of  this  country  is  English.  The  languages  of  South  America  are 
basically  Spanish  and  Portuguest,  with  dialects  and  patois  resulting  from 
admixtures  of  Indian  tongues.  The  basic  racial  stock  of  the  American  people 
is  English,  German,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Scandinavian.  These  peoples  are 
more  or  less  related,  and  nearly  all  come  of  a  basic  north  European  stock. 
Our  institutions  stem  from  roots  in  England;  those  of  the  Argentine  stem 
from  roots  in  Spain. 

Politics  often  ignore  facts.  But  the  facts  stand  firm.  It  is  fatuous  to 
think  of  America's  economic  future  being  in  South  America.  If  we  lose  the 
European  market,  and  if  we  cannot  hold  our  markets  in  Japan,  then  we  may 
be  forced  to  readjust  our  economy  to  do  without  foreign  markets,  except  those 
in  North  America.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  today  to  justify  the  assump- 
tion that  there  is  a  great  market  for  us  in  the  Argentine  or  anywhere  else 
in  Latin  America. 
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Does  Havana  Convention  Continentalize  it?"    Roland  Hall  Sharp. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  for  July  5,  1941.    Editorial,  "Realism  in  American 
Trade." 

Collier's,  volume  106,  page  62,  August  24,  1940.    Editorial,  "Hemisphere  or 
Quarter-sphere." 

Commonweal,  volume  32,  pages  257-258,  July  19,  1940.    "How  Many  Monroe 
Doctrines?" 

Commonweal,   volume   32,   pages   366-369,   August   23,    1940.     "Key   to   the 
Americas."  Joseph  A.  Gainard,  with  Hartley  Howe. 

Commonweal,  volume  32,  page  438,  September  20,  1940.   Editorial,  "Headway 
in  Hemisphere  Defense." 

Congressional  Record,  volume  86,  page  368,  January  10,  1940.    "Significance 
of  Inter-American  Solidarity." 

Current  History,  volume  50,  pages  28-31,  July,   1939.    "Argentina  Versus 
United  States."  Carleton  Beals. 

Current  History,  volume  51,  pages  25-28,  January,  1940.  "Latin  America  and 
the  War." 

Current  History  and  Forum,  volume  52,  page  15,  September,  1940.    "U.  S. 
Foreign  Trade  in  1939  by  Continents  in  Millions  of  Dollars." 

Current  History  and  Forum,  volume  52,  pages  7-8,  December  10,  1940.   "New 
Bases." 

Current  History  and  Forum,  volume  52,  pages  14-16,  December   10,   1940. 
"Green  Pastures."   Blair  Bowles. 

Current  History  and  Forum,  volume  52,  pages  25-27,  57,  March,  1941.  "To 
Save  Latin  America."   Michael  Scully. 
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Foreign  Affairs,  volume  19,  pages  12-21,  October,  1940.  "Hemisphere  Solid- 
arity." Alvin  H.  Hansen. 

Foreign  Affairs,  volume  19,  pages  151-155,  October,  1940.  "Cuba,  America, 
and  the  War."   Cosme  de  la  Torriente. 

Foreign  Affairs,  volume  19,  pages  207-21,  October,  1940.  "Mexico  Shifts  Her 
Foreign  Policy."  Maurice  Halterin. 

Foreign  Affairs,  volume  19,  pages  481-494,  April,  1941.  "The  Myth  of  the 
Continents."   Eugene  Staley. 

Foreign  Policy  Reports,  volume  15,  pages  286-300,  February  15,  1940.  "Prog- 
ress of  Pan-American  Cooperation."  H.  J.  Trueblood. 

Forum,  volume  103,  pages  295-300,  June,  1940.  "What  we  Need  for  Defense." 
O.  G.  Villard. 

Fortune,  volume  22,  pages  74-76,  September,  1940.  "Twenty  Nations  and 
One." 

Fortune,  volume  22,  page  59,  October,  1940.   "United  States  and  the  World." 

Harper's,  volume  179,  pages  360-375,  September,  1939.  "Making  Friends 
With  Latin  America."  H.  C.  Herring. 

Harper's,  volume  181,  pages  225-238,  August,  1940.  "Wanted:  A  Plan  for 
Defense."  H.  W.  Baldwin. 

Harper's,  volume  181,  pages  588-596,  November,  1940.  "Plain  Speaking  About 
Latin  America."   Lewis  Hanke. 

Inter-American  Quarterly,  volume  3,  pages  5-12,  July,  1941.  "Is  South 
America  Hedging  on  the  War?"   William  H.  Hessler. 

Inter-American  Quarterly,  volume  3,  pages  80-85,  July,  1941.  "United  States 
Trade  With  Latin  America  in  the  First  Quarter  of  1941."  H.  W.  D. 
Mayers. 

Liberty,  volume  18,  pages  18,  47,  October  11,  1941.  "Is  South  America  the 
Bunk?"   George  E.  Sokolsky. 

Liberty,  volume  18,  pages  9,  47,  October  11,  1941.  "Our  Latin  American  Life- 
line."  Walter  Karig. 

Life,  volume  8,  pages  16-17,  June  24,  1940.  "This  is  How  the  United  States 
May  be  Invaded." 

Life,  volume  9,  pages  70-73,  July  8,  1940.   "Defense  of  America."  G.  F.  Eliot. 

Living  Age,  volume  358,  pages  344-347,  June,  1940.  "Union  Now  for  Latin 
America."  Anibal  Jara. 

Living  Age,  volume  358,  pages  534-539,  August,  1940.  "Latin  Americans  are 
not  Fascists."  John  M.  Verber. 
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Living  Age,  volume  359,  pages  10-14,  September,  1940.    "Spain  Demands 
Latin  America."  Lamar  Middleton. 

Magazine  of  Wall  Street,  volume  66,  page  500,  August  10,  1940.    Editorial, 
"Hemisphere  Solidarity." 

Minnesota  Chats,  volume  23,  pages  1,  4,  May,  1941.   "Will  Latin  Lands  Fol- 
low Our  Lead  in  Event  of  War?"  J.  Fred  Rippy. 

Nation,  volume  148,  pages  84-86,  January  21,  1939.    "What  Happened  at 
Lima?"  Hubert  Herring. 

Nation,  volume  150,  page  734,  June  15,  1940.    "Our  Relations  With  South 
and  Central  America."  O.  G.  Villard. 

Nation,  volume  151,  pages  24-25,  July  13,  1940.  Editorial  by  Freda  Kirchwey, 
"Needed,  an  American  League  of  Nations." 

Nation,  volume  151,  page  84,  August  3,  1940.   "Havana,  a  Limited  Victory." 

Nation,  volume  151,  pages  107-109,  August  10, 1940.  "Hull,  the  Miracle  Man." 
W.  R.  Espy. 

Nation,  volume   152,  pages   8-11,  January  4,   1941.    "The   Choice  for  the 
Americas."  Lewis  Corey. 

Nation,  volume  152,  pages  67-71,  January  18,  1941.    "The  Choice  of  the 
Americas."  Lewis  Corey. 

Neiv  Republic,  volume  103,  pages  17-18,  July  1,  1940.   "The  Future  of  Pan- 
Americanism."   Howard  J.  Trueblood. 

New  Republic,  volume  103,  pages  175-176,  August  5,  1940.    "The  Americas 
.  United." 

New  Republic,  volume  103,  page  188,  August  5,  1940.   "South  American  Sur- 
plus."  John  T.  Flynn. 

New  Republic,  volume  103,  pages  302-303,  September  2,  1940.  "South  Ameri- 
can Adventure."  John  T.  Flynn. 

New  Republic,  volume  103,  pages  515-518,  October  14,  1940.   "Pan-American 
Defense."    Stuart  Chase. 

Newsiveek,  volume  15,  page  46,  January  29,   1940.    "United   States-Latin 
American  Trade  Soaring  Since  Start  of  War." 

Newsiveek,  volume  18,  pages  16-17,  July  14,  1941.   "Latin  Bases  for  U.  S." 

Newsweek,  volume  18,  page  26,  July  14,  1941.   "South  American  War." 

Newsweek,  volume  18,  page  72,  August  11,  1941.   "Four  Choices."   Raymond 
Moley. 

Newsweek,  volume  18,  page  35,  September  8,  1941.  "Big  Gains  on  Hemisphere 
Front."   Ernest  K.  Lindley. 
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New  York  Times  for  July  21,  1940,  page  3,  magazine  section.  "New  Meaning 
for  Monroe  Doctrine."  Allan  Nevins. 

New  York  Times  for  July  9,  1941.    Editorial,  "Pan-American  Peace." 

New  York  Times  for  July  14,  1941.   Editorial,  "The  Western  Hemisphere." 

New  York  Times  for  July  30,  1941.  "Suggests  we  Seize  Whole  Hemisphere." 

New  York  Times  for  August  4,  1941.   "Americas  Found  Gaining  in  Unity." 
Harold  Callender. 

Pan-American,  volume  2,  pages  3-8,  June,  1941.  "Progress  Toward  Economic 
Solidarity."  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

Pan-American,  volume  2,  pages  3-7,  July-September,  1941.  "Uncle  Sam  Must 
Convince  his  Neighbors  of  Sincerity."   Francisco  Javier  A.  Belgodere. 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  volume  213,  page  27,  July  27,  1940.   "What  About 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  Now?"  William  R.  Castle. 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  volume  214,  page  26,  July  26,  1941.   Editorial,  "Our 
Forgotten  Neutrality." 

Scholastic,  volume  36,  pages  11-13,  March  18,  1940.    "Pan-American  Rela- 
tions." R.  C.  Goslin  and  0.  P.  Goslin. 

Survey  Graphic,  volume  30,  pages  121-123,  209-210,  March,  1941.  "Our  Com- 
mon Defense."  Frank  R.  McCoy. 

U.  S.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  volume  3,  pages  65-68,  August  3,  1940. 
"Havana  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs." 

United  States  News,  volume  8,  page  13,  March  1,  1940.   "Our  Caribbean  De- 
fense." 

United  States  News,  volume  8,  pages  7-8,  May  10,  1940.    "What  We  Can 
Defend." 

United  States  News,  volume  8,  page  14,  May  17,  1940.   "Troubles  of  a  'Good 
Neighbor'." 

United  States  News,  volume  8,  pages  7-8,  June  14,  1940.   "Nazis  Already  In- 
vading Latin  American  Nations." 

United  States  News,  volume  8,  page  9,  June  21,  1940.    "A  Chink  in  Hemi- 
sphere Armor." 

United  States  News,  volume  9,  page  10,  August  9,  1940.   "Toward  a  League 
of  Americas." 

United  States  News,  volume  9,  page  26,  September  27,  1940.  "Export-Import 
Loans  at  Work." 

United  States  News,  volume  10,  pages  28-29,  February  21,  1941.    "More 
Trouble  For  U.  S.  Seen  in  Latin  America." 
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Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day,  volume  6,  page  646,  August  15,  1940.  "Keep  War 
From  America."  John  J.  Pershing. 

Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day,  volume  6,  pages  422-423,  May  1,  1940.  "Unity  of 
the  Americas."   Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day,  volume  7,  pages  124-128,  December  1,  1940.  "Poli- 
tical and  Economic  Solidarity  of  the  Americas."   Laurence  Duggan. 

World  Affairs,  volume  101,  pages  158-165,  September,  1938.  "An  American 
League  of  Nations."  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro. 

World  Affairs,  volume  101,  pages  166-170,  September  19,  1938.  "The  Pros 
and  Cons  in  Regard  to  an  Inter-American  League  of  Nations."  Raul 
D'Eca. 

World  Affairs,  volume  102,  pages  26-41,  March,  1939.  "Lima  and  Inter- 
American  Solidarity."    George  Howland  Cox. 

World  Affairs,  volume  102,  pages  104-107,  June,  1939.  "A  Glance  at  the 
Policy  of  the  United  States  Towards  Latin  America."    Raul  D'Eca. 

World  Affairs,  volume  102,  pages  166-170,  September,  1939.  "The  Results 
of  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  in  Latin  America."   Graham  Stuart. 

World  Affairs,  volume  103,  pages  48-50,  March,  1940.  "War  Materials  and 
South  America."   Chester  Lloyd  Jones. 

World  Affairs,  volume  103,  pages  51-55,  March,  1940.  "The  Struggle  for 
Latin  America."  J.  Fred  Rippy. 

World  Affairs  Interpreter,  volume  12,  pages  71-86,  April,  1941.  "Latin 
America  Views  the  Present  War."    Edward  O.  Guerant. 

Yale  Review,  volume  30,  pages  686-702,  June,  1941.  "The  Monroe  Doctrine 
Today."   Dexter  Perkins. 
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ACADEMIC  CONTESTS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Announcement 

Announcement  is  made  in  this  number  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Extension  Bulletin  of  the  regulations  which  will  govern  the  following 
academic  contests  for  North  Carolina  high  schools,  to  be  conducted  in  the 
spring  of  1942:  the  eighteenth  annual  high  school  Latin  contest,  the 
seventeenth  annual  high  school  French  contest,  the  seventeenth  annual 
high  school  Spanish  contest,  the  seventeenth  annual  high  school  Mathe- 
matics contest,  and  the  fifth  annual  high  school  Physics  contest. 

By  means  of  these  contests  the  University  Extension  Division  and  the 
several  departments  concerned  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  hope 
to  render  a  service  to  the  high  schools  through  an  increase  in  the  interest 
of  North  Carolina  high  school  students  in  the  field  of  scholarship,  par- 
ticularly in  the  study  of  the  designated  subjects,  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  and  Physics.  Since  these  contests  were  inaugurated,  with  the 
first  annual  high  school  Latin  contest  held  on  February  18,  1925,  they 
have  met  with  a  very  cordial  reception  on  the  part  of  the  high  schools  of 
the  State.  The  central  committee  at  the  University  hopes  that  the  contests 
will  be  found  helpful  by  the  high  schools  and  that  they  will  prove  generally 
successful  this  year. 

The  dates  for  the  holding  of  these  different  contests  are  as  follows: 
Physics  contest,  February  6;  Latin  contest,  February  13;  Spanish  contest, 
March  6;  French  contest,  March  20;  and  Mathematics  contest,  April  24. 

All  accredited  North  Carolina  public  high  schools  are  invited  to  enter 
the  contests.  The  school  officials  whose  schools  plan  to  enter  the  contests 
should  notify  E.  R.  Rankin,  Secretary,  at  Chapel  Hill,  at  their  earliest 
convenience  regarding  the  number  of  pupils  whom  they  will  have  to  enter 
the  different  contests. 

The  attention  of  school  officials  and  teachers  is  called  to  the  following 
general  regulations,  which  will  apply  to  all  five  of  the  high  school  academic 
contests,  and  to  the  special  regulations  which  will  govern  each  particular 
contest. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

1.  The  University  Extension  Division  and  the  several  departments  con- 
cerned of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  will  conduct,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  participating  high  schools,  contests  in  the  spring  of  1942  in  Physics, 
Latin,  Spanish,  French,  and  Mathematics  for  high  school  students,  par- 
ticipation in  these  contests  being  open  to  accredited  North  Carolina  public 
high  schools. 

2.  The  contests  will  be  conducted  in  all  cases  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  superintendents,  high  school  principals,  or  teachers  in  the 
schools. 
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3.  No  student  who  has  already  been  graduated  from  a  high  school  shall 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  academic  contests. 

4.  It  is  necessary  for  all  students  to  be  regularly  enrolled  in  their  high 
schools  at  the  time  of  their  participation  in  the  academic  contests. 

5.  The  tests  in  all  of  these  contests  will  be  forwarded  from  Chapel 
Hill  to  the  individual  schools  in  sealed  envelopes,  which  are  not  to  be  opened 
until  the  time  when  the  examinations  are  given. 

6.  It  will  be  necessary  in  each  case  that  the  individual  student  give  a 
pledge  stating  that  no  help  has  been  given  or  received  on  the  test. 

Superintendents,  principals,  or  teachers  in  charge  of  the  contests  will 
give  assurance  to  the  committee  that  the  contests  have  been  properly  con- 
ducted and  that  all  of  the  regulations  and  conditions  pertaining  to  the  con- 
tests have  been  observed. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PHYSICS  CONTEST 

1.  The  contest  will  take  place  throughout  the  State  on  February  6,  1942. 

2.  Students  who  may  take  part  in  the  Physics  contest  are  limited  to 
members  of  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes. 

3.  The  examination  will  cover  the  topics  of  mechanics  and  heat. 

4.  The  individual  school  will  send  its  papers  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Physics  Contest  Committee  at  Chapel  Hill  by  February  11,  1942. 

5.  The  papers  from  the  various  high  schools  will  be  graded  by  faculty 
members  of  the  Department  of  Physics  of  the  University.  Announcement 
will  be  made  of  the  school  whose  student  wins  first  place.  Honorable 
mention  will  be  given  to  several  schools  whose  students  submit  next  best 
papers. 

6.  All  schools  deciding  to  enter  the  Physics  contest  will  notify  the  com- 
mittee at  Chapel  Hill  not  later  than  February  2  of  their  plan  to  participate 
and  will  also  notify  this  committee  as  to  the  number  of  students  of  the 
particular  school  who  will  wish  to  enter  the  contest. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LATIN  CONTEST 

1.  The  contest  will  take  place  throughout  the  State  on  February  13, 
1942. 

2.  Students  who  may  take  part  in  the  Latin  contest  are  limited  to 
members  of  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes.  It  is  regarded  as 
inadvisable  for  students  to  attempt  the  examination  who  have  not  had  at 
least  a  full  year  of  Latin. 

3.  This  examination  will  require  (1)  an  ability  to  translate  passages 
of  comparatively  easy  Latin,  will  include  (2)  questions  on  form  and 
syntax  based  on  such  passages,  and  will  include  (3)  questions  involving 
a  general  knowledge  of  grammar. 
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4.  The  individual  school  will  select  the  best  three  papers  from  the  total 
of  the  papers  submitted  in  the  local  contest  and  will  send  these  three  papers 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Latin  Contest  Committee  at  Chapel  Hill  by 
February  20,  1942. 

5.  The  papers,  as  they  are  sent  in  by  the  various  high  schools,  will  be 
graded  by  faculty  members  of  the  Department  of  Latin  of  the  University. 
Announcement  will  be  made  of  the  school  whose  student  wins  first  place. 
Honorable  mention  will  be  given  to  several  schools  whose  students  submit 
next  best  papers. 

6.  All  schools  deciding  to  enter  the  contest  will  notify  the  committee 
at  Chapel  Hill  not  later  than  February  9  of  their  plan  to  participate  and 
will  also  notify  this  committee  as  to  the  number  of  students  of  the  par- 
ticular high  school  who  will  wish  to  enter  the  contest. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  SPANISH  CONTEST 

1.  The  contest  will  take  place  throughout  the  State  on  March  6,  1942. 

2.  Students  who  may  take  part  in  the  Spanish  contest  are  limited  to 
the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes.  The  contest  will  be  of  a  prac- 
tical nature,  enabling  the  student  to  show  what  facility  he  has  acquired 
in  handling  Spanish  verbs,  grammar,  and  reading. 

3.  The  individual  school  will  select  the  best  three  papers  from  the  total 
of  the  papers  submitted  in  the  local  contest  and  will  send  these  three 
papers  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Spanish  Contest  Committee  at  Chapel  Hill 
by  March  12,  1942.  The  high  school  teacher  is  expected  to  score  and  to 
record  the  number  of  errors  in  each  paper  which  is  sent  to  Chapel  Hill. 
Papers  which  have  not  been  scored  and  on  which  the  errors  have  not  been 
recorded  will  be  automatically  disqualified. 

4.  The  papers  from  the  various  high  schools  will  be  graded  by  faculty 
members  of  the  Department  of  Spanish  of  the  University.  Announce- 
ment will  be  made  of  the  school  whose  student  wins  first  place.  Honorable 
mention  will  be  given  to  several  schools  whose  students  submit  next  best 
papers. 

5.  All  schools  deciding  to  enter  the  contest  will  notify  the  committee 
at  Chapel  Hill  not  later  than  March  2  of  their  plan  to  participate  and 
will  also  notify  this  committee  as  to  the  number  of  students  of  the  par- 
ticular high  school  who  will  wish  to  enter  the  contest. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FRENCH  CONTEST 

1.  The  contest  will  take  place  throughout  the  State  on  March  20,  1942. 

2.  The  high  school  French  contest  is  intended  only  for  students  in 
second  year  French  who  have  had  no  special  advantages  nor  private  in- 
struction in  the  language. 
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3.  The  scope  of  the  contest  will  include:  (1)  a  vocabulary  test,  (2) 
the  conjugation  of  several  representative  verbs,  (3)  the  composing  of 
French  sentences  illustrating  different  grammatical  points,  and  (4)  a 
reading  test. 

4.  The  individual  school  will  select  the  best  three  papers  from  the 
total  of  papers  submitted  in  the  local  contest  and  will  send  these  three 
papers  to  the  Secretary  of  the  French  Contest  Committee  at  Chapel  Hill 
by  March  26,  1942.  The  high  school  teacher  is  expected  to  score  and  to 
record  the  number  of  errors  in  each  paper  which  is  sent  to  Chapel  Hill. 
Papers  which  have  not  been  scored  and,  on  which  the  errors  have  not  been 
recorded  will  be  automatically  disqualified. 

5.  The  papers  from  the  various  high  schools  will  be  graded  by  faculty 
members  of  the  Department  of  French  of  the  University.  Announcement 
will  be  made  of  the  three  best  individual  papers  in  order  of  excellence, 
with  honorable  mention  to  the  next  above.  Announcement  will  also  be 
made  of  the  three  schools  whose  three-student  teams  make  the  best  showing. 

6.  All  schools  deciding  to  enter  the  contest  will  notify  the  committee 
at  Chapel  Hill  not  later  than  March  16  of  their  plan  to  participate  and 
will  also  notify  this  committee  as  to  the  number  of  students  of  the  par- 
ticular high  school  who  will  wish  to  enter  the  contest. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS  CONTEST 

1.  The  high  school  Mathematics  contest  will  take  place  throughout  the 
State  on  April  24,  1942. 

2.  Students  who  may  take  part  in  the  Mathematics  contest  are  limited 
to  members  of  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes. 

3.  The  scope  of  the  contest  will  include:  (1)  an  arithmetic  test,  (2) 
an  algebra  test,  and  (3)  a  plane  geometry  test,  ten  questions  in  each. 

4.  The  individual  school  will  select  the  best  paper  from  the  total  of 
papers  submitted  in  the  local  contest  and  will  send  this  paper  to  E.  R. 
Rankin,  Secretary  of  the  Mathematics  Contest  Committee,  at  Chapel  Hill 
by  May  1,  1942.  Only  one  paper  is  to  be  sent  to  Chapel  Hill  from  each 
school.  Each  paper  submitted  in  the  contest  must  carry  the  name  of  the 
writer,  the  name  and  address  of  the  school,  and  the  name  of  the  principal. 

5.  The  papers,  as  they  are  sent  in  by  the  various  schools,  will  be  graded 
by  faculty  members  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  of  the  University. 
Announcement  will  be  made  of  the  school  whose  student  wins  first  place". 
Honorable  mention  will  be  given  to  several  schools  whose  students  submit 
next  best  papers. 

6.  All  schools  deciding  to  enter  the  contest  will  notify  the  committee 
at  Chapel  Hill  not  later  than  April  20  of  their  plan  to  participate  and 
will  also  notify  this  committee  as  to  the  number  of  students  of  the  par- 
ticular high  school  who  will  wish  to  enter  the  contest. 
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WINNERS  OF  ACADEMIC  CONTESTS  IN  THE  PAST 


The  Latin  Contest 

Charlotte  High  School,  1925;  Lillington  High  School,  1926;  Wilson 
High  School,  1927;  Roxboro  High  School,  1928;  Durham  High  School, 
1929;  Durham  High  School,  1930;  Durham  High  School,  1931;  Roxboro 
High  School,  1932;  Wilson  High  School,  1933;  Durham  High  School,  1934; 
Wilson  High  School,  1935;  Statesville  High  School,  1936;  Durham  High 
School,  1937;  Durham  High  School,  1938;  Durham  High  School,  1939; 
Charlotte  High  School,  1940;  Durham  High  School,  1941. 

The  French  Contest 

Raleigh  High  School,  1926;  Davidson  High  School,  1927;  Forest  City 
High  School,  1928;  Lenoir  High  School,  1929;  Greensboro  High  School, 
1930;  Fayetteville  High  School,  1931;  Louisburg  High  School  (tie),  1932; 
Sylva  High  School  (tie),  1932;  Oxford  High  School,  1933;  Louisburg 
High  School,  1934;  Louisburg  High  School,  1935;  Louisburg  High  School, 
1936;  Albemarle  High  School  (tie),  1937;  Rockingham  High  School  (tie), 
1937;  Richard  J.  Reynolds  High  School,  1938;  Wakelon  High  School, 
1939;  Greensboro  High  School,  1940;  Greensboro  High  School,  1941. 

The  Spanish  Contest 

Statesville  High  School,  1926;  Statesville  High  School,  1927;  Reids- 
ville  High  School,  1928;  Albemarle  High  School,  1929;  Albemarle  High 
School,  1930;  Fayetteville  High  School,  1931;  Gastonia  High  School, 
1932;  Gastonia  High  School,  1933;  Gastonia  High  School,  1934;  Gastonia 
High  School,  1935;  Gastonia  High  School,  1936;  Rocky  Mount  High 
School,  1937;  Rocky  Mount  High  School,  1938;  Gastonia  High  School, 
1939;  Broughton  High  School,  1940;  Richard  J.  Reynolds  High  School, 
1941. 

The  Mathematics  Contest 

Ayden  High  School,  1926;  Charlotte  High  School,  1927;  Ahoskie  High 
School,  1928;  Rocky  Mount  High  School,  1929;  Greensboro  High  School, 
1930;  Greensboro  High  School,  1931;  Durham  High  School,  1932;  Dur- 
ham High  School,  1933;  Broughton  High  School,  1934;  Albemarle  High 
School,  1935;  Durham  High  School,  1936;  Charlotte  High  School,  1937; 
Broughton  High  School,  1938;  Durham  High  School,  1939;  Durham  High 
School,  1940;  Durham  High  School,  1941. 

The  Physics  Contest 

Sanford  High  School  (tie),  1938;  Southern  Pines  High  School  (tie), 
1938;  Charlotte  High  School,  1939;  Greensboro  High  School,  1940;  Dur- 
ham High  School,  1941. 
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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SERVICES 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  offers,  through  the  Extension 
Division,  the  following  services  to  the  people  of  the  State : 

Correspondence  Instruction.  One  hundred  and  thirty  university  courses 
are  offered  by  mail.  These  courses  carry  college  and  certification  credit. 
High  school  graduates  and  others  unable  to  attend  college  find  home-study 
an  economical  and  satisfactory  method  of  continuing  their  education. 

Extension  Class  Instruction.  Late  afternoon,  evening,  and  Saturday 
classes  are  organized  wherever  enough  enrollments  to  cover  expenses  are 
secured.  Courses  of  both  vocational  and  cultural  nature  are  offered,  with 
college  credit,  if  desired. 

Library  Service.  Reading  courses,  books,  and  reference  materials  are 
loaned  to  individuals  and  groups  interested  in  the  systematic  study  and 
discussion  of  literary,  historical,  social,  and  other  subjects.  There  are 
available  about  fifty  outlines  for  study  suitable  for  women's  clubs  or  other 
groups. 

Lectures.  Popular  and  technical  lectures  and  readings  by  members  of 
the  faculty  are  arranged  for  schools,  clubs,  and  other  community  organ- 
izations. Lecture  courses  either  on  a  particular  subject  or  on  a  series 
of  topics  may  be  obtained.  Short  courses  and  institutes  are  held  at  the 
University  for  groups  interested  in  intensive  training  and  instructional 
programs. 

Dramatic  Arts.  Assistance  is  given  in  organization  for  dramatic  activi- 
ties, in  play  selection  and  production,  and  in  the  loan  of  playbooks  and 
other  library  material.  An  annual  tournament  is  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Carolina  Dramatic  Association. 

Interscholastic  Activities.  In  cooperation  with  several  University  de- 
partments and  state  agencies,  the  Division  conducts  annual  contests  in 
debating,  athletics,  and  academic  subjects.  A  coaching  school  is  held  each 
summer  for  high  school  coaches  and  athletic  directors. 

Publications.  The  University  News  Letter,  containing  the  results  of 
studies  made  of  economic  and  social  conditions  in  North  Carolina,  is  sent 
free  to  residents  of  the  State.  There  are  also  issued  annually  several  num- 
bers of  The  Extension  Bulletin  containing  information  of  interest  to  gen- 
eral readers. 

For  information  concerning  any  of  these  services,  write  to  the 
UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


